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CALIFORNIA 


Fine Table e> Situated in the Foothills of Yolo County, consists of 360 
Wines ! Q25 acres of the choicest vines from the Bordeaux, Cham-. 


pagne, Burgundy, and Rhine Wine districts. Its finest 
| productions are Zinfandel Claret, Orleans Riesling, 
SS Burgundy, and Hock Wines. 


é THE ECLIPSE CHAMPAGNE 
i Producers of Is produced by fermentation in the bottle, of over two 


cay years’ duration, and derives its recognized high grade 
~ ECLIPSE: from an experienced blending together of the 
S finest and most delicate wines made in California. 


CHAMPACNE, hile it has no superior, and but few uals, IT 1S THE 


530 Washineton St. 
PUREST CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD! 


LOUIS GREGOIRE & CO 


G Post St., (Masonic Building.) 


S5 TO S&8 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
* Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write. 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


RED CLOVER. 


sure cure for Constipation, Piles, 
and many other diseases. Both 
laxative. and. tonic... Needhaim’s 


esc NEEDHAM’S RED CLOVER BLOs- 
ng oy +) > Rheum, snd. all diseates arising 
Dy, TOs from an impure state of the blood; 
j all pimples: and eruptions; is a 
NAY 
) 5 G f A Red Clover cures after everythiny 
else fails. For full particulars, 
YS testimonials of cures, etc., address, W. C. NEEDHAM, 


Box 422, San Jose, Cal., or Box 24°8, San Francisco, Cal. 


CHA M PAGNE: Mrs. Sallie Eo Seward. Miss Fannie A. Palnies 


66 - 
W. B. CHAPMAN, HOME” 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE PaciFic coast, | Coffee and Lunch Rooms. 


123 CALIFORNIA ST. The only quiet, home-like, down-town Restaurant for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Ice Cream to Order. . Catering for Parties. 


BF For Sale by all First-Class Wine Merchants & Grocers 909 Montgomery St.. San Francisco. . 
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WHITE 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Dress Making, Tailoring and General Manufacturing 


‘IN ITS GREAT RANGE OF WORK IT 


DS WITHOU. HQUAL. #4 


The 


Lightest Finest 
Runn ng. Finished, 


The 
Best 
Satisfving. 


Most 
Durable, === 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
108 and 110 Post Street, San Francisco. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


167 Second Street, Portland, O-. | 1168 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


0. H. TOWNSEND'S PATENT | EXPLANATION. 


HOUSE OLD TREASURE A—Top, 2 ft. 4in. by 4ft, B—Kneading Board. C-Cut- 

ting Board, for cutting bread and cold meats. D—Drawer for 

able-Linen. E—Drawer for Rolling Pin, Spices, Knives and 

. = Forks. F and G—Mice and Dust-Proof Drawer for Meals, 

————— Sugars or such like articles. H—Large Convex Drawer, hold- 

ing 50 pounds of Flour. ®@Thus you see this table is also a 
complete pantry. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS, 


WHOLESALE FACTORY, 


No. 862 FOLSOM STREET. 
C.H. TOWNSEND & CO. 


KITCHEN TABLES 


OPIUM CURED 
At home. No pain or nervous shock. Small expense, 
The LESLIE E. KEELEY CO., Dwight, Ill. 


SPRING STYLES 


Butterick’s Celebrated Patterns, 


Wholesale & Retail — 
WANS Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Little 


Mh ith Adjustable and Common 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
Dress Forms and 


Drapers, Lance oF Art NeEepLEY Work 
Also Papier Maché Busts made AND STAMPING PATTERN DeEsiG NS, 15 cTs. 
| 


to order. Send for Circular. Address, 


W.M. LOUDON, H. A. DEMINC, 


224 Stockton St. 124 Post Street, San Francisce: 


The 
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From New York Tribune, December 7th, 1887 


$1,000 CHALLENGE 
Remington Standard Typewriter. 


We claim for our machine the following pointsof superiority : EASE OF MANIPULATION, DUR- 
ABILITY, and SPEXD—the essential qualities in a writing machine. 

I's ense- of manipulation is unquestioned, To test its durability requires many years of actual use. 
But its SUPERIOR SPEED can be demonstrated iu a few moments. 

WE CHALLENGE ALL OTHER WRITING MACHINES to a speed test, as follows : 

THE UMPIRE TO BE SELECTED BY OUR COMPETTTORS. 

DEPOSIT. Each competitor to deposit with the umpire a certified check, payable to his order, for 
$1,000 COMPETING MACHINES to write capitals and small letters. 

TIME. Before March Ist, 1888. The test to take place not earlier than one month after the first 
acceptance of this challenge. 

PLACE, NEW YOKK CITY, IN SOME CONV ENIENT HALL, TO BE SELECTED BY OUR 
‘COMPETITORS AND TO BE PAID FOR BY OURSELVES. . 3 

NUMBER OF OPERATORS. Each competing machine to be represented by three operators, with - 
an instrument for each. The aggregate time of each team to be considered in making the award. 3 

MATTER TO BE WRITTEN. The Declaration of Independence. This may be committed to riem- 
ory. or written from dictation If dictated, each operator ny seleet his or her owa reader 

TRIALS. Each operator to have the privilege of three trials. | 

DEDUCTIONS FOR ERRORS. A deduction of one second for every omitted, mispelled or misp aced 
word. A deduction of one-fifth second for every omitted punctuation mark or c apital letter. 
DISPOSAL OF PROCEEDS. 3500 to be equally divided amongst the operators of the winning 


team. The balance to be donated to the GRANT MINUMENT FUND. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., Gen’l. “Agents, 3 and 5 Front St., San Francisco, Cal. /e 


ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA 


PAIC IF ITC 


The Overland d Monthly. 7 


The Pacific Coast, Gcbevialiy: California, i Is now ih teiewerines the attention of thousands of 
home-seekers and capitalists. ‘he resources, literature, and histury of this vast section are 
fully set forth in the pages of THE OvreRLAND MONTHLY. Its stories of Western adventure, 
mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer sketches have become famous, and have been 
one of the strongest features of the magazine. Its literary reviews, editorials, and poems 
rank with the best of corresponding Eastern work. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. | seno ‘ascents ror SAMPLE Copy. 


ADDRESS, 


The Overland Monthh 


20 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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BONNY 


Of all the choice fruit lands in Shasta, suit- 
able for small farms, none are more desirable 
than those lying afong the bank of the Sacra- 
mento River between Anderson and Redding. 
Particularly fertile is the portion about a mile 
anda half from the latter place, which is known 
from its beautiful prospect as Bonny View. 
It is a part of the Rancho Buena Ventura,— 
the old Redding grant,—which has lately been 
subdivided into twenty-acre fruit farms by its 
owners, Messrs. Frisbie & Wiley. 

The entire property is surrounded. by a 
substantial fence, and is nearly all under cul- 
tivation. The Sacramento River bounds it on 
the east, and the California and Oregon rail- 
road supplies the western boundary. ‘The soil 
varies at different points of the tract, changing 
from a dark sandy loam, mixed with adobe, 
through the ordinary dark loam te a light sandy 
loam near the river. Irrigation is unneces- 
sary as the seepage from the river provides all 
the moisture necessary for successful farming. 
Should water be wanted, however, for surface 
use, all portions of the tract could be irrigat- 
ed from the river with very sught expense. 

Bonny View is laid off with a road extend- 
ing its entire length along the railroad from 
north to south; and with cross roids extend- 
ing from the railroad to the river, so that each 
lot fronts on one of these roads, and all have 
direct communication with the river. This 
land lies in what is known as the Citrus Belt of 
Northern California, and 1s well adapted to 
the growth of apples, peaches, figs, prunes, 
pears, grapes, apricots, almonds, English wal- 
nuts, oranges, and other temperate and semi- 
tropical fruits; also corn, vegetables, alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, and other cereals. Good wa- 
ter in abundance can be secured by digging 
from ten to twenty feet oa any part of the land, 
and on its immediate outskirts an almost un- 
imited supply of wood can be had for. the cut- 
ting. The climate in this locality is unexcep- 


tionable, and the air is pure and bracing as 
the sea and mountain can make it. ‘The south 
wind or sea breeze prevails, alternating occa- 
sionally with a light wind from the north. 

Fruit growing is destined to be a highly prof- 
itable occupation in this northern extremity of 
the Sacramento valley, for beyond this point 
many, even of the temperate fruits, do not 
reach their highest development, and it is rec- 
ognized as the northern limit of grapes and 
citrus fruit. These facts make a market al- 
most certain for the capacity of our lands, and 
the California and Oregon Railroad furnishes 
the means for rapid transportation of fresh 
fruits to points northward, where they will al- 
ways be gladly received. ‘Ihe extensive and 
seemingly inexhaustible mines of Shasta Coun- 
ty create a brisk local market for a large quan- 
tity of such produce. 

The fact that these lands lie so near tothe 
town of Redding, the largest inland town in the 
State north of Red Bluff, and the chief trad- 
ing point and business center of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, makes them doubly valuable, and ren- 
ders it almost certain that in a few years the 
land which can now be bought for less than 
the ordinary price of farming lands in this 
State, will be worth three or four times its pres- 
ent market value. 

The tract has been cut into small lots, with 
the idea of selling only to actual settlers, who 
will build up a pleasant community of their 
own. Sales are made on very easy install- 
ments, thus opening the way for men of small 
means to secure homes and establish a paying 
business. ‘The demand for the lots, however, 
has been so great, owing to rapidly increasing 
immigration, that the present prices, viz., from 
thirty to fifty dollars an acre, will probably 
only hold for a short time. Parties desiring 
further information concerning prices or terms, 
may address the proprietors, Messrs. Frisbie 
& Wiley, Redding, Siasta County, Cal. 
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NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, 


Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street. 


Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


FQUEEN LILY SOAP 


| ewe FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without rubbing, 


and does not injure the clothes, The Largest Family Washing in the city 
can be done in three to four hours. 
ing with this soap. 


A girl of twelve years of age can do a wash- 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


BACON COMPANY 


Have Engravings illustrating every Busi- 


ness, which are used for their Customers in 
embellishing their work 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Leave Orders for Printing at 


N.W. Corner Clay and Sansome sts. 
Watkins’ Palace View Parlors of i 


PACIFIC COAST SCENERY 


26 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 


UNDER PALACE HOTEL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


—— 


City of San Francisco and Suburbs, Yosemite 


, Big Trees, Geysers, 
Shasta, Lake Tahoe, Central Pacifie Railroad, Nevada, Arizona, 
Southern Pacific Railroad, Southern California, Mon- 
terey, Santa Cruz, Hotel Del Monte, Cypress 
Groves, Placer, Quartz and 
Hydraulic Mining. 


THE NEW NORTH-WEST, OREGON, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, BRITISH COLUMBIA, : 


EMBRACING 


Tacoma, Seattle, Puget Sound, Victoria, Columbia River, Northern Pacific R. R., Montana, 
Idaho, and the great Yellowstone National Park. 


These Views are to be obtained in all sizes, from Stereoscopic to Imperial 


Tourists and all others are respectfully invited to call. 


Rear entrance from the South end of the Palace Hotel Corridor 
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These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
limited quantities of water and high heads 


are utilized, 


and are guar- 
anteed to give 
a/more power 
§6with less wa- 
ter than any other 
wheel made. 
built and adapted to suit any 
| ‘particular case. Fine illustrated 
catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


TRUMAN, HOOKER CO. 


421-427 Market Street, san Francisco. 


, 
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WE HAVE THE FINEST AND LARGEST CARRIAGE REPOSITORY ON THE Paciric Coast. 


BUGGIES, PHAETONS, CARRIAGES, JUMP SEATS, SURREYS, AND CABRIOLETS 


Of every description always on hand. 


N. B.—Our stock of Carts by far excels that of any other house on the coast, ranging 
in price from $25.00 to $250.00. Call and see us. 


Agricultural implements of every description. 
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‘Quick Meal Gasoline Stoves, 


OPERATE SAME AS GAS STOVES. 
ES ALL SIZES. 


CHEAPER THAN 


WOOD, COAL OR GAS. 


No Smoke! No Soot! 


Circulars Maiied Free. 


SMITH 
COMPANY, 


{386 MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


OscaAR FOSsS, 


Photographic Materials. 


Photographie Amateur Dry Plate Outfits of 
all the best makers a specialty. 


CAMERA BOXES, LENSES, BATE GROUNDS, BURNISHERS, DRY 
PLATES, CHEMICALS, ALBUMEN PAPES, Etc. 


841 MISSION STREET, 
Near U. S. SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 


Fine Engravings. Only 25 cents a year. Chicago, III. 


Merchaiis! you cansave money by using the 


371 BROADWAY.OAKLAND. 
AGENTS FOR CALIFORNIA. 


P. CENTEMERI & CO. 


108 and 110 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Importers and Retailers of 


All genuine stamped with name in full in left-hand 
glove. Orders by mail promptly attended to, Price 
lists furnished on application. 


Young Folks. Junges Volk, containing German stc- 
ries, sketches and poems with English translation in par. 
allel columns, Published in four parts. Subscription, $1.00. 
Part I, now ready. Price, 25 cents. OxrorpD PvuB. Co., 
P. O. Box 2020, New York. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
Via the Great Transcontinental All-Rail Routes, 


southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections with the several Railway Lines 
in the East, connecting at 


NEW YORK ¢ NEW ORLEANS 


With the several Steamer Lines to 


ALL HUROPEAN PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPIPG CARS 
Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars. 
+ Tickets sold, Sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at the Company’s Offices, 
Where passengers calling in person can secure choice of 
routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS 


For Sale on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, oraddress, 


JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
S. P.R.R., SAN FRANCISCO, 


W. H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, 


P.R.R., SAN FRANCISCO, 
—OR— 


H. B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G. H. and 8. A. Ry., San Antonio, Tex. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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N This Registers the amour TER 
of your Purchase. | 
PIERCE.& 


CALIPORNIA LANDS 


BY THE ACRE. 


Fruit, Agricultural and Grazing Lands 
In all parts of the State in | 
quantities to suit. 
Villa Sites and Suburban Homes in the 
: vicinity of the great 
LELAND STANFORD, Jr., UNIVERSITY 


AT MENLO PARK:= 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


NATHAN C. CARNALL, 


624 MARKET STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO. 

MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR,. BUILDING Now 
Book Pamphlet Bindery SEE HERE Why not save one ha/f on 1000 useful 
642 WASHINGTON ST. pay to Agents. Scars Co, Chicago, Ill. 


WORK PROMPTLY DONE AT LOW PRICES, 


N. COOK, 


D E K E- R | | Manufacturer of 
Leather Belting and Hose, 


RHA L 3214 FreMONT STREET, San Francisco. 


[Z. DecKER, Public Administrator of Los Angeles Co.}] 


22 Falr Oaks Ave, - - - Pasiden, A, O, COOK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


y ENRY G HANKS Oak Tanned Leather Belting and Hose, 
LACE LEATHER INSIDES AND CUT STBINGS, 
e 4 418 MARKET STREET, 3 San Francisco. 


Analytical and Practical 


JUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Office and Salesroom, 
No. 329 MARKET ST. 


543 Clay St., San Francisco. | OAKLAND. SAN FRANCISCO, 


a 
4 
| 
a 
; MANUFACTURERS OF 
FILES, TACKS, HARDWARE & BAR IRON 
Our Specialty, Toe CALiFORNIA VICTOR Mower. 
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FOR THE TREATMENT 


OF 


MENTAL 7 


AND 


NERVOUS 
438 Bryant Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dr. WuiITweELt has removed his Hospital from 620 Folsom 
Street to 438 Bryant Street, between Second and Third Streets. 
The present location offers superior advantages for the treat- 
ment of all forms of Mental Disease. The grounds are very 
extensive, and patients are enabled to take the exercise so nec- 


essary in thi§ class of cases. Every arrangement has been made 


for the comfort and care of patients. 
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6000 Acres very Choica Land in one piece for Colonies. 


PF. R. WETMORE & CO. 


Bankers and Real Estate Brokers. 
1313 and 1315 E Street, San Diego. 


BLISHED 1885. 


As one of the oldest and best established firms in the county, we are better prepared to buy and sell land 
than almost any other firm. We have 
\ 


2 


Within a mile, two miles, three miles, and so on, at from $125 an acre, $150, $175 and up to $2000 an acre, 
% improved and unimproved, In tracts of 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 59, 100, 200, 300, and 400 acres, with motor lines 

as and railroads now being built, and water can be had in abundance. The true wealth of a country consists in 
cae building and settling on just such tracts, where each one can, in a few years, have an independent, comfortable 


living. 

Our List of City Blocks and Lots, improved and unimproved, of all sizes and prices, and in all localities, 
is very extensive indeed, and will suit all tastes and purses. We receive deposits from abroad as well as from 
residents, and will place same on first mortgages, well secured, at high rates of interest. We attend to all 
business for non-residents, placing money on mortgages, buying and selling properties, paying taxes, etc., ete. 
Correspondence from bankers, capitalists, and others solicited. 


KF. R. WETMORE & CO. 
sinkers and Keal Estate brokers, 
1313 and 1315 E STREET, SAN DIEGO, CAL. sl 
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MONROE GREENWOOD. Wana. M. DEWOLFE. C. H. 
(Formerly Sec’y and Land Officer 
of Immigration Association.) 


H. STREET & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE | 


415 Montgomery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


We are offering the following in 20,° 40, 80, or 160- 
Acre Farms: 
Rosenthal Colony, Tehama County, 9,000 
Elizabeth “Shasta 4,000 
Shasta Farm 1OOO ‘\ 
Shingletown * 16,000 
Miramonte Kern: | 2,400 
Creenwood * San Luis Obispo Co. SOO 


—ALSO— 


Other Lands for General Farming. Fruit Growing or Stock Raising. 


Information about private and Government land, climate, soil, pro-. 
ductions, timber, business and general resources and advantages of Cal- 
ifornia. Reading room and writing conveniences free to all new comers. 
Maps, descriptions of California, and other printed matter for distri- 
bution. 

Special attention given to subdividing and colonizing large tracts of 
land, for general farming, stock raising, or fruit growing. 
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1845  #EXAMINE 
“= THE PERFECTED POLICY 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


| 
CLEAR -BRIEF LIBERAL. 


AFTER SECOND YEAR, 
NO RESTRICTIONS on Residence or Occupation, 
NO FORFEITURE in case of Lapse. 
INCONTESTABLE. 


CASH LOANS 


Made up to One-Half of the Reserve on ASSignable Policies 


ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF DIVIDENDS! 
NO STOCKHOLDERS! ALL PROFITS GO TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


_ AMOUNT THAT MAY BE BORROWED, and Value in case of Lapse, at any Period, Stated 


on Policy in plain Figures. 


THE BEST CONTRACT EVER OFFERED. 


ASSETS. - - + 


JAMES MUNSELL, ur. 
Agent for Pacific Coast, 


415 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


OF -THE 
| - 
| 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Ho.tps LARGER SURPI.US,. 


Dors A LARGER: BUSINESS, 


Gives 4 BETTER CONTRACT, 
Anp PAYS ITS LOSSES MORE PROMPTLY 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


THERE ARE NO RESTRICTIONS IN REGARD TO TRAVEL, RESIDENCE, OR OCCUPATION IN THE. 


FREE TONTINE POLicy OF THE EQUITABLE. 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION 
OF THE“EQUITA:BLE 


January Ist, 1888. 


Assets, - - - - - $83,000,000 
Liabilities (4 per cent. valuation), 66,500,000: 
Surplus, - - - - - - - - - $16,500,000 

- : $ 2 2,000,000 


Surplus estimated on 41% per cent. valuation, 
- - - 22,500,000: 


Total Income, over. - - - 
Premium Income, over - - - - 18,0C0,000: 
New Assurance for 1887, over - - ; - - I 38,000,000 
Assurance in force, - ‘ - 480,000,C0O: 


The above figures, compared with the statements of other companies, as they appear, 


will show approximately the comparative standing of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States. 


OFFICE FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, 


Montgomery and California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
NORTH & SNOW, Managers. 
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PALERMO! 


THE GEM COLONY OF THE NORTHERN CITRUS BELT. : 
> 
The Largest Orange Grove in the State is at Palermo! One Hundred and ; 
Seventy Acres Planted in the Choicest Varieties a 
of Florida Trees! 
| Palermo lies tive miles south of Oroville, on the Northern California Kailroad, and x 
in the heart of the Citrus Belt. Surrounding the town-site are 2,000 acres of the chicest 
3 fruit lands subdividec into 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 15, and 20 acre lots, which are offered with water 
q piped to each, the FREE use of which is given for FOUR years, at prices ranging from $60 
3 to $100 per acre, according to the distance from the depot ; OVER ONE-THIRD OF WHICH 
j ARE ALREADY SOLD. Palermo is the natural home of all Citrus and Deciduous Fruits. 
5 Improvements of the most substantial and permanent character are already being made. 4 
3 Although the colony is little more than a month old, it now boasts of the largest orange zy 
“ ‘ grove in the State, and a number of buildings are to be erected immediately, including a a 
a handsome hotel. The land is offered on a long credit, only ONE-FOURTH being cash, the a 
4 balance payable on or before FOUR years, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. Paler- q 
7 mo is the property of the q 
q | 
a 
q 
f 4 
q DIRECTORS. a 
Hon. GEORGE C. PERKINS, I), K, PERKINS, HENkyY WISER, 
C. W. McAFEE, A. S. BALDWIN, 7 
| General Agents: McAFEE BROTHERS, 
; 


10 Montgomery Street, S. F. 


e7 SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 


Bx 
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11-12-13 
24-25 —-26-27-—28- 29-30-31 —42-43-—44 
45-46 60-61 -62-63-64-65 


Review 


EDITED * BY ALLEN: THORNDIKE: RICE. 


FOR * MORE * THAN * SEVENTY * YEARS * THE * NORTH * AMERICAN *° REVIEW 
HAS * BEEN * RECOGNIZED * AS * THE ° LEADING * ORGAN 


C haracter. OF * AMERICAN * THOUGHT * AND * AMERICAN * SCHOLARSHIP. 


ITS * LIST ° OF * CONTRIBUTORS * CONTAINS * THE * NAME ‘ OF * EVERY * AUTHOR 
OF * ANY * EMI- NENCE ° IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE, PAST ( OW] ribu lor. AND * PRESENT, * AND * THE * MOST 


CELEBRATED WRITERS ° OF *°. EUROPE ° HAVE 
BEEN REGULAR * CONTRIBUTORS ° TO ° ITS PAGES. 


ITS CIRCULATION IS * GREATER TO-DAY * THAN 


e e 


‘THE * NORTH * AMERICAN * REVIEW * DISCUSSES °* THOSE ° TOPICS .° WHICH ° AT 
THE ° TIME *° ARE * UPPERMOST ° IN ° THE ° PUBLIC *° MIND, 


AND © ABOUT WHICH * ‘EVERY INTELLIGENT. .° PERSON ° IS Contents 


DESIROUS *. OF ACQUIRING THE ° . FULLEST AND MOST 
TRUSTWORTHY * INFORMATION. 


° 
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A: STORY OF CHANCES. 


CARAMBA! exclaimed Mateo Fernandez 
the aguador, “ Que burro maldito! Am I 
to run my soul into sin a dozen times a day, 
and every day in the week for thee?” and 
with no gentle hands he caught by mane and 
tail the stumbling donkey, laden with great 
jars of pure water, and set it — staggering 
with the shock of the stumble, and force of 
its recovery — again on its feet ; releasing it 
with a sounding thwack, and as it followed, 
somewhat dazed, the jog trot of its mate, 
apostrophizing in no choice terms the faults 
and vices of the whole asinine race, at last 
continuing : 

“Was there ever such luck as mine? 
There is a burro that I bought for three dol- 
lars —a ruinous price, but he was extolled 
to the skies, and warranted to bring me a 
fortune —and what happens? Valgame Duos, 
in all the time I have had him he has done 
nothing but dance for the Devil, who made 
him. The Sefior Contador himself could not 
sum up how many caxtarros of pure water 
he has spilt for me, and it is not for every- 
one that they can be refilled at the public 
fountain in the square of the city, but I must 
needs trudge back to the spring on the moun- 
tain. There ts Dona Luyita, for example, 
turning the jars over before my eyes, and 
declaring it mud that lay at the bottom, 
though I swore it was only the honey and 
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balm that makes the spring of the Bufa the 
sweetest in all Mexico. ‘ Honey and balm!’ 
cried she in a rage. ‘Ay! and this too, then, 
may be medios and cuartillos, for you will get 
no other from me’; and she threw me a 
handful of rubbish instead of the money I 
should have had. Then coming up from 
the town today what should the clumsy brute 
do but tumble headlong and smash my larg- 
est o//as upon the very spot where he would 
have come to grief but for my quickness 
just now. Iam beginning to feel as light as 
a pelota thrown from hand to hand, with con- 
stant bounding and springing. At this rate 
when am I to get the money to buy Catarina 
the string of corals I promised her, much less 
to pay the priest and the Alcade, who must 
both have a hand inthe marriage. My faith ! 
girls it seeins were not so particular when my 
mother spoke a word in the church, and fol- 
lowed my father to the c/oeya on the hillside, 
and they were a peaceful couple — many a 
fandango was danced when the duros were 
plenty, and he never beat her on a feast day, 
except he-should chance to have found the 
mescal strong enough to mislead him. J7 
madre! ay she was a treasure of gold, and 
took the bad with the good as contentedly 
as though the Pope himself and the Senor 
Presidente and all his ministers had tied her 
and her zze7o together.” 
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When Mateo’s reflections had reached this 
point, the narrow zereda or bridle path by 
which he was making the descent of the 
bare precipitous mountain that overlooked 
the city and supplied the choicest drinking 
water for its wealthy inhabitants, made a 
sudden curve around a certain outcropping of 
rocks, whence he could see directly beneath 
him the straggling highroad that from the 
mines in the hills led to the town, which lay 
ensconced ina valley, the flat roofs of the 
houses and the cross-crowned towers of its 
churches gleaming in the vivid pureness of 
the summer sunshine. As Mateo stood on 
the bluff, every object within his range of 
vision seemed projected into the lmmediate 
foreground, so absolutely clear was the atmos- 
phere, and a subdued murmur of voices 
reached him from the highway, where groups 
of villagers were collected near the church 
of San Federico. They were composed 
chiefly of laughing yet shamefaced maidens 
and young wives, for San Federico was ever 
pitiful in all domestic concerns, and at his 
shrine prayers for a speedy and fortunate 
marriage, or for the blessings of offspring for 
those already contracted, seldom went un- 
answered. 

Mateo Fernandez, like many a wiser man, 
was more apt to discern things at a distance 
than those immediately at hand, and it Is not 
strange that aided by the purity of the atmos- 
phere he should recognize among the devo- 
tees that tantalizing and exacting Catarina, 
whose promised corals were put in jeopardy 
by the evil doings of the perverse and clumsy 
donkey, the cause of his master’s impatience 
and ill humor; for when one longs to be 
married, and is frightfully uncertain of the 
constancy of one’s lady love, while the where- 
withal to buy presents and pay the priest 
has to go in replacing broken water jars 
and feeing the padrinv, who is wasting time 
most unaccountably in arranging the match, 
it is clearly a case for aggravation, and toan 
aguador debarred from supplying his custo- 
mers from the convenient public fountain is 
a sufficient excuse for a little recrimination 
of the saints, —his patron in particular, who 
certainly seemed deaf to his adjurations. 


Mar. 


Mateo, who was a brawny fellow, with a 
sullen and tanned face, and with a copper- 
colored breast and sinewy arms bared to the 
elements, would perhaps have smiled in spite 
of his ill humor at the sight of Catarina had 
she been alone. Indeed he had begun to 
regret, in the chance of meeting her, that 
though this was Sunday he was still in his 
workday clothes, —a linen shirt, which long 


ago had been whole and clean, loose leather 


pantaloons open from the knee over coarse 
drawers, which touched his sandals as he 
walked, and over his shoulders the sleeveless 
square of leather, and the pad upon which 
on occasion he carried his heavy cantarros. 

Catarina he could see had on her bright- 
est skirt of red and white bayeta, with a line 
of green silk a quarter of a yard in depth 
gathered into the waist band.. A shining 
reboso, which glistened purple or yellow as 
she moved, covered her head and shoulders 
—-and Mateo thought with a little shiver of 
jealousy how well she must look in it, for 
she was not with the other women as she 
should have been, but quite on the other 
side of the road talking to a éarataro, or 
miner, who sat on the hillside, a sorry sight 
in his torn’ sombrero and scanty cotton 
clothing stained and yellow with clay, his 
jorongo at his feet, made up into a bundle, 
which he presently opened. 

Mateo knew it contained the miner’s share 
of the éusca or find of the preceding week. 
He was late, but he was evidently taking it 
into the city in the hope of selling it to 
some worker on ores, as he came. from 
mass. 

‘*Pancho must have had his usual luck,” 
thought Mateo, grimly. “It must be a poor 
lot if he has not - been abie to sell it at some 
hactenda de beneficio as he has come down to 
the city. Bah! it must bea worthless fellow, 
in truth, who needs fear Pancho Gil”; and 
he trudged on sturdily, for his two donkeys, 
perhaps inspired by the sight of Catarina, 
who in a gentle or coquettish mood had 
more than once given them a wisp of green 
barley, cantered down the slope at.a pace 
which, while it endangered the water jars, 
soon brought them to the main road, where, 
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in a cloud of dust raised by the feet of 
horses, mules, and donkeys laden with coun- 
try produce, as well as by those of plodding 
humanity, Catarina still continued to delay 
and belate the unwary Pancho. 

Both looked up with some confusion, 
though they laughed, as Mateo stopped 
before them. ‘ Buenos dros!” he said. 
‘* Hast thou made thy fortune already, Pan- 
chito; that thou art able to let the market 
hours go by, and thy rich Gzsca still unsold ?” 
and he pointed with a sour yet sarcastic 
smile at the little heap of stones on the 
Jorongo. 

“ Anda, Mateo!” what matters it whether 


I am early or late ?” said the darataro gloom- 


ily. ‘* Not-a stroke of luck have I had since 
I met the mujer trisée in the lower levels, a 
year ago. ‘There’s not an ounce of silver in 
all that pile, as you’ know well, and there’s 
not a haciendero in all the town will give three 
medios for the whole lot.” 

Now although Pancho was in such a 
depressed mood, and sighed like a furnace, 
Mateo noticed that Catarina seemed more 
interested in him than she had ever been in 
himself in his gayest moments. ‘This was 
surely woman’s perversity, for Pancho Gil 
was a mere boy with a face like a girl’s, from 
which the big black eyes looked at you 
sometimes dancing with laughter, and some- 
times, as now, swimming In womanish tears ; 
he never had anything but ill luck, as he 
said, in his life, since he and his father had 
met the mujer triste. ‘That. ghostly weeping 
woman always foretold disaster, and on that 
occasion presaged the death of the father 
and the doom of Pancho to be the sole sup- 
port of an ailing mother and five or six sis- 
ters, some too young, others too proud to 
work. | 

Catarina had shrunk from the gaze of 
Mateo as if caught in a crime. She was only 
one of the f/ebe, yet it was a breach of eti- 
quette that she should be standing alone 
talking to her old playfellow on the roadside. 
She turned away, yet was too defiant to flee, 
and in her embarrassment began to turn over 
the glittering fragments of the dusca with the 
toe of her holiday slipper. 
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Mateo’s eyes followed the movement, and 
presently he started, biting his lips to keep 
back the exclamation that sprang to them. 

Vaya! Here was an image of wood to be 
jealous of! His head must be a gourd — 
or as empty. Why, there was a great mass 
of native silver shining under Catarina’s toe, 
and he who possessed had never noticed 
it! ‘The luck is for him who will seize it. 
Although Mateo was but a water carrier, he 
had not lived among the mines all his life 
for nothing. He knew silver in the rock 
when he saw it, as well as Catarina would 
know honey in the comb. Gracias @ Dios, he 
was not a violent man, and one might as well 
avenge one’s jealousy by gain as_ by blood. 
Mateo carried a knife in his belt like his fel- 
lows, but, truth to tell, he had often thought 
if he drew a man’s blood with it, it would 
spoil the edge for his forti//as and fasajo ever 
after; and here with a little diplomacy was 
better than /asayo within his reach. The 
means to buy the corals for Catarina, to pay 
the priest, and best of all to trick the boy, 
who with his soft gaze was taking the very 
heart out of the bosom-of the woman he 
designed for his own, and who, urged by 
her parents and friends, had half consented 
to marry him. 

Mateo ground his teeth together, yet he 
smiled. ‘“ Chut! Chut!” cried he with an 
affectation of good humor. ‘‘ Thou art ina 
sorry plight, Panchito. When ill fortune 
would take thee by both hands, there is 
nothing to do but put one behind thee, — 
spirit or devil will give it a grasp, I warrant 
thee. And thou hast tried to sell thy dusca, 
eh! Ah, the senors are too sharp with thee, 
— they know thee to be but a boy ; but it is 
not even the wisest that would shake his 
head at Mateo. Ah, they know me for an 
honest man who knows affairs. Hand me 
here thy fredritas, and look you drive my 
burritos into the city, and leave the canfar- 
ros at the house of Don Gumisindo Galvez, 
and I will cheat fortune for thee.” 

Catarina stared at this sudden kindness, 
but started violently as Pancho, unmoved, 
began to gather the ends of the blanket lei- 
surely together. ‘ Dios te acompagha!” he 
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said lightly, as Mateo took the burden into 
his hands with ill concealed eagerness. 

‘“T will meet thee here in an hour,” he said 
hurriedly ; “and if I have not sold thy dusca 
for a good price call mea vain boaster, a 
false friend if thou wilt. And thou, Catarina, 
go to thy home ; even at the church of San 
Federico a maiden may not linger after her 
prayers are ended.” 

Catarina responded with a shrug of the 
shoulders and an angry glint of her dark 
eyes ; but Mateo saw neither, so anxious was 
he to be gone. ‘Ihe two donkeys had wan- 
dered off to the roadside, and stood with 
their heads down, vainly seeking a blade of 
grass in the dust and eyeing his retreat with 
an air of lazy indifference — not more com- 
plete than that of Pancho, into whose mobile 
facé crept however an expression of perfect 
satisfaction, strangely at variance with the 
words : 

sin vergtienza He would rob his 
own mother. Saw you not, Catarina, it was 
the stone my father gave me for luck, that 
caught his eye. All these months I have 
kept it, and my fortune has grown worse 
and worse, and when I saw the éusca of this 
week was so poor, I thrust it in among the 
lot, and swore it should go to the first who 
offered. None threw a second look but 
Mateo; I kept my vow. Well, it has left me 
as poor in money as ever, but rich in that it 
has left thee witn me. But that Mateo was 
eager to secure the prize, he would have hur- 
ried thee away, and I should never have had 
the chance to tell thee again that I love thee.” 

‘“And for that thou wouldst barter all thou 
hadst ?” asked the girl brokenly, ‘‘© Pan- 
chito, thy sacrifice shall not be for nothing : 
I swear to thee I love thee, as I hate and 
despise that false Mateo.” 

Pancho sprang to his feet with a cry. of 
delight, for never before had he heard such 
words from the lips of his wilful inamorata. 
lor those and such as followed he feit well 
content to lose his only wealth, give his 
rival a fancied triumph, and even drive the 
donkeys to the city ; though to work for the 
detested agwador was perhaps the most objec- 
tionable of all. 


Catarina went her way first, —she dared 
not brave scandal by walking at his side ; but 
he could see her tripping on before, and 
sometimes she would half turn and give him 
a little reassuring nod, which seemed to say, 
‘‘T love thee, and I shall never marry the 
aguador.”’ That was sufficient to fill him 
with ecstacy, for though he had not a “aco 
he had hope, to which he had been so long 
a stranger that it lay in his bosom like a heav- 
enly dove. It seemed to him something 
tangible, which could never again escape him. 

He went into the town. People stared at 
him to see him driving the donkeys of the 
aguador. Some jested him on his new call- 
ing ; but at the great house when he spilt the 
water in Carrying it in, they scolded him for 
a careless fellow, and he went out abashed ; 
and seeing in the crowds in the streets no 
glimpse of Catarina, seemed to have lost his 
lode star, and to be plunged in darkest 
night. 
Dejectedly he passed through the streets 
and along the dusty highway. It was past 
noon when he reached the church, and two 
hours past that when he said for the thous- 
andth time, “I am the fool of all fools. 
Though Catarina loves me, the agvador will 
marry her; he has sold my luck stone for a 


score of duros and even now the fadrino, 


with the presents in his hand, is making 
terms with Senor Andres, her father.” And 
he tore his hair in a frenzy of despair, until 
a sudden qualm caused him involuntarily to 
tighten his belt, and he remembered that he 
had not tasted food that day, and in spite of 
his love-lorn condition was very hungry. 

He glanced around him: not even a funa 
on the clumps of cacti on every hand ; not 
a human being in sight, and even had there 
been, Pancho would have remembered his 
Spanish blood and been ashamed to beg. 
There were the donkeys, but he could not 
eat donkeys. No, but they suggested a 


resource. He would drive them up to the 
spring, fill the cavfarros with water, drive 
them down to the town, and earn a medio 
by selling it. 

It~was much work for little gain, and he 
sighed, for though a man may be too proud 
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to beg, he may not love labor. However, 
there was no help for it. One may better 
work .than be hungry, especially when one 
imagines one’s rival at ease and prosperous 
through one’s own folly. ‘‘ Vamos, ye others!” 
cried Pancho to the donkeys, and unwillingly 
enough all three began the ascent of the 
mountain. 

Meanwhile Mateo’s delay was not unpre- 
meditated, for he had gone his way with the 
luck stone jubilant, thinking how he would 
sell it, buy the corals, send them by the fa- 
drino to Sehor Andres, and have the matter 
of the betrothal settled at once, while he 
drank a copa in the Zenda del Sol, laughing 
in his sleeye at his rival whom he had left 
in a fool’s paradise, but in truth become but 
a poverty stricken keeper of burros. 

The first part of his programme was to 
to take his prize to a certain Senor Don Al 
fonso Carassa, who besides owning large 
reduction works, and buying freely any ores 
likely to yield a fair percentage of silver, had 
a fancy for collecting rare specimens, for 
which he would often pay sums far exceeding 
their actual value for the pleasure of seeing 
them in his cabinet. 

Now the aguvador and Don Alfonso had 
more than once had differences of opinion 
as to the quantity and quality of the water 
Mateo served at his door, and the last time 
they had met Don Alfonso. had called the 
carrier anything but the honest man_he 
claimed to be. However, secure in the 
charm of the luck stone, Mateo chose a pro- 
pitious moment, when the Aactendero was just 
leaving the table where.a feast day dinner 
had been served, and leaving the despised 
busca hidden under a nxopal at the door of 
the hacienda, took the lump of native silver 
in his hand and humbly craved admission. 

He had reckoned well. At the first sight 
of it, on Anselmo’s eyes glistened. He even 
lost his usual caution. ‘* How much, sombre ? 
How much ?” he cried as he pounced upon 
it like an eagle on his prey. But no sooner 
had he turned it over, and in one searching 
survey scrutinized its every angle, than his 
admiration, which never grew less,was sup- 
plemented by rage. 


“Picaro/! sinvergtenza /” he cried. “Thou 
rascal without shame, wouldst thou first rob 
me and then cheat me ? This is the very stone 
I dug with my own hands from the ‘ Tesoro 
Secreto’ more than a year ago, —I would 
know it out of a thousand by this line of ruby 
that runs through it, and this streak of. black 
quartz; who ever saw such a combination 
before? I but laid it down for a moment 


_ while I washed my hands, — why, Zadron, thou 


wert the very rascal who poured the water for 
me, — and it disappeared as by magic. And 
now thou hast the impudence to offer to sell 
it to me!” 

Don Alfonso was purple with rage. In vain 
the trembling aguvador strove to speak ; and 
while he was shaking beneath the storm of 
abuse poured on his devoted head, a com- 
pany of soldiers, driving before them a score 
or more unwilling recruits, came up to the 
hacienda gates, and with delighted curiosity 
stopped to hear the dispute. ‘The officer in 
charge leaned from his saddle to address Don 
‘Alfonso by name, and inquire the cause of 
his excitement, 

—“*Cause ! cause enough for Dros . 
Don Alfonso. ‘* Here is a fellow whoa year 
avo stole from me a specimen of native sil- 
ver I would not have taken ten vxsas of gold 
for, and who today offers it to me for sale, as 
who should say ‘ Thou art a fool, and blind’! 
Maldicion, he shall pass a month in the carcel 
for this, or I am not an alcalde ; and —” 

“Too fast, toofast!” cried the soldier laugh- 
ing, as deaf as hisfriend however to the remon- 
strances of Mateo ; ‘‘ I] want a dozen men still 
to make up my number, — the fellows have 
been as shy as birds to-day. ‘This 1s luck to 
catch a /epero in trouble. Fall in, my man, 
better a musket in the hand than a manacle 


cried 


on the ankle, and a place in the ranks than 


in the prison gang. Fall in then, -— see to 
him there. Adzos, Don Alfonso, and thanks. 
Adelante!” 

And so by the most unexpected evil for- 
tune Mateo the water-carrier had been seized 
upon as an idle vagabond, and forced into 
the ranks of the pronunctados, and doubtless 
that pauper Pancho would drive his donkeys 
and a thriving trade, and as an apparently 
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indispensable adjunct to society escape con- 
scription, wheedle the father, and marry Cata- 
rina ! 

Mateo groaned in spirit and in action as 
he was hurried along. They circled the 
Bufa on his way to quarters. His late fel- 
low workers were leisurely driving their 
laden animals down to the city. JAZaria 
Sanctisima, there were his own ascending ! 
Yes that palo del Diablo, Pancho, was driv- 
ing them. It was a momentary consolation 
to have ocular proof that his rival was at least 
not with Catarina. 

Kh, what was that? the durromaldi/ohad fal- 
len again. He measured the distance with his 
eye —yes, It was atthe old spot. Caramba ! 
with what force the animal had fallen for- 
ward upon its head and shoulders! ‘Through 
the clear air he could see it perfectly as it 
went rolling down the hill. His unwelcome 
comrades saw it as plainly as he, and roared 
with laughter; but for that he fancied he 
could have heard the crashing of the caxfar- 

Just then there was a turn inthe road. 
The last glimpse that the unlucky Mateo 
had of the well known path, Pancho was 
standing gazing at the spot where the donkey 
had fallen, pressing his hands to his. head 
like aman bereft of his senses, while the hap- 
less animal, struggling and braying, was roll- 
ing helplessly down the hill amid the ruins 
of panniers and canfarros, bewildering 
spectacle to his despairing master, who could 
only say again and again: ‘In the name of 
all the saints, what was that dv/vso Pancho 
standing in the middle of the road looking 
like a madman for, leaving my best donkey 
to be smashed to atoms with the cantarros 2” 

A question which he had ample time to 
discuss in all its bearings. For it happened 
that upon that very night an unexpected 
advance of government troops drove the 
pronunctados to the fastnesses of the moun- 


tains ; and in a succession of adventures 
which well nigh drove the memory of his 
old peaceful pursuits, petty trickeries, and 
sly peccadillos from his mind, two. years 
passed by before he again saw the Bufa, and 
with a sigh crossed himself before the church 


where he had so lightly parted from Cata- 
rina. 

As for the éurros, — when he climbed up 
the old zereda to the spring, the agwa- 
dors, after they had recognized him with 
shouts of wonder and noisy congratulations 
of doubtful sincerity, advised him to look for 
them at the Aacienda de beneficio of La Catda 
Bend ito, —‘* The Blessed Fall.” He did not 
know where it was until they explained that 
it was where the ruins of El Mal Aguero — 
the Bad Omen —— had been. 

Thither he went. Yes, the durrvs were 
safe, and living still. Don Pancho would 
seehim. Sanctisima when he took 
off his old £efz and lifted his eyes to salute 
humbly the owner of that modest but flour- 
ishing hacienda, they fell upon a well known 
face. Yes, no clothes however much those 
of a gentleman could disguise him, — he rec- 
ognized in an instant in Jon Pancho the 
simple Pancho Gil he had: so deftly tricked 
to his own undoing. 

Don Pancho had nothing to explain. — As 
for Dona Catarina, when she came,in with 
pearls on her neck, where his wildest dream 
had been to place a string of red corals, he 
would not have dared to ask her a single 
question to remind her that they had. ever 
been aught than the /“/ervo and. Senora they 
were that day. | 

Mateo pensively drove his donkeys away 

there was more money in his pouch, too, 
than would have replaced a thousand cantar. 
“os —and began again his old career of 
aguador, but first in the twihght he sought 
the exact spot where his donkey had been 
wont to trip. It did not do so that day. 
That place was as even and _ level as a gam- 
ing table, —no jagzed stone, no straggling 
mesquite root there ; yet Mateo knew it well, 
and though he loved work no. better than 
another, he set himself to dig manfully. 

Within an hour he knew why Pancho 
had gazed upon-that spot in delirlum. <A 
few half rotten beams and some spadefuls of 
earth had covered a small, deep hole, cut in 
a ledge of rock, and containing ten dingy 
jars, slender but high, and, mockery of mock- 
eries, —empty. ‘lo the distracted Mateo, 
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frantic at the remembrance of his obtuseness 
in the past, yet an authority on the dates and 
speculations as to the strange hiding places 
that the Spaniards exiled years before at the 
Independencia had chosen, it required no 
second glance to give assurance that this had 
been a treasure vault. Pancho, instead of 
rushing with angry care to the fallen donkey, 
as he again and again had himself done, had 
looked for the cause of his stumbling, — and 
thus, on the verge of starvation, having thrown 
away the so-called luck stone, which might 
have proved his bane, had chanced upon the 
means to gain both love and wealth. 

‘Those were not propitious times for accus- 
ing men of wealth and in favor with the exist- 
ing. powers. Mateo cursed his luck, but 
kept his own counsel. He had no mind to 
be laughed at, and make a powerful enemy 
besides, — and it can be said that by this wise 
course he kept a fine larder and a generous 


purse open to him. Though Mateo was an 
aguador still,and Pancho and Catarina were 
called Senor and Senora, all had reason to 
be content, — Mateo perhaps the most of all, 
for what can be merrier than to have one’s 
needs and little luxuries supplied without a 
throe of responsibility or care? 

“ Dios mio!” he says now, — he is growing 
an old man, and will perhaps yield his place 
to a younger soon, — “‘ Why should I break 
my head thinking about anything? The 
maize is growing for me, and my fpu/gvne is 
brewing ”; so he allows his donkeys to 
browse on the hillside, and he lies in the 
sun and sleeps ; and sometimes Dona Cata- 
rina passing by averts her gaze from Don 
Pancho, and curls her lip. It must be a 
thorn on her pleasant path to think that but 
for the chances she might have been crouch- 
ing at the side of the aguador, and that — 
Don Pancho knows it ! 

Louise Palmer Fleaven. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS. | 


THRouGHOUT the length of mythologic lore 
What metamorphosis so strange as death’s ? 
The wonder-working, omnipresent death, 
Ghost, goblin, demon, angel-all in one, 

Who rules the life of earth, and air, and sea; 
That terrible magician, at whose touch 

This wonderful and fearful frame’s transformed 


‘lo certain sums of liquids, solids, gases. 


Behold the soul! so busy with life today ; 

She wills to work, to play, to love, to hate, — 

Is acting, thinking, speaking, hoping, fearing, — 

So rich with life. Then comes the thief in the night, 
Iyeath, —and alas for the poor robbed soul on the morrow! 
With senses stolen, all life’s treasures gone, 

Now is she as a lamp blown out and broken ; 

A yesterday, whereof the past is made; 

A fallen rain-drop merged ; a broken wave ; 

A precious gem dissolved and dissipated. 


Hunter MacCulloch, 
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RAISING THE “EARL OF DALHOUSIE.” 


On the oth of May, 1885, the British ship 
“Earl of Dalhousie,” a four masted, full- 
rigged steel vessel of seventeen hundred tons 
register, while being towed down the bay 
without any ballast, in charge of the tug 
“ Relief,” in a very strong northwest breeze, 
was struck by a heavy squall as the tug was 
off on one bow. She turned and sunk in fifty- 
four feet of water. 

As she went over, her top masts were 
broken into short pieces, down to the lower 
masts. The broken ends of these bedded 
themselves in the mud about fourteen feet; 
and the ship lay on the bottom with her 
starboard rail buried in the mud about six 
feet and the upper side of the foretop just 
level with the mud. 
the fore end bedded deep in the mud so that 
the bowsprit at the knightheads was only 


As she sunk bow first, 


three feet above the mud. ‘The forecastle 
door on the lower side was level with the 
mud, and it rushed in and filled the forecastle 
level with the door. 

The Union Iron Works took the contract 
for raising the vessel on the 16th of May. 

Placing on record the results and value of 
devices used to accomplish the raising of 
the sunken ship is the only part taken by the 


sel. 


writer in that event. ‘lhe pluck and energy 
of the contractors, the skill, patience, and 
ingenuity of James Dickie, the surprising 
accuracy and efficiency of the work per- 
formed by the divers, contending against a 
strong tide in fifty-four feet of muddy water, 
resulted in rescuing the ‘‘ Earl of Dalhousie ’ 
fron an unpleasant predicament. 

The first operation was to survey the ves- 
She was found about one third of a mile 
from the nearest wharf, and lying in a very 
strong tideway, at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees to the tide. 

The intention was to float the vessel. by 
closing all the openings on the port side 
down tothe level of the hatches, and forcing 
the water out down to the level of the upper 
side of the hatches, by pumping compressed 
air into thehold, and to keepheron her side by 
having tackles on the masts sufficient to keep 
them up and braces to prevent their coming 
up too far, which would allow the air to 
escape at the open hatches. 

To do this it was necessary to get a barge 
large enough to hold all the’ necessary 
machinery and stable enough to stand the 
strain of the tackles on the ship’s masts. A 
barge was obtained, built of iron, two hun- 
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dred and sixty feet long, thirty-five feet beam, 
and drawing six feet of water, into which 
were placed three masts eighty feet long, 
exactly opposite fore, main,and mizzen masts 
of the sunken ship. ‘To these masts were 
attached tackles capable of lifting twenty tons 
each, which were operated by steam winches 
placed on the deck of the barge. In the 
hold of the iron hulk amidships were placed 
the air compressor and pumps. ‘The air 
compressor had a capacity of one thousand 
cubic feet of air at fifteen pounds pressure 
per minute. ‘The pumps were a pair of cen- 


tt 
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trifugals, capable of discharging ten thousand 
gallons per minute. 

The next step was to securé this large 
barge at an angle with the tide. ‘This was 
done by two large timbers seventy-five feet 
long, one end of each fastened to the sunken 
ship and the other end fastened to the barge. 

This served to keep the barge at the proper 
distance from the sunken ship, and diagonal 
chains were fastened to ship and barge to 
keep the barge from ranging with the tide. 

luring the time this barge was being fitted, 
a small steamer was engaged to strip the ves- 
sel of all the broken masts and yards, which 
were taken off and sent on shore. ‘The ends 
of guy timbers and mooring chains were fas- 
tened and their ends buoyed, all ready to be 
taken on board the large barge, which had 
to be secured and fastened at slack water in 


about thirty minutes on account of the strong 
tide. 

All being made fast the divers were put 
to work, stopping up all the openings and 
securing the air connection to the hull, which 
was done at one of theair ports. 

The first attempt at raising was made the 
first of June. The air pumps were started up 
early in the morning, and the quantity of air 
bubbles in various places indicated the leaks. 
After pumping for about two hours and forty 
minutes a commotion in the water took 
place, and the stern of the ship appeared, 


rising about two feet six inches. suddenly. 
After the pumping had been kept up for 
about three hours longer, the vessel’s stern 
being then about eight feet above water, it 
was: found that owing to the expansion of 
the air the leaks equaled the capacity of the 
pumps and were so numerous that the 
attempt was abandoned for that day in order 
to find and stop the leaks. 

All that could be found were closed ; and 
another attempt to raise the vessel was made 
about the sixth of June. Again the stern 
appeared above the water—this time In 
about two hours and twenty minutes — and 
kept rising until it was above the water about 
thirteen feet. But now anew set of leaks 
were discovered. It became apparent, also, 
that the bow was sinking lower into the mud 
as the stern rose. A _ hole (see cut No. 2, 
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A) was cut in the after part of the poop to 
enable the sails to be taken out of the sail 
room. Through this hole the captain entered, 
eager to secure the silver dining service, 
‘an heirloom from the ‘auld countrie,” 
and succeeded in obtaining it, and placing 
it on the diver’s float (H, cut No. 2), but a 
wave caused by a passing steamer washed 
it into the bay, where it now remains. 
The mate seized this opportunity to rescue 
the sextant, and came out smiling with the 
box, but his joy also turned to disgust 
when he opened it, for the sextant had 
tumbled out in the cabin and gone to the 
bottom again with the ship. ‘The crushing 
of the captain’s boat by a tug resulted in fix- 
ing the captain’s title as the ‘ unlucky.” 
After the sails had been removed and the hole 
closed up the ship was allowed to sink; and a 
tank capable of lifting forty tons was attached 
to the bowsprit. — (See b, cut No. 2.) 

On the attempt Juner4th thestern came up 
in the usual time and way to about fourteen 
feet above water, and the leaks once more 
proved equal to the capacity of the air com- 
pressor, the bow still did not hft from the 
mud, and again we let her sink. 

The idea of floating the vessel into shallow 
water on her broad side was now abandoned, 
and it was decided to stop up all the holes, 
and pump the vessel out and complete the 
raising at one operation. 

The following is a list of the holes closed 
up: 

I to 28. 
The upper ones were closed by cast iron 
covers, with rubber joints put on outside with 
a single bolt. The divers closed the lower 
ones by going inside and screwing them up, 
except one, which had to be closed from the 
outside by digging down in the mud, 

29 and 30. ‘The fore and main masts 
being of steel and hollow were closed by 
going into the hold and fastening up the end 


Fourteen air ports on each side. 


alongside of the keelson. 

37 and 32. ‘The mizzen and jigger masts 
were stopped outside, as it was impossible 
to get down to their heels. 

30. 


plugged. 


Four holes in the transom were 


37. The lazarette hatch about two feet 
six inches square was closed. It was under 
the cabin stair, which it took one diver six 
days to split out so as to get at the hatch. 

38 and 39. ‘Two: large ventilators in front 
of the poop through the cabin. ‘These were 
tightened by a pad in the hold, secured by a 
long bolt reaching up through the poop and 
screwed on top. 

go. The jigger hatch, six feet by seven 
feet six inches, was closed by a hatch put on 
in one piece jointed with-a canvas pad, and 
fastened with hook bolts under. the combing 
and screwed up on top. 

gi. The ventilator hatch through the 
after house, six feet by three feet two inches, 
was closed by a hatch made in two pieces, 
fastened by hook bolts screwed up on the 
outside, and made tight with a canvas pad. 

2—45. The ventilator sills in front of 
the poop were made tight by covers bolted 
on rubber joints. 

gO. ‘Yheoval manhole to the water tanks, 
ten inches by sixteen inches, was made tight 
with wood cover and canvas pad, fastened 
with one toggle screw bolt. 

47. The mizzen hatch, sixteen feet by 
nine feet, was covered with wood, made in 
two pieces and secured to place by hook bolts, 
tightened with a canvas pad. Owing to the 
size of this hatch strong stanchion was 
placed from the center of it, down to the 
keelson to take the pressure of the water. 

48 and 4g. The ship’s pumps were exam- 

ined and plugged, for fear of lower valves 
being open. : 
. The cover to the ventilator through the 
middle house, seven feet by three feet four 
inches, was made of wood In two pieces, with 
canvas pad fastened with hook bolts, and 
screwed up outside. 

5z. The cover to the main hatch, sixteen 
by nine feet, was made of wood in two pieces, 
with canvas pad fastened with hook bolts, 
with a center stanchion down to keelson. In 
the forward half of this were placed the pump 
pipes, which were ten inches’ diameter. 
These were extended to the ceiling between 


decks. ‘The idea of putting the ends of the 


suctions between decks instead of in the 
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lower hold was to pump the water out between 
the decks and have the water in the lower 
hold to right the ship. In the after half of 
this hatch was placed a hinged door, so 
arranged that when the air compressor was 
in operation, should the quantity of air be 
greater than the capacity of the pumps, no 
pressure could come on hull; this worked 
automatically, 3 

52. ‘The ventilator through forward house, 
seven feet by three feet four inches, was cov- 
ered with wood in two pieces, with canvas 
pad fastened with hook bolts screwed up out- 
side. 

53. Vhe forward hatch, six feet by six feet, 
was covered with wood, with canvas pad 
secured with hook bolts screwed up outside. 

54 and 55. ‘Twoventilators, twelve inches 
diameter, reaching from the hold to the top 
of the forecastle deck. ‘hese were closed 
by wood with canvas pad inside of the main 
deck, fastened by a long screw bolt passing 
to the top of the forecastle and screwed up. 

56— 59. The ventilator bitts were made 
water tight by covers with rubber joint. 

60. ‘The oval manhole, fourteen. inches 
by eleven inches, to the chain lockers was 
closed with a wooden cover and canvas pad 
secured by a toggle bolt. 

6rand 62, Anchor chains passing through 
deck. ‘hese were plugged and canvas coats 
put around the chains. | 

63. The hatch to the fore peak, two feet 
six inches by three feet six inches, was closed 
with a wood cover and canvas pad secured 
with hook bolts screwed up outside. 

~All these holes were closed and made abso- 
lutely water tight. Every hole was discov- 
ered except two. One-of these two was a 
one and one-half pipe scupper in the cabin, 
and the other was one of the wedges in the 
jigger mast. These were not found until after 
the vessel was raised, 

The holes thus closed, pump connections 


_. were once more made, and the barge was then 


moved over to the other side. It was 
expected that as the vessel came up she would 
gradually right herself. We did not know 


how much mud was tnside the vessel and 
inside the bulwarks. 
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All was ready fora trial, early on the morn- 
ing of the 4th of July. A fourth time the 
‘Earl of Dalhousie ” came up in about the 
usual time; and this time she kept coming 
until the stern was about twenty feet above 
the water, and the bow onthe mud. At this 
point the pump stopped working, through air 
vetting into the pipe and destroying the suc- 
tion ; and this attempt also had to be aban- 
doned as a failure. 

The next device was to put a pump on the 
suction pipes so as to exhaust the air and 
keep a vacuum of from fourteen to eighteen 
inches; and in addition to the tank on the 
bowsprit to bolt pigiron on the keel. (C, cut 
No. 2.) This being ready, on the 12th the fifth 
attempt was made. ‘This time, in addition to 
the iron on the keel, two pile pulling machines 
were set to lifting on the masts, as it had 
been noticed that the ship inclined to turn 
bottom up as. she rose because of the mud 
on the inside of the guards, amounting to 
about three hundred tons. 

In about the usual time the stern came up 
as before; and as the vessel rose, pig iron 
was clamped on the keel until seventy-five 
tons were there, which was all that we 
could get on. ‘lhe pumping was continued 
until the stern post at the lower part of the 
rudder was twenty-one feet above the water. 
Now at last the bow began to lift, and it was 
beginning to look like a success, — when one 
‘of the tackles on the pile pullers gave way. 
The time wasted in getting fast again strained 
the pump suction until it too gave way, and 
the pumps stopped. 

A spare pump capable of throwing seven 
hundred and fifty gallons per minute had 
been provided, and this was put to work by 
dropping the end of the hose into one of the 
side lights, but this pump could not keep up 
with the leaks. However, the ship was now 


- afloat for the first time; and tow boats were 


brought and she was towed in towards the 
shore into shallow water. It was very diffi- 
cult to keep the suction of the pumps from 
breaking while this was done, owing to the 
distance the ship had to move ; for she had 
to rise forty feet perpendicularly, and to turn 
over at the same time. 
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Preparations for another trial were made 
by moving the barge around to the opposite 
side, so that the ship would shorten the suc- 
tions, and fastening the tackles to the masts 
of the ship and to the masts on the barge. 
The suctions were moved lower down on the 
barge, and taken straight from the vessel’s 
hatch, and all the pipes were kept under 
water to There 
lines of eight-inch suction pipes, each one 
hundred and ten feet long, which were very 
difficult to look after. 

Before starting, all that was left of the 
broken masts and rigging, which seemed to 
prevent her from righting, was cleared away ; 
and on the 26th of July. the sixth attempt 
was made. Up came the “ Earl of Dal- 
housie ” as before; except that this time the 
stern did not come so. high before the bow 
lifted, as the water was not sodeep.. It now 
appeared to be simply a question of pumping. 


save leakage. were four 


But when she had got up quite a distance, 
the pumps refused to work. 
had become defective from so many strains 
and hard work. ‘There was nothing to be 
done but to let her go to the bottom again. 
Leaving her there, we took out all the suc- 
tions and had them thoroughly repaired and 
put in first-class shape. On. the 2d of Au- 
gust all was ready for the seventh attempt. 
As six times before, the commotion in the 
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water soon took place, the stern appeared, 
and the ship slowly rose. Our pumps 
worked splendidly and took nearly all the 
water out between decks. So high at last 
was * The Earl of Dalhousie” floating that 
the keel, all fore and aft, was thirteen feet 
above water ; and it was time to try to roll 
her over. 7 

But all that could be done with about 
eighteen tons strain on each of three masts 
and the seventy-five tons of iron on the keel 
was to roll her up till water was level with — 
the center of the masts. So she was towed 
towards the shore and allowed to sink where 
her side would be about four feet ovt of 
water at high tide, although still on her 
Here one hundred tons of old 
railroad iron were placed eighteen feet out 
from the keel on struts, the lower end of 
which rested on the side of the keel, while 
the upper end was secured by a wire rope 
leading over the rail. (D, cut No. 3.) All 
the time that we were putting on this iron 
the ship kept rolling in the mud giving every 
indication that she was nearly ready to come 
up for good. 

All being ready, at four o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th of August the final start 
was made. From the first there was every 
indicatior that this eighth attempt would be 
crowned with success. We managed to get 


broadside. 


\ 
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the mast heads high enough to come on top 
of the barge, and blocked them up there 
until the vessel was pumped out dry. ‘Then 


\ the rail began to appear. The mud, which 


accumulated at E E, cut No. 3, was shoveled 
off; and as it was removed, and_ ballast 
put in the high side, the vessel slowly righted, 
and soon was towed alongside of the wharf, 
her,appearance being indicated by cut No. 4, 
—and the difficult problem of lifting and 
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turning over a steel ship with three hun- 
dred tons of mud, on her bulwarks was 
successfully accomplished after eighty-two 
days of incessant labor continued day and 
night. Her rigging, deck, and hull were 
covered with a growth of marine moss two 
inches long, and presented a weird, uncanny 
appearance. She has since made two suc- 
cessful trips to Europe, and is now in the 
North Pacific loading coal for this port. 
Irving M. Scott. 


AFTER: YEARS. 


Upon the hills the wakened vine 
Grows green again thro’ wind and shine, 
As when its shadowed freshness filled 


‘The sacred places, 


many-hilled, 


Of far-off Lebanon, — there seen 

Of old, the cedarn heights between. 
Still buried hopes of those old days 
Come back, and music of. their ways ; 
And now that skies are blue again, 


Some face is pressed against the pane; 
Some heart is longing still to say: 


Arise, my love, and come away.” 


G. Melville Upton. 
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K.. G..C;-- A TALE OF FORT. ALCATRAZ. 


As the report of the sunrise gun at Alca- 
traz echoes and reverberates among the hills 
bordering the bay, or crosses the water and 
strikes upon the ear of the busy citizen of 
San Francisco, few there are who stop to 
think of the miniature world within itself 
from whence that sound originates. Habit 
has perhaps with most of these made the 
sound no longer even noticed. And yet this 
small community of men and women con- 
tinues, neither in nor of the city, but so near 
it that the noisy hum of its streets, the clang- 
ing bells and screeching steam whistles, are 
audible there, though so softened that the 
drowsy effect isno longer one of discord; a 
place where the drama of life is enacted, 
and the panorama moves steadily forward. 
Strange happenings have combined with the 
quiet routine of daily life on this island to 
make its history. An evidence of one of 
these still remains, though the facts relating 
to it are rapidly fading into tradition. ‘This 
is the story. 


HeNRY DILLON: was proud of stock 
from which he had sprung, though like many 
of his class he would have been unable to 
tell exactly why. He knew that his grand- 
father had owned the plantation upon which 
he had himself first seen the light; and that 
he had also owned a great many negroes, some 


ef whom had come down in the family to his’ 


own time; he also knew that his father, a 
gentleman of the old school, had succeeded 
to the estate when he was born. More than 
this he did not know, and had never taken 
the trouble to inquire ; it was quite sufficient 
to know that the Dillons had an undisputed 
recognition among the first families. Like 
every true Virginian, he believed —— as some 
English writer has in substance expressed it 
— that the traditional cavalier and British 
nobleman flourished in a hazy and pictur- 


esque fashion somewhere at the root of the 
family tree. Though he was but the fourth 
generation of his race that could be identi- 
fied in his native State, there might still be 
depended upon in the far away background 
of the Southern fancy, a gentleman mounted 
on a prancing charger, with ruffled lace and 
streaming feather, who had founded the 
American branch of the family in the early 
days of the Old Dominion. 

While Flenry was yet a boy he knew that 
fortune had ceased to smile on the family ; 
the ancestral acres did not yield as formerly ; 
some of the nezroes had sickened and died; 
others had been spirited away by the Aboli- 
tionists, through the underground railroad, 
at that time secretly but actively at work, its 
headquarters on the Western Reserve of Ohio. 
The pressure on the available resources had 
already become apparent in a way that was 
humiliating, and the hereditary pride of the 
Dillons was sorely tried. 

On arriving at his majority he found him- 
self but, indifferently prepared for an inde- 
pendent struggle in life, though he had been 
educated at an institution of considerable 
note; but at which a defense of the divine 
right of slavery had been apparently one of 
the most important objects in view. It. was 
also true he had attained a knowledge of the 
law, by a desultory course of study in the 
office of a friend and neighbor, the circuit 
judge, by whom he had also been a little 
later admitted to the bar, All this had how- 
ever been accomplished during those inter- 
vals of time which were spared from the more 
congenial occupation of riding about the 
country on his black mare, and visiting the 
adjacent towns and _ plantations. 
course had been more with the idea of being 
fitted to enter political lite and become a gen- 
tleman who might creditably represent the 
family name than for the practical purpose ot 
entering upon the profession seriously, as a 
means of livelihood. 


The law. 
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But he was an earnest, clear-headed young 
fellow, and but for the prejudices that had 
come to him naturally, he might still have 
been fairly able to enter the lists with young 
men that had been differently bred, unaided 
in the general competition for a place and 
recognition in life. His natural ability was 
of no mean order, and his latent energy was 
quite sufficient, though it had as yet lacked 
a field for its development and operation. 

Such an apparently purposeless life soon 
became unsatisfactory and irksome to young 
Dillon, who was conscious of greater pos- 
sibilities. ‘To remain at home with his 
younger brother and sister, and perhaps 
share with both the steadily decreasing rev- 
enue to be derived from the plantation, was 
not acheerful prospect.. Like the ancient 
worthy who had brought his name to the 
colony two centuries earlier, his eyes were 
turned to the west, that point towards which 
restless man has been: constantly moving 
since. Civilization began, with the hope of 
finding room. 

The discovery of gold in California about 
this time was something that seemed to have 
been brought about by a kind Providence as 


his especial opportunity. Reports of the fab- 


ulous wealth of the mines had reached Vir- 
ginia, where as elsewhere the gold fever was 
at its height. Among the young men in his 
county the excitement was great, and a large 
number made early preparations to seek 
their fortunes in the gold-fields. 

‘The early overland migration to the Pa- 
cific Coast was a memorable one, which has 
left its permanent mark on our new civiliza- 
tion; the influence of whose character and 
the impetus of whosé energy will reach to 
generations yet unborn. By the operation of 
natural selection, sturdy, active, pushing, and 
energetic men from all parts of the Union 
directed their steps toward the setting sun, 
and that ferva incognita from which Califor- 
nia has evolved. Independence, Missouri, 
was one of the principal outfitting points for 
the overland migration, from which point 
came a living stream of eager, anxious human- 
ity, beginning with the earliest sign of spring, 
and continuing so late that the snows of the 
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Sierras blocked its final passage and cut off 
its rear guard, leaving it snow-bound at the 
eastern base of the mountains, to live as best 
it might until the opening of another season. 

With one of the first of these companies 
was found young Dillon, as one of a small 
band of young adventurers that had started 
from Virginia together. Their possessions 
consisted of the covered wagon containing a 
supply of food and clothing sufficient to 
enable them to reach the mines, the usual 
camp equipage and mining tools, and an 
array of guns, pistols, and bowie knives. suf- 
ficient to have armed a troop of ‘Texas ran- 
gers or Mosby’s guerillas. To the wagon were 
hitched four yokes of patient, mild eyed 
oxen, whichever and anon cast furtive glances 
toward the impatient driver, who disregard- 
ing the pitiless rays of the sun on the Lar- 
amie plains, strove to urge them to a brisker 
pace, while they would seem to say, ‘‘ Kind 
master, do not strike us ; but then if you must 
you may.” 

This weary pilgrimage across the continent 
has been often described, and will not be 
repeated here. In this case, though it was 
replete with incidents of danger and _ priva- 
tion, attacks by Indians, and the danger of per 
ishing for the want of water in crossing the 
immense —then almost unknown — waste of 
alkali desert, it is enough to record that the 
party finally crossed the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains and reached California safeiy, where at 
Sonora in the Southern mines the little band 
of immigrants separated. 

There were few of the pioneers who did not, 


for atime at least, try their fortunes with the 


pick and shovel, and Dillon was no exception 
to this rule. His mining days were how- 
ever not of long duration, and they were with- 
out unusual interest ; though this experience 
helped him to acquire a knowledge of men 
and developed a feeling of self-reliance that 
were afterward useful. Three years later 
found him located at Los Angeles, engaged 
in the practice of law ; a portion of his time 
while in the mines having been devoted to a 
careful review of his early studies, 

Careful and painstaking in what he really 
attempted, he soon succeeded in establishing 


; 
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himself, and had formed a partnership with 
a young lawyer from a Northern State, a few 
years his senior, whom he had first met in the 
mines. The Northerner, with the advantage 
of some practical experience in the profession 
and a more systematic early training, had been 
of assistance to Dillon while engaged in the 
review of his law studies ; and the association 
and friendship thus begun had afterwards led 
to the partnership between the two at Los 
Angeles. Beside this, Dillon had secured a 
foothold with the dominant political party, 
an important step on the road to a success- 
ful career in public life. 

At the age of about twenty-seven, Dillon 
Was prepossessing if not handsome, though 
slightly angular, tall, and thin. His head was 
finely shaped, and covered with dark brown 
hair which he wore long, after the fashion of 
the time and hisclass; his face was cleanly 
shaved, excepting the heavy dark moustache 
which concealed the upper lip and wasallowed 
to droop over the mouth. A wide-brimmed 
soft hat partially hid the white forehead, which 
was high and intellectual ; and there was a 
kindly though dignified expression in his quiet 
gray eyes, which indicated goodwill to his 
fellows, and had done much to increase his 
popularity among men, Irrespective of section 
or political party. He was habitually clad in 
black, a tightly fitting frock coat buttoned over 
the chest. His language retained the pro- 
vincialisms of the South, so familiar but inde- 
scribable. Dillon was in fact —1n appear- 
ance at least —a conventional type of the 
Pacific Coast “Chivalry” of ante bellum days; 
one which, once frequently met, passed away 
with the war of the rebellion and the coming 
of the railroad. 


IT, 


Sociery at that time can hardly be said to 
have existed ; that is in the sense in which 
the word is now understood... California was 
mainly a community of men. Wives were 
scarce, and daughters still more unusual. 
Nobody knew “who was who,” and but few 


cared. If Jones — who was of a good family 


at home —— chose to marry the servant girl 
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whose fresh appearance had caught his sus- 
ceptible fancy at his boarding place, or to 
contract a worse marriage, whose business 
was it? The disadvantages originating in 
matrimonial alliances such as these did not 
appear until later. Social pressure had not 
reached the point which was to cause those 


natural barriers separating individuals into 


classes. Many factors, and money, have 
since combined to do this, and we have still 
a social condition within which the lines of 
demarkation are only evolving. 

Although society in general was in the 
chaotic state indicated, there was yet a rigid, 
now almost forgotten, element, in its day a 
very important one, that of the native Call- 
fornian or old Spanish families. Dzullon’s 
early life and previous associations had ‘af- 
forded but little opportunity for female so- 
ciety, ana it was from within the pale of this 
exclusive caste that he was destined first to 
become conscious of the influence of the 
gentler sex. His law practice — now rapidly 
increasing — was the occasion of frequent 
professional trips through the southern por- 
tions of the State ; especially so as this prac. 
tice was largely with the litigation that had 
erown out of the old system of Mexican 
land grants. This brought him into direct 
contact with the native Californians, and his 
firm having been the means of adjusting sev- 
eral vexed questions of this kind to their sat- 
isfaction, great confidence was secured by the 
young lawyers at Los Angeles, which led to 
a large business of this nature, not alone 
with the Californians, but also with Ameri- 
cans who had become interested in the end- 
less complications that bad their origin in 
this troublesome system. While engaged in 
this way, it had repeatedly been Dillon’s for- 
tune to accept the hospitality of the San 
Pablo ranch. 

This place was then owned by one of the 
most aristocratic of these old families, on the 
father’s side of pure Castilian blood, which 
had the generation before emigrated directly 
from old Spain, and become possessed of 
one of the immense grants from the Mexi- 
can government. Don José had fought val- 
iantly against the Americans when they came 


| 
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a3 the invaders of California, but unlike most 
of his race, at the close of hostilities he had 
accepted the new conditions with all they 
implied, and was thenceforth a loyal citizen 
of the United States. Indignant and resent- 
ful, as he had at first felt, he had grown to 
like the Americans ; and though none the 
less proud of his own purity of blood, he 
made no secret of a wish that his children 


might grow up under the modified influences, - 


the advantages of which he had quickly ob- 
served. It was not so with the Doja, his 
wife, whose Mexican blood continued to 
transmit the bitter prejudices of her people, 
which, however, were seldom manifested 
openly, owing to the stronger influence of 
the hospitable Don. It was here that Dil- 
lon found himself always a more than wel- 
come guest. , 

‘The Senorita Matilda was the only daugh- 
ter. In -her the traditional type of the Span- 
ish maiden was intensified. ‘The admixture 
of the darker blood of the mother had served 


only to heighten. a dazzling. brillianey of 


complexion, the delicate blush of which was 
incomparable. . Her regular features and the 
hereditary grace of her slight, dainty figure 
had .lost nothing transmission from. her 
Castilian ancestors, and contributed to a 
veneral effect that has often proved irresisti- 
ble to men of a wider and more varied ex- 
perience with womankind than was Jillon, 
At the early dawn of womanhood as she was, 
the demure, half-inviting, half-retreating coy- 
ness, the wealth of midnight hair,— which, 
contrary to custom, was permitted to fall 
vracefully behind the shapely head neck, 
—with eyes whose liquid depths seemed un- 
fathomable, were too powerful a magnet for 
[illon’s nature to withstand. He was _ be- 
wildered, and led a willing. captive by the 
despotism of his senses. 

So complete was the spell this vision of 
loveliness had produced, that he did not seek 
or miss. those graces of mind or character 
that. he had held) vaguely in 
thought as inseparable from his ideal woman. 


heretofore 


He was content to exist in. the roseate halo 
that to him seemed to surround her pres- 
cnce. 

Vou, NI.—to. 
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His suit was a successful one ; the consent 
of the father was obtained, — indeed, the, 
approval and gratification at the pr&é 
posed marriage of his daughter with the eligt- 
ble young American was unconcealed; and 
the day for the ceremony was appointed. 


III, 


Asour this time Dillon and his partner 
were retained by some Sacramento parties 
representing a large land interest covered by 
a grant, a suit concerning which was to be 
brought before the supreme court of the State. 
Much to Dillon’s annoyance, he found him- 
self unavoidably associated in this case with 
a lawyer who came down from > Sacramento, 
The infla- 
ence of some friend had secured the retention 
of Seymour and his undesirable association 


and whose name was Seymour. 


with the Los Angeles lawyers, doubtless with 


‘the purpose that he might share in the rep- 


utation that it was expected would be gained 
by the successful termination of a case of so 
much importance. 

Seymour was an Irishman —a ‘Trinity man 
— of the English-Irish type. He knew little 
of the law, as he frankly admitted; he had 
been an officer in the British army, and had 
spent some years in that service in various 
remote partsof Her Majesty’s possessions. ‘lir- 
ing ofa military life at a foreign station, he had 
resigned and turned up in California, where 
he had quite recently been admitted to the 
bar; and this was the first case in which he 
had been employed. 
years of age, a dashing, showy man, after the 


He was about thirty 


Charles O Malley model, with a ready tongue 
and fund ot anecdote, which with complete 
assurance were made to take the place of some 
of the more solid qualities. “Two men could 
not well have been more differently constitu- 
ted than were he and Dillon whose dignified 
reserve and earnestness. of 
marked traits. 

While the lawsuit was in preparation, Sey- 


purpose were 


mour had accompanied Dillon over the boun- 
daries of the contested land grant, a portion 
of which was adjacent to San Pablo, and it 
was thus_that Sevmour also first became a 


— 
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guest at the ranch, where he met the Senor- 
ita Matilda, and where too he soon became 
a frequent visitor. 

The young girl’s education had been 
obtained at the convent at San José, from 
which she had recently returned. Hereto- 
fore she had seen few young men, those the 
sons of the neighboring families, whose prac 
tice it had frequently been to dash in and out 
of the large courtyard at the ranch, mounted 
on fiery mustangs, their heads covered by 
broad sombreros ornamented with wide bands 
of silver and gold embroidery, their legs 
encased in slashed leather trousers supported 
at the waist by a bright sash of crimson silk, 
while from their heels dangled and clanked 
immense Mexican spurs with jingling pen- 
dants. It was thus the young Californians 
endeavored to pay court, and so had hoped 
to find favor in the eyes of the fair one, the 
fame of whose beauty had extended far; but 
each in succession had as signally failed. 
Toward Dillon she had attracted 
because he was different from any young 
man she had ever before met; perhaps, too, 
the paternal influence had been exerted in his 
behalf — though it was quite as certain the 
Dona had no wish for an American son-in- 


been 


law. 

But now the bluff, blonde, and handsome 
Seymour, with his glib tongue and military 
style, was a new sensation, quite in contrast 
with the modest demeanor and undemon- 
strative habit of the man she was to marry. 
Seymour was quick to see this, and his 
vanity was immensely flattered; there was 
too a romantic flavor about it all which was 
very enticing. Possibly the unwritten law to 
which men hold each other accountable con- 
cerning their mutual relations with individu- 
als of the opposite sex, might have prevented 
Seymour from a deliberate attempt to sup- 
plant the affections of Dillon; but the marked 
encouravement he found was too strong a 
temptation, and he lost no opportunity of 


finding her presence. 

The changed relations did not immediately 
dawn upon the-consciousness of the unsus- 
picious Dillon, whose confidence was destined 
to a rude awakening. It was after he had 
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made a flying businesstrip to the San Gabriel 
Mission on theafternoon of one Sunday when 
he and Seymour had been invited to dine at 
San Pablo, that a discovery was forced upon 
him which opened his eyes, and changed his 
entire plans for the future. 

Riding slowly up the long avenue leading 
to the house, on his return near the close of 
the day, his attention was arrested by the 
sound of voices issuing from a clump of live 
oaks at the roadside. ‘The trunks of these 
trees had been overgrown by vines, which 
had formed a natural arbor, a romantic 
retreat, where he had been wont to Stray in 
company with his betrothed. This place was 
known as the Casa Vista, as from it the 
house was first brought into view. At this 
point the road turned; near it a rippling 
stream from the neighboring foothills tum- 
bled over the rocks, making just sufficient 
noise to deaden the sound of his horse’s feet 
as he approached. His mind occupied with 
pleasant thoughts of her who was always first 
there, he had scarcely heeded the low sound 
of voices, and he might have passed on but 
that his horse, with equine curiosity, wheeled 
sharply out of the road and stopped directly 
opposite the clump of trees, as suddenly dis- 
covering the occupants of the place. Here 
a sight met the astonished gaze of the love 
that for an instant caused him to doubt the 
evidence of his senses. On a rustic seat 
which had been improvised with the limbs 
of a fallen tree sat Seymour, at his side the 
maiden whowas [)illon’s promised bride. One 
of Seymour's arms encircled the slender waist, 
and a tiny hand rested unresistingly in his. 

Painfully but quickly was Dillon able to 
comprehend a degree of perfidy that woman 
is sometimes capable of; that intimacy which 
should have been his alone, as an accepted 
lover, he now saw as freely enjoyed by 
another, hitherto an unsuspected rival. The 
senorita, in dismay, would gladly have extri- 
cated herself, but it was useless; Seymour 
would not release her. It seemed to suit 
his purpose to announce in. this way a 
stronger claim, and he continued to look 
unflinchingly into the wrathful eyes of the 
angry man before him. 
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“ You shall answer to me for this!” said 
Dillon, when he had so far regained his com- 
posure as to be willing to trust his voice, but 
without deigning to glance toward the false 
beautiful girl — now more beautiful than ever 
in her distress. 

* As you wish,” replied Seymour, still with- 
out changing his position. 

Dillon wheeled his horse about, and rode 
rapidly away toward Los Angeles. 


Avr sunrise on the crisp bright morning of 
a December in Southern California, these 
two men met, perhaps to take each other’s 
lives. The preliminaries for this meeting 
had been arranged by “ friends” — such as 
never were wanting in those days — in accor- 
dance with the requirements of ‘‘ the code.” 

About ten miles above Old San. Pedro lies 
a long strip of ocean beach, where the huge 
rollers break at unceasing intervals along 
the sandy shore, the solemn stillness between 
each returning wave there unbroken. by the 
voice or sound of man. The face of nature 
was as yet undisturbed, though the point has 
since become known as the “Salt Works.” 
This was the spot that had been selected ; 
here were these two men to fight. 

The first bright streaks of dawn on the 
horizon had found both the principals and 
seconds already on the ground; also a sur- 
¢eon who had been summoned from the mil- 
itary barracks at San Diego. ‘The latter was 
present not only in his professional capacity, 


but also asa disinterested witness to the hos- 


tile meeting. 

As the morning sun appeared above the 
east of the mountains the principals faced 
each other. ‘One, —two, — three,” were 
slowly but distinctly pronounced ; then the 
word “ fire /” The report of two pistols 
followed instantly, and both men fell; each 
having the “satisfaction” of witnessing what 


at first appeared to be the fatal wound he 
had inflicted on his adversary. 

But it was not to beso. A merciful power 
which sometimes interferes in the affairs of 
men had willed it otherwise, and the taking 
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of a human life was not to be recorded to 
blacken the soul and haunt the memory of 
either, in the years that were to follow in 
the lives of these two men, neither of whom 
was bad. An. examination indicated the 
character of the wounds of both. Seymour 
had been shot through the fleshy part of the 
thigh, the bone suffering a slight fracture. 
With Dillon the bullet had been nearer fatal; 
it had passed through his right side cutting 
one of the ribs. 

The surgeon was soon able to put both 
men in condition to be moved in the car- 
riages, and they left the “field of honor,” 
But the facts that had brought them there 
remained unaltered. 

Dillon was confined to his bed in his bach- 
elor rooms at Los Angeles but a short time, 
and was soon about as usual though looking 
paler. When he first appeared, he found he 
had risen perceptibly in the estimation of a 
community where public sentiment continued 
to regard deeds like this as deeds of hero- 
ism ; and though it had been his wish that the 
matter should be kept quiet, it was not pos- 
sible. It was known and discussed in every 
saloon and public place in town by the time 
the day had fairly opened, and the morning 
‘“nips” had begun at the various bars, on the 
day of the duel. 

To the Virginian, however, the sense of 
mortification was intense ; and when congrat- 
ulated by numerous friends he wished himself 
faraway. He was only reminded that he had 
been the dupe of a heartless girl ; his man- 
hood had been trifled with, his love had been 
cast aside to suit the whim and caprice of the 
false creature who could not appreciate it ; 
and he had been supplanted by a rival his 
own Inferlor in every sense. He was humil- 
lated and his self-love was wounded. 

At first he determined to leave Los Ange- 
les, but the better counsel of his friend and 
partner prevailed, and he soon again found his 
mind fully occupied with matters pertaining 
to his profession, which left him little: leisure 
for reflection. He discovered, too, that he 
was sufficiently a philosopher to view the 
matter from a common-sense standpoint. 
Many men have passed through similar expe- 
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riences, and why not he? was the question he 
asked mentally. He had made a_ lucky 
escape, retained his personal liberty and so 
forth, which a man does not. always appre- 
ciate ; besides it was better to have learned 
the truth before it was too late. It was thus 
he reasoned, rather than wasting time in idle 
regrets or morbid sentimentalism. Of course 
his visits at the ranch ceased, and though ‘tor 
a time he missed the genial society of the 
hospitable Don, his was an active, busy hfe, 
the affairs of which continued to pass on 
undisturbed by the brief period of romance 
that had for a time entered Into it. 

The association of Seymour as one of the 
attorneys in the land grant suit was terimin- 
ated. 
brought to a successful close. 


During the winter the suit itself was 
Soon after this 
Seymour and the beautiful Californian were 
married, - though contrary to the paternal 
wish. . They passed out of the range of J)i1- 
lon’s observation, and were soon dropped 
from his thoughts, If recollected oceasion- 
ally, it was with no lingering regret ; and he 
congratulated himself upon having learned a 
lesson. | 

The years continued to pass ; each adding 
to the influential standing of Dillon in the 
community where he hved, and as well with 
his political party elsewhere, by which he was 
revarded as an available man who micht soon 
represent California in the councils of. the 
nation at Washington. It wasso situated that 
the beginning of the war of the rebellion 
found him. 


Wien the war came, the Union and Scces- 
sion sentiments of the people of California 
were quite nearly balanced. But with the 
prestige acquired by an unbroken -Southern 
political rule,the impetus and strength that 
caine to the cause of the Contederacy from 
the 
Ineton, the long possession of all the poliuecal 
offices of the government by Southern men, 
the domination of the military forces by South- 
erm officers, California and the Pacific Coast 


stood upon the brink of a civil war, the horrors 
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attitude of the administration at Wash-- 
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of which once precipitated would, from the 
absolute isolation of the State, have exceeded 
those experienced in any of the border States. 
The formation of the Union party which later 
controlied affairs was by no means an iImme- 
diate occurrence, but was more a process of 
evolution gaining strength asevents took place 
at the East. Prominent and influential citi- 
zens in the early days of the war. hesitated, 
who later on were strong in the Union cause. 
Comparatively few people in’ California at 
that tine fully realized the eritical period over 
which they were enabled. finally to pass in 
safety; nor -have ‘they: yet learned ‘to give 
credit for this. sate. deliverance where that 
credit is due. 

The fact is too well established to require 
more than a reminder that there early existed 
a conspiracy tor the seizure of Alcatraz Island, 
Point, Arsenal, and the minor 
defenses inand about the harbor of San_I*ran- 
cisco. ‘Thus to secure’a key: to the interior 
with all its resources would be in effect pos- 
session Of the State, for lesser details would 
have remained to be carried into effect with 
littie ditticulty. 
to. be seized and 


Phe Panama steamers. were 
ransformed into. hostile 
cruisers... Some. wished to’ ratse again the 
bear flag and declare a Pacitic republic, only 
that it might finally become an important 
part of the Confederacy itself. “Phat so much 
of the army as was. stationed on. the Pacific 
Coast was under the command of. an_ officer 
of Southern birth and sympathies, whose sen 


tuinents were clearly appreciated, was a guar- 


antee that the policy of the military forces 
ld be confined to a defensive one. 

The early appearance of. a Union. general 
who had been selected by. the war depart- 
ment and secretly: dispatched to: Calitornia, 
nipped the plans of the Secessionists in the 
bud ; but during all the years.of the rebellron 
they did not cease to hope that California 


and its gold might be secured to the Confed- 


eracy. Phe Pacific Coast once in the hands 


of the Confederates, with its metal fields as 
england 


sinews of war, that. credit. which 


waited so eagerly to vive would have been 


assured. ‘That gold which maintained. the 


Unton soldiers in the field would have been 


‘ 
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the strength of the Confederacy instead ; and 
who can say the war would not have termin- 
ated differently ? 

It was long before there was a perfect 
adjustment of the political lines from which 
those of society were also mainly determined. 
In the sparsely settled sections of the inte- 
rior, many who had been friends and. neigh- 
bors watched each other suspiciously, In 
the cities, men, and not unfrequently even 
women, denounced and insulted each other 
personally. The press) was especially vio- 
lent ; while events at the East were watched 
with an anxiety and eagerness that was sig- 
nificant. It was certain that had. the Con- 
federates met with a series of victories, the 
standard of rebellion would have been raised, 
and California would have been in the midst 
of a®civil strife; to what extent it might have 
been carried can now. be only a matter of 
conjecture. 

Most of the regular army was ordered East, 
and nearly sixteen thousand Union volunteers 
were raised in California, beside others in 
Oregon, Nevada, and Washington ‘Territory. 
But the authorities at Washington dared not 
remove a single regiment of these to the 
scene of hostilities in the Atlantic States. .To 
preserve on the Pacific Coast was 
admitted to be of vital significance. The ser- 
vices of these Union soldiers can never be 
over-appreciated. To 
vigilance California was indebted for that 


peace 


their never ceasing 


period of peace and remarkable. prosperity 
that 1t enjoyed during those years, notwith- 
standing the constant anxiety and apprehen- 
-sion that was experienced by those who were 
best. informed. 

In spite of the apparent security that 
existed, both elements were constantly on 
the alert and active. The Union League held 
Its secret Meetings all over the State, with its 
erips, pass-words, and alarm At 
these meetings the names of all known or sus- 


pected. sympathizers. with secession were re- 
ported “for observation,” and thereafter kept 
under careful surveillance, so that no promi- 
nent individual of this class could make an 
important move that did not become at once 


known. At such points as. there seemed 
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cause for apprehension, the. ubiquitious Un- 
ion soldier would appear upon the scene as 
if by magic. Frequently the disaffected local- 
ities would awake in the morning to find a 
troop of Union cavalry encamped in their 
midst, although people had gone to bed with 
the behef that the detested blue coats were 
far away. 

The Secesstonists 
though necessarily more careful and secret 
in their movements. The K.'G. 
“ Knights of the Golden Circle,” was a pow- 
erful secret organization which numbered 
many thousand, all of whom were sworn to 
the Southern cause, and were constantly at 
work by methods that quiet citizens would 
have been surprised and alarmed to know. 
The leaders of this order were in regular 
communication with the Confederate chiefs 
at Richmond ; the organization itself was said 
to be in a thorough state of discipline, and 
had its ramifications in the most remote and 
and unexpected places. It only waited a 
favorable opportunity to itself 
openly, when it was believed thousands of 
unorganized Southerners would have flocked 
to the standard of disunton. | 

Plans were again made to seize the fortifi- 


were not less active, 


proclaim 


cations In San Francisco harbor, and blow up 
the arsenal at Benicia, after first obtaining 
possession of the arms and ordnance stores ; 
which. plans failed through the vigilance of 
the troops... To watch and guard against the 
conspirators was not an idle task, and those 
whose duty it was could tell of many. plans 
that were frustrated while still in their ineip- 
iency. The streets of San Francisco and 
Sacramento bore a martial appearance. A 
provost guard was constantly on duty in San 
lrancisco; 1ts headquarters near the foot of 
Market street. At Camp Union, a few miles 
from the center of Sacramento, a very con- 
siderable body of troops was stationed during 
The celerity with 
dispatched to 


all the years of the war. 
which 


remote points was remarkable. 


detachments were 


Prominent secessionists were never lost 
sight of : nor were those localities where that 
element was considered strong. Ios Angeles 
was thought to be one of the most dangerous 


| 
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of these, and at Drum Barracks, twenty miles 
distant, was also stationed a body of soldiers. 

As the war progressed, arrests were occa- 
sionally made by the provost marshals for 
“disloyalty.” None but influential men 
were however retained, —though smaller 
lights sometimes sought this distinction. 
Those whom it was thought advisable to hold 
were usually sent to Fort Alcatraz as politi- 
cal prisoners. 

From the beginning of the war the atten- 
tion of the Union people and of the authori- 
ties of the government had been directed 
toward Dillon at Los Angeles. It was pretty 
well known that he was a leader in the secret 
Secession organization, though a conserva- 
tive One; and it was believed that he main- 
tained frequent Communication with mem- 
bers of the Confederate cabinet by means of 
an irregular but secret and constant system 
of meSsengers, who crossed the Kio Grande 
going into and coming out of Texas. Sub- 
sequent disclosures contained in the Rebel- 
lion Record publications which are now being 
made by the war department, have proved 
what was then believed, that in the event of 
a final rally in California, Dillon would have 
taken the field with a commission of high 
military rank in the service of the Confeder- 
acy. 

That he was not early arrested was. prob- 
ably owing to the fact that he had many warm 
personal friends who were stanch Union men, 

—not the least of whom was his law partner. 
He had, too, acted with great circumspection, 
carefully avoiding any public expression of 
opinion, which, as he well knew, would have 
been to no purpose other than to attract unde- 
sirable attention to himself, and thus to jeop- 
ardize the plans he had hoped the opportune 
time might come for carrying into vigorous 
execution. Butletters from his sister, which 
continued to reach him at intervals, and by 
which he learned of the desolation that had 
been brought to his old home in Virginia, 
served to arouse a feeling of bitter animosity 
toward the North. Sothat after the news of 
a Union defeat, and ata time when the cause 
itself seemed to have met with reverses, which 
for a brief interval cheered the Southerners 


in California, Dillon so far forgot his usual 
caution as to commit himself ina manner 
that led to his arrest. In a. speech in front 
of the Bella Union at Los Angeles, he had 
expressed sentiments denunciatory of the gov- 
ernment, and his words were immediately 
reported to San Francisco. Extracts from 
the speech were copied into nearly every loyal 
newspaper in the State ; and his arrest and 
confinement as a political prisoner at Alca- 
traz soon followed. 


VI. 


THE appearance of Diljon at Alcatraz was 


the occasion of considerable interest in the 


small community onthe island ; especially in 
the little circle of officers and officers’ fami- 
lies Who were then there. Other political pris- 
oners had from time to time been sent to 
the island, though they had not been long 
retained ; none however had been especially 
interesting in any way, and their coming and 
voing had been scarcely commented. on. 
With Dillon it was quite a different affair, for 
his reputation — through the newspapers and 
other sources — had long preceded him. 

He had come over from the city under 
charge of the provost marshal on the little 
steamboat “ Saucelito,” which furnished the 
island with its daily supply of fresh water 
from the main land, and then made irregular 
afternoon trips to the city for freight, return- 
ing to*Alcatraz on such occasions usually 
after nightfall; and consequently it was not 
generally known until the day following that 
he hadarrived. He had been placed in one 
of the casemates under charge of.a sentinel 
until guard-mounting next morning, at which 
time he was conducted to the adjutant’s 
office, where he found the commanding 
officer awaiting his arrival. 

The brave old soldier who had been 
selected to command the important post of 
Fort Alcatraz at this critical ‘period was an 
old army officer, a veteran of the Mexican 
war. He had also gained a reputation as an 
Indian fighter during the early troubles on 
this coast in California and Oregon, where 
he had been stationed after the close of hos- 
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tilities in Mexico. Finally he had _ resigned 
his commission and engaged in a quartz 
mining enterprise in one of the northern 
counties, by which he had realized a moder- 
ate fortune, which was rapidly increasing at 
the outbreak of the war. ‘Through a sense 
of patriotic duty, especially because he had 
been educated at the expense of the govern- 
ment, he. had placed his own affairs in the 
hands of an agent, and reéntered a military 
life by accepting a commission in the Cali- 
fornia Volunteers. He hoped that his experi- 
ence and knowledge might be valuable to the 
Union cause in California, which. he, with 
the keen perception developed by his military 
_ ideas and habits of thought, saw was to be 
_an important feature of the war, — though 
as he well knew it promised little of what is 
known as glory. 

He was a’ strict disciplinarian, though 
with a natural disposition as gentle as a 
child’s. His devotion to duty was unceas- 
ing, and he realized the importance of the 
post that had been entrusted to his com- 
mand, and that the defenses of San Fran- 
cisco harbor, of which Alcatraz was the chief, 
were of the utmcst consequence. But with 
all his soldierly qualities, he was a singularly 
modest and retiring man ; one who, perhaps 
from a natural ditfidence, saw very little 
socially of those under his command. If a 
criticism had been passed upon him, it might 
have been said that he was too trusting 1n 
his nature —a seeming anomaly, yet not an 
unusual trait of character with old officers. 
Having once placed confidence in a subor- 
dinate, it. would have required something 
more than ordinary indications to have 
aroused his suspicion as to anything that 
affected his integrity. 

On the particular November morning with 
which we are now concerned, the Colonel 
had come to the office somewhat earlier than 
usual, for the purpose of giving Dillon’s case 
the necessary attention, and was — as we 
have already seen — awaiting the arrival of 
the prisoner, when he made his appearance 
at the door under charge of a non-commis- 
sioned officer‘of the guard. Courteously, 
but without waste of time or words, he re- 
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quested Dillon to follow him into a private 
room used exclusively by the commanding 
officer, the door of which opened from the 
adjutant’s office ; and motioning to him to be 
seated, he said to’ him briefly : 

‘© Mr. Dillon, Iam aware of the cause of 
your having been sent here as a prisoner, and 
yesterday received from the general command- 
ing Instructions In your case. With your 
offense or the causes that brought you here 
I have nothing to do; I am only concerned 
in that you are securely held as a prisoner 
until such a time as higher authority may 
direct otherwise. Also that the information 
which you may unavoidably be able to obtain 
from day to day, as to the character, location, 
and strength of the guns on the island, or 
any other information that would be of value 
to an attacking force, is not secretly com- 
municated by you to the enemies of the 
United States either in the city or elsewhere. 
In short, you are not to be permitted to com- 
municate with or to see such persons. You 
will be allowed to send and receive such let- 
ters only as pertain to your personal affairs ; 
these to go through my hands open, and to 
be inspected and read by me, so far as seems 
advisable. Although I have no previous 
acquaintance with you, I am quite familiar 
with your standing and reputation, and have 
reason to believe you to be a-gentleman ; as 
such I am willing to assume the respsnsibil- 
ity of accepting your parole, or word of 
honor, that you will not under any circum- 
stances violate any of the conditions that 
have been indicated — either in spirit or In 
fact —or attempt to escape from the island. 
If you wish to accept these conditions you 
will be at: liberty to go about the island with- 
out a guard ; though all those who have been 
previously sent here for political offenses have 
been kent under a sentinel in the casemates. 
Ido you prefer to do this?” 

Dillon had not expected to receive such 
favorable consideration. He had frequently 
read in such of the California papers as were 
hostile to the government, of the tyrannical 
manner in which political prisoners were 
treated. at Alcatraz. He therefore replied 
without hesitation : 
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“Ves, sir; I will gladly accept the condi- 
tions that you mention ; and will promise that 
during my stay — which I believe will be a 
short one — I will not abuse the unexpected 
confidence you have seen fit to place in me.” 

* Very well,” replied the colonel. ‘* I will 
make you acquainted with Captain Seymour, 
whose duty it is, as next In rank to myself and 
as executive officer, to superintend the affairs 
of all who are sent him for confinement.” 
He touched a call bell, and an orderly opened 
the door. 

“Give my compliments to Captain Sey- 
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mour, and tell him I wish to see him,” he said 
to the orderly. 

Dillon remained seated ; although he had 
heard the name of the officer mentioned, he 
had attached no significance to it, and the 
somewhat awkward suspense that followed 
was natural. : 

The person who soon appeared in the unt- 
form of a captain he recognized as no other 
than his former antagonist in the duel on the 
ocean beach so many years ago, whom he had 
not seen since they had both fallen on that 
memorable morning, 


A. Upham. 


CONTINUED IN NEXE NUMBER, 


SHAKSPERE’ 


MviRYBODY reads Shakspere’s plays, but 
very few are familiar with his sonnets. The 
old fashioned diction and the odd, obsolete 
words might have excused this neglect ten 
years ago, but today the admirable notes of 
[dowden and Rolfe open the door for every- 
body to study them, and whoever has the 
courage to penetrate their mysteries will find 
a strange fascination in them. ‘The wonder- 
ful beauty of illustration and the compact, 
condensed expression of thouvht remind the 
reader at times of Shakspere’s best plays, 
while the gusts of intense personal feeling 
that sweep across some of these poems 
make him feel very near the heart of the 
great poet, adding to the mystery that clouds 
their real meaning, and investing them with 
a personal interest that challenges us to an 
eager search for their true interpretation. 

Are they really a chapter from his own 
life, and do they tell usa part of that expert 
ence which found utterance in the despair of 
a Hamlet and the passion of a Lear? Sup- 
pose that in the process of repairing Crosby 
House in I.ondon or the old Henley Street 
homestead in Stratford, a workman should 
chance upon a bundle of old letters in some 
dusty recess, giving a picture of Shakspere’s 
life in London from his own pen, what a 
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thrill of eager surprise would move the 
world of letters! How the news would be 
telegraphed around the globe. With what 
interest should we watch the deciphering of 
the crabbed, faded characters that opened to 
Such a 
series of pictures, 1 believe, we have in the 


us the heart of the great poet! 


sonnets, where we see retiected the moods 
of his inner life. © Love, jealousy, disap- 
pointment, despair, and again the peaceful 
‘happiness of renewed affection, flit in’ suc- 
cession across the magic mirror as we turn 
‘With 
this same key Shakspere unlocked his heart.’’ 


the pages of this wonderful book. 


A singular mystery shrouds the London 
life of this greatest of modern poets. ‘The 
era in which he lived abounded in copious 
writers ; a flood of light is thrown upon it by 
abundant records of every kind. ‘This man 
moved freely among the men of his day ; his 
poems went through many editions ;_ his 
plays were popular, his. friends were numer- 
ous, some of them among fhe highest in the 
land, — and yet his twenty-five years In Lon- 
don are altnost a blank mystery to us. Every- 
thing that could throw light upon this period 
has been examined — the contemporaneous 
writers have been sifted for any allusion. to 


his name, the local records have been 
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searched, and the end of it all is, the per- 
sonal relations of his. I.ondon life are a 
sealed book. 

He comes to London about 1586, acountry 
boy, barely twenty-two years. old, already 
loaded down for the race in life with a wife 
and three infant children, —— but without pro- 
fession Or means of support, for his father 
is a bankrupt. He plunges into the laby- 
rinth of London life and is lost to sight. In 
1592 a gleam of light crosses his path : the 
six. years In London have won him a place 
and he is already, at twenty-eight years of 
age, sufficiently known as a playwright and 
actor to excite the envy of his disappointed 
rivals and the respect of admiring friends ; 
and we read with pleasure Chettle’s praise 
of his civil. demeanor, his excellence in his 
profession, his grace in. writing, his upright- 
ness of dealing, and his good name ‘among 
people “of worship,” that 1s, of gentle blood. 

After this we lose all track again and get 
no further light on his personal life in Lon- 
don, unless what we may draw from his 
works. The records give a meager catalogue 
of dry bones. He acted upon the’stage, and 
he patched up old plays for the company to 
which he belonged. He published in 1593-4 
two poems which pleased the current taste 
and. went through several editions. 
acquired an interest in his dramatic company 
and wrote for its use the grand series of his 
plavs, which were probably withheld from 
publication as far as possible that the com- 
pany might have the sole use of them on the 
stave. 

He was a prudent business man, prospered 
in the world enough to buy a homestead in 
Stratford in 1597, when. only thirty-three 
years old, and by 1599 bad acquired a val- 
uable interest in the Blackfriars’ theatre. 
During his remaining lite at London he accu- 
mulated considerable means, which were 
mainly invested at his old home. Exactly 
when he retired to Stratford is uncertain, prob- 
ably by 1610. ‘This’ barren. list) contains 
about all we know of the London. life of 
Shakspere, — nothing of his friends, of his 
social life, of his personal habits, nothing 
whatever of the experience which led him to 


explore regions of human nature which no 
other man has ever dared to describe. Can 
we glean anything more than this from his 
plays ? 

If we can ascertain with reasonable cer- 
tainty their chronological order, a careful 
exdmination of them in this view will give 
some clue to the growth of his genius and 
some hint of the nature of his personal expe- 
rience. ‘True poetry must flow from the heart ; 
in all highest works of the imagination which 
deai with the emotions and the passions that 
sway the lives of men and women, only the 
genuine has true power. ‘he man must have 
felt it; the story must be written in his own 
blood. 

The general order of the plays is now pretty 
well agreed upon. First come the light come- 
dies of incident, with few well-defined charac- 
ters; such as Love’s Labor’s Lost, and 
Comedy of ‘Errors, or plays of pure fancy 
like Midsummer Night’s Dream, or lyric 
drama, such as Romeo and Juliet, full of 
pretty Conceits and amorous passions. 

Apparently tiring of this gay pageant he 
turns to English history, and clothes with 
lite the grand series of national heroes that 
adorn his historical plays. 

Life now runs smoother and freer with 
Shakspere and blossoms into his best come- 
dies, Much Ado, Twelfth Night, and As You 
Like It. After this group the shadow of the 
coming storm begins to darken the land- 
scape and the next piays, though we call 
them comedies are grave and somber in tone, 
heralding the solemn march of tragedy. All’s 
Well that Ends Well and Measure for Meas- 
ure deal with the trials and sorrows of life, 
while Troilus and Cressida 1s absolutely repul- 
sive in its distrust of humanity. 

At last the storm fairly breaks upon us 
with a constantly darkening cloud of ingrat- 
itude and crime. Julius Caesar and Hamlet 
are followed in rapid succession by Othello, 
Lear, and Macbeth, where men that should 
have been heroes are hurled to the depths of 
despair and crime by their own folly and the 
ingratitude of those in whom they placed the 
most trust. ‘Then come Antony, Coriolanus, 
and Timon, men of heroic stature broken 
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down and ruined by their own follies rather 
than the faults of others. 

At this point a marvelous change comes 
over the scene. The storm passes by, the 
sky clears up, and the sun breaks through the 
clouds bathing the landscape in a pastoral 
beauty. 

The five remaining plays, which some 
think were written at Stratford, are neither 
trazedies nor comedies and are often called 
romances — sometimes the Plays of Recon- 
ciliation. In these Shakspere seems to 
have become reconciled to life, and looks 
upon it with much kinder feelings. In all 
of them families broken asunder are reunited, 
friends long separated are reconciled, and a 
spirit of forgiveness breathes through them 
all. Posthumus sounds their key-note in 
his reply to Iachimo when the latter con- 
fesses his villainy, — worse than that of Iago, 
because it lacked the motive: 

Kneel not to me, 
Tire power that I have on you is to spare you, 


The malice towards you to forgive you. Live 
And deal with others better.” 


What fate would Shakspere have visited 
on such a wretch five years earlier, when he 
drew the picture of Iago? Prospero in the 
same tone of forgiveness refuses to wreak his 
vengeance on his enemies : — 

“Vet, with my nobler reason ‘gainst my fury 

Ido T take part : the rarer action Is 
In virtue than .in-vengeance.”’ 


In this happy spirit of reconciliation and 
peace Shakspere closes his volume. 

Now I am sure he gave us his own expe- 
rience in all the deeper motives of his plays. 
While I would notidentify him with any: one 
character, | believe the atmosphere of each 
group of plays expresses a mood of experience 
through which he had passed. In this con- 
victton I read the story of his I.ondon life 


thus : —~ ‘The current ran smoothly for many 
years ; it was full, free and happy. Then 
came some blow that shook his faith in 


humanity. Perhaps the first hint of the 
change is inthe melancholy Jaques with his 
sentimental misanthropy. ‘This mood deep- 
ened rapidly as the emptiness of human life 
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forced itself upon him; the hollowness of 


men’s professions, their ingratitude, and faith- 
lessness darkened his meditations. 

But he never sank into utter despair, like 
Othello, nor into the blank, rayless night of 
unfaith, like Timon. His soul was too great 
for that ; his faith and hope triumphed over 
his sorrows. He felt it was better to love 
than to hate, to forgive than to brood over 
his wrongs, and he came out of his bitter 
experience a wiser and a better man, serene 
and peaceful. A new heaven had opened 
before him, and the earth was transfigured 
by its light with a brighter beauty than it 
had worn before his trials. In this peaceful 
mood his life ended. 

It istrue that Halliwell-Phillips, and other 
matter-of-fact Shakspere scholars laugh at 
this and call itthe Shakspere “ mythus,” a 
creature of the imagination, without solid 
existence. But to me it Is very real, and the 
testimony of the plays to the struggles of his 
inward life is as sure and unerring as the 
witness of the records to his outward pros- 
perity. 

The sonnets give some confirmation of 
this idea, for they tell a very similar story, — 
not that they run parallel in time with that 
great wave of feeling pictured in the trag- 
edies, for they belong to an earlier period of 
his life, but they record a similar experience 
which must have left its mark on his soul. 
Let us now turn to an examination of these 
remarkable poems with a special view to 
tracing in them the personality of Shakspere. 

The little volume contains one hundred 
and fifty-four sonnets which were first printed 
in 1609, piratically without much doubt ; but 
they had been mentioned eleven years eariier 
In 1598, by Francis Meres, as ‘“‘Shakspere’s 
sugred sonnets among his private friends,” 
and in 1599 two of them had found their way 
into print. ‘This is all that is known of their 
origin. I am satisfied for various reasons, 
but especially from a careful comparison with 
the plays, that they were written between 1593 
and 1597; but the majority of writers on 
Shakspere are in favor of a later date. 

As to the meaning of these poems, there 
is a great diversity of opinion. They appear 
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on the surface to be addressed to two differ- 
ent persons, Nos, I. —CXXVI. to a young 
nobleman, Shakspere’s friend and patron, and 
the remainder to a woman. But many writers 
regard these apparent personalities as merely 
a.veil to conceal an allegorical or hermetic 
meaning ; they have thus been made to sing 
the praises of dramatic art, of eternal beauty, 
of ideal manhood, of (Jueen Elizabeth, of the 
Catholic Church, and many other fantastic 
notions have been found in them, —or put 
there. Some have thought they were mere 
exercises of the poet’s fancy ; and others that 
they were written for the usé of his friends, 
possibly for hire. 

But the most natural explanation is that 
they were the simple outflow of his feelings, 
addressed in the first series to his young 
friend and patron, for whom he seems to 
have felt the warmest regard, — while the sec- 
ond series expresses his relations to his mis- 
tress ; and I believe that but for the stain 
these last are thought to cast upon Shak- 
spere’s morals, there would* be no question as 
to their real meaning ; they are so overflowing 
with warm. human feeling, — no allegory, no 
exercise of pure fancy, no poetry written for 
hire, could be so full of throbbing life. 

Assuming the sonnets to be genuine and 
properly arranged, a real mirror of Shakspere’s 
experience, the story they tell is this : 

In the first flush of assured success, with 
the hot blood of -youth boiling in his veins, 
and thrown by his profession in closest per- 
sonal contact with the riotous life of the Lon- 
don stage at that period of loose morals, Shak- 
spere fell under the influence of a woman who 
threw a strange spell over him. Of dark 
complexion, with black eyes, she was not hand- 
some, but her presence fascinated him, and 
he yielded t# her charms though he knew 
it was a double crime, for she was the wife of 
another man. | 

About the same period he formed a friend- 
ship for a handsome, gifted young nobieman, 
whom he calls Will,—who returned his re- 
gard, and became his patron, though much 
younger than Shakspere. ‘The dark woman 
at last met Will,and perhaps thinking a hand- 
some young nobleman a better prize than a 
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poor play-actor, set her net for him, and soon 
snared the victim. ‘This double treachery 
cut Shakspere to the quick, and you may 
trace the growth of his sorrow from a bare 
suspicion to the full assurance of the bitter 
truth, resulting in his separation from his 
friend. Later on the breach between them 
was healed; the woman disappeared from the 
scene, or at least from the sonnets, and Shak- 
spere was very happy in a renewal of his love 
for Will, which ripened into the most intense 
personal affection possible between man and 
man. But as his friend reached maturity, 
he formed new acquaintances and neglected 
Shakspere, which again caused him great 
grief, 

Another poet came upon the scene shar- 
ing Will’s regard and bounty, which filled 
Shakespere with jealousy and produced es- 
trangement between the friends. ‘Then came 
explanations and a partial reconciliation. In 
the midst of these changes the sonnets tell of 
journeys, -—-two at least in number, by 
which the friends were separated, and Shak- 
spere mourned his bereavement during the 
absences. And so various alternations fol- 
lowed in the course of their love, as Shak- 
spere always called it. Sometimes the stream 
ran smooth and then again it was turbulent 
and broken, till at last chastened by life’s 
trials they joined hands in an everlasting 
friendship and Shakspere says 


No, let me be obsequious [devoted] in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixed with seconds, knows no art, 
jut mutual render, only me for thee. 
CXX¥, 
With this argument as an introduction, we 
will run rapidly through the volume, letting 
Shakspere tell his ownstory as far as possible. 
The book opens with seventeen sonnets ad- 
dressed to a youth just coming to manhood 
——in terms of extreme personal compliment, 
urging him to marry and_ perpetuate his 
name, 
From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty’s rose might never die, 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory. 


| 
| 
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When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night, 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silver’d oer with white, 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer's green all girded up in sheaves 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard, 
Then of thy beauty do I question inake, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And he 


And nothing ‘gainst Time's scythe can make de- 


Sinc 


as fast as they see others grow ; 


fence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee 
hence. 


After these follow nine sonnets praising 
his friend’s beauty in language which in these 
less passionate days would seem extravagant 
in a correspondence between two men. 

lor example, in number xx. : 

A womans face with Nature's own hand painted 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 


A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 


With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 


Which steals men’s @yes and women’s souls amazeth. 


At this point a shade of melancholy, per- 
haps suspicion, or even jealousy, begins to 


mingle with the sonnets, hinting that some 


other writer less sincere was ‘trying to sup- 
plant him in his friend’s regard.. Vhus in 


KXTIE he excuses his failure to make more 


Open declaration of his love, saying his 
heart was overcharged, its utterance was 
choked. 


A-ancunperfect actor on the stave 
Who with his fear is put beside his part, 
Or some terce thing rej-lete with too much rage, 
Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart, 
So 1, for tear of trust, forget to say 

lect ceremony. of love’s rite, 

And in mine own. love’ strength seem to decay, 
Oerchargd with burden of mine own Jove’s might. 
(), let 
And 


books be then. the eloquence 
lumrb presagers of My speaking breast. 
In reading these poems we are surprised, 
almost shocked, at the extravagant praise of 
this young mans beauty and the. ardent 


Shakspere’s atfection. He calls 


phrases. ot 


’s Sonnets. 
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him love,” ‘dear boy,” ‘lord of my 
love,” “my master-mistress,” ‘‘ my beloved,” 
“my rose,” ‘‘dear-heart,” ‘‘next my heaven 
the best,” —-terms, most of which we feel 
today are sacred to the passion of man_ for 
woman. “ The true motto for the first group 
of Shakspere’s sonnets,” says Furnivall, ‘‘is to 
be seen in David’s words, ‘I am distressed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant 
Thy love to me was 


hast thou been to me: 
wonderful, passing the love of woman. 
Shakspere lived in an age when men’s pas- 
sions ran higher than today, were 
expressed with more freedom. The same 
Italian fashion that brought tn the sonnet 
brought this style of expression, which seems 
to us so excessive. ‘‘It was then not uncom- 
mon,” says Dyce, ‘‘for one man to write ver- 
ses to another in a strain of such tender 
affection as fully warrants us in terming them 
‘amatory.’” In confirmation of this odd use 
of endearing ephithets, turn to what old 
Menenius says of Coriolanus, ‘I know the 
general is my lover,” and still stronger when 
Portia says of Antonio he is ‘ the bosom- 


lover of my lord,” or the language of Aufid- 


lus’s servant describing the reception his 
master gave to Cortolanus, ‘* Our. general 
makes a mistress of him.” 

The next group, from XXVII. to. XXXIL, 
written in absence, are tinged with sadness 
and run upon grave themes. In XxIx. he 
bewails his lot in life, lamenting his ‘‘outcast 
state.” His vocation of actor was held in 
great contempt, and undoubtedly separated 
him from public intimacy with his friend of 
gentle blood. 

When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
beweep my outcast state, 


i 
And trouble deaf heaven with bootless cries, 


IT all alone 


And look upon myself and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich tn hope, 

Featurd like him, like him with friends possess’d, 

Desiring this man’s artand that-man's scope, 

With what [ most enjoy-contented least ; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think.on thee, and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate : 
For thy sweet love remember'd such wealth brings 
That then [ scorn to change niy state with kings. 

AXIX. 


+. 
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Who was the man whose ‘sweet love ” 

could lift Shakspere to heaven's gate, and 

inspire him to"sing such songs of love? 

Can our language furnish any tribute of 
affection more graceful than this ? 

The closing poem of.this group, XXXIL, 1s 
written in great depression, as if. Shakspere 
felt that he had a rival whose poems eclipsed 
his own, and who bade fair. to overtop him 
in his friend’s esteem. 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 

When that churl Death my bones with dust shall 
cover, 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 

Thesé poor rude lines of thy. deceased lover, 

Compare them with the bettering of the time, 

And though they be outstrippd by every pen, 

Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought -: 

my. friend’s\Muse grown with. this. growing 
age, 

A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage ; 

But since he died and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style Ill read, his for his love.” 
XXXII, 

These lines refer to his poems, including 
his sonnets probably, and not to his plays. 
The dramas were in the nature of. profes- 
sional work, written for actual presentation 


on the stage and not for glory ; but the poems 


he regarded as the basis of his literary fame 
and of his patron’s regard. Such was cer- 
tainly his feeling at this early period of his 
life, whatever may have been his later senti- 
ments. Fleay says, ‘* Poems were fit. work 
for a prince, but plays were only congruous 
with: strolling vagabondism,”’ and Halli- 
well-Phillips remarks, ‘\Works of a strictly 
poetical character were held in far higher 
esteem than dramatic compositions.” “The 
contemporaries of Shakspere allude more 
than once to the two poems as being his 
most important works and as those on which 
his literary distinction chietly rested.’ 

This sonnet conveys the impression that 
he was made unhappy by the jealous fancy 
that his poetical rivals, the ‘‘ happier men ’ 
of his own day, in the progress of the times 
would excel his own ‘fpoor rude lines,” and 
displace him from his friend’s regard. 
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At this point let us leave the sonnets writ- 
ten to his young patron and take up the 
second series, from CXXVI. to CLI, addressed 
to the dark woman ; 
allel, in order of time, with XXX. to XLII. 
She was not beautiful and he admits it while 


most of which are par- 


he confesses her power, for there was a witch- 


ery in her black eyes he could not resist. 


Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
put. on black and loving mourners be, 
‘Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain ; 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the orTey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that. full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 

As those two mourning-eyes become thy face. 


Such a pair of “mourning eyes” might 
well prove dangerous, but she re-tntorced 
their power, by throwing the spell of music 
over him too, as she played on the virginal, 
the piano of Elizabeth’s day. 
[low oft, when thou, my music, music play’st. 
Upon that. blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do Tenvy. those-jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss. the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they: would. change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blest than living lips. 

Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips: to. kiss. 


No harmony his mistress drew from the 
virginal certainly could equal the exquisite 
music of these words. 

But he soon becomes aware that .the dark 
woman Is laying snares for his young friend, 
and suspects he too may have fallena victim 
to her charms. 


Two loves T have of comfort and despair, 
‘Which like two spirits do suggest me still ; 
The better angel is aman right fair, 
The worser spirit-a woman colour'd ill, 
To win me soon to hell! my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
e And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing lis purity with her foul pride. © CXL. 
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At this point we wilt leave the sonnets to 
his mistress, and turn back to the first series, 
where we find a kindred group begins at 
Xxxu.  Shakspere has sustained a wrong 
at the hands of his friend. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride, 

With ugly-rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

Even so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun 


staineth. 


His friend offers some apology, which 
Shakspere says “heals the wound but cures 
not the disgrace.” 


Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To det base clouds o’ertake me in my way, 
Hiding thy bravery intheir rotten smoke 2? 
T is not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
lor no man.well of such a salve can speak, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the disgrace ; 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my-grief ; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss ; 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears-the strong olfence’s cross, 
Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 
Still it is better we should be separated, 
said Shakspere in sonnet xxxv1._ cannot 
help loving you, but the disgrace Is such and 
so publicly known that itis better you Should 
not honor me with any marks of your good 
will,- Sonnet XL. con- 
fesses the cause of the breach between the 
the dark woman had tempted Will, 


fallen a victim to her charms. It 


-we must separate. 


friends : 
who had 
was a double treachery and a double bereave- 
micnt. 

[lo forgive thy robbery, ventle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty: ; 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong than hate’s known injury. 

XL, 
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The dark woman now disappears from the 
sonnets, and I believe she ceased to cast her 
baleful spell over Shakspere’s life. There 
has beem much speculation as to who the 
woman was that could so entrance this 
prince of poets, but there is no clue to her 
identity. Perhaps the black-eyed Rosaline 
of * Love’s Labor’s Lost” is an early likeness 
of her, and possibly the faithless Cleopatra, 
“that serpent of old Nile. . . with Phoebus’s 
amorous pinches black,” is a later sketch 
from memory. If so, we have her portrait 
without her name. In all the witchery she 
cast over him Shakspere knew she was false 
to him as well as false to her duty, and when 
in excuse for her shortcomings she reminded 
him of his lapses from duty, he answered : 


O, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 

And thou shalt tind it merits not reproving 3 « 

Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 

That have profan’d their scarlet ornamenis 

And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
CALITs< 


In leaving this chapter of the sonnets let 
us not pass harsh judgment upon Shakspere’s 
lapse from duty, but remember that the times 
were wild, the morals of England were loose 
and ungoverned, his fellows in his profession 
with whom he was necessarily on terms of inti- 
macy were generally profligate in morals and 
dissipated in habits, and he himself in the 
very flush of early manhood. ‘The calm deep 
wisdom of later years was not yet his; as 
dowden says, he could understand Romeo, 
but he could not have conceived of Prospero. 
Suil it is characteristic of the manliness and 
honesty of his soul that he never fooled him- 
self with justifying his sin. He deplores the 
‘mad fever” which his mistress’s eyes’ kin- 
dled in his blood, but he never defends his_ 
ewn conduct. And if I read aright some of 
the later sonnets, he outlived this madness 
and looked back on the spells the siren had 
cast over him, with a shudder of aversion. 

Losing sight of: the dark woman we turn 
again to the story of his relations to his youfig 
friend. With begins another group. 
Shakspere 1s away on a journey and much 


depressed. In xiv. he has received \Will’s 


picture, which gives him great comfort in his 


. 
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absence, but an increasing sadness comes 
over the lines. At times there isa relief from 
it, and then it wells out again. with renewed 
force, —love with increasing jealousy, as 
though Will, as he grew older, was slipping 
farther and farther from his grasp. 

Then he weeps to think that his friend’s 
beauty must fade; that he must live in such 
a wicked world; and ina strain that reminds 
us of Hamlet’s soliloquy, ‘To be or not to 
be,” he bewails the heartlessness and degen- 
eracy of the times, deploring that Will’s name 
had been tarnished by public scandal. In 
this sad frame LXXI. and Lxx1r. look forward 
to death, and he hopes his friend will forget 
him, as he was unworthy to be remembered. 


No longer mourn for me when Iam dead 
Than vou shall hear the surly sullen bell 
(sive warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell; 
But let your love even. with my life decay, 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 
LXXE. 
Sonnet LXXII, continues the same strain 
and expresses tn remarkable language his dis- 
like for his dramatic works : 


My name be buried where my body is, 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you! 
kor | am sham’d by that which I bring forth. 


This must refer to his plays. Sonnet 
LxxXirt. is full of tender feeling. In it Shak- 
spere is still haunted with the thought of 


approaching death : 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang, 
In me thou seest the twilight ofsuch day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and. by black night doth take away, 
self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the -death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consum’d with that which it- was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more 

strong, 


To love that well whichthou must leave ere long. 
This mention of himself as in the decline 
of years when he could hardly have been 
much over thirty-five is very singular. In 
he says: 
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My glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and chopped with tann’d antiquity, 
and LXxI. which we just read, seems to expect 
that the “surly, sullen bell” will soon “ give 
warning to the world that he has_ fled.” 
These and other similar passages have caused 


‘much discussion, and are appealed to as prov- 


ing that Shakspere could not be speaking in 
his own name in these sonnets. But in 
CXXxvuill. addressed to his mistress and pub- 
lished in 1599, he laments that his ‘‘days are 
past the best” though he was only in his thir- 
ty-fifth year, and in Romeo and Juliet Lady 
Capulet, only twenty-eight years old, says: 

This sight of déath is as a bell, 

That warns my o4/ age to a sepulchre. 

Thus also Robert Greene in his Fare- 
well to Folly when only thirty. years old, 
says age Is approaching. As already stated 
men lived faster in those days, and grew old 
much earlier. | Besides Shakspere is here 
comparing himself involuntarily with a man 


‘much younger than himself, and ten years 


from twenty-tive to thirty five cover a wider 
gap than twenty will later in life. But the 
more I read this group of sonnets, the more 
I feel Shakspere at this time must have 
been in feeble health and anticipated the 
near approach of death, which probably con- 
tributed to his despondency. 

At LXxvul. he begins to complain that other 
poets have usurped his place, especially some 
one man of great learning and grace of 
diction, of whom he writes thus in LXXxX,, 
which ts particularly interesting as giving us 
a glimpse of the modest estimate Shakspere 
placed on his poems ; though I do not sup- 
pose this sonnet has any reference to his plays. 
O, how-I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame ! 
But since your worth, wide as the océan is, 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wrack’d, I am a worthless boat, 
He of tall building and of goodly pride. 
Then if he thrive and I be cast away, 
The worst was this, — my love was my decay. 


3 
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The favors received by his rival continue 
to.cause him great anxiety and depression of 
spirits; and he contrasts his own “ tongue- 
tied muse” with the * golden quill” and 
“ precious phrase ” of the other poet. 

A singular distrust of his own powers 
wells up to the surface of the sonnets when- 
ever he comes into competition with the 
poets of his own day. This ts based seem- 
ingly upon his own lack of early opportunity 
and early education ; a fear that his ‘ poor, 
rude lines” may be ‘outstripped ” In his 
friends’ favor by ‘“‘ranks of better equipage.” 
His own early equipment for literary life 
had been very limited, while his poetical 
rivals, both sonneteers and dramatists, were 
armed with the discipline of a university 
education, Daniel, Drayton, Chapman, and 
Davies havins been educated at Oxford, 
Greene and Marlow at Cambridge... Hence 
Shakspere speaks of: his own ‘poor rude 
lines,” “untutored lines,” **unpolished lines,” 
and contrasts himself with the ** bettering of 
the time,” ** better cquipage, > and the “height 
of happier men.” 

And when he meets his mysterious rival of 
the later sonnets, the same discouraging 
thought rises to his mind as he contrasts his 
own ‘rude ignorance with the learned’s 
wing, the * precious phrase by ail the muses 
filed, speaks of his rival's ‘‘arts” . and 
“eraces and superior ‘* style,” calls himself 
an “unlettered clerk” as contrasted with 
“that able spirit,” with his. “polished form 
of well refined pen,” and satirically alludes 
to the “ strained touches rhetoric can vive,” 
In comparison with his own “true plain 
words, ” 

The fault of interpretation has been. that 
the sonnets. have been placed too late vin 


Shakspere’s life, when these differences. had 


vanished. In his early days. he felt 


his deficiencies, but in his later life this want 
had disappeared ; and such a tone of self- 
1; “1 t ‘ hea 
distrust as pervades. the sonnets, honest 


enough and natural enough in the beginning 


of his career, would have’ been a piece of». 


alfectation, unworthy of Shakspere afew 


years later, when experience had stored his 


mind and refined his powers, and when the 


success of both poems and dramas justified 
Meres (1598) in placing him in the front 
rank of English poets. we 

Returning to the sonnets, listen to. the 
singular description of his rival In LXNXXVI. 

Was it the proud full sail of his great: verse, 

Bound for the prize of all too precious you, 

That did my. ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 

Was it his spirjt, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal piteh, that struck me dead ? 

No, neither he, por his compeers by mght 

(riying him aid, my verse astonished. 

nor that affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As victors ‘of my silence cannot boast ; 

I was not. sick. of any fear from thence : 

but when your countenance fill’d-up his ‘line, 


Fhen lacked-1 matter; that enfeebled mine, 


There 1s a buecaneer flavor about the first 


couplet that takes us back to the age which 
rang with the exploits of Raleigh, Drake, and 
Hawkins. It would seem that. so definite a 
description as he gives: here of his rival could 
be easily identified, but the scholars are still 
at odds as to who it’ was. Dowden inclines 
to the opinion it was Chapman, the transla- 
tor of Homer. 

Shakspere now. falls into deepest 
despondency and resolves that he will never 
see his friend again, though still protesting 
the most ardent love. While in this fever 
of jealousy, other hard trials seem to have 
fallen upon himand he utters this cry of de- 
spalr. 

Then hate mé when thou wilt —if ever, now ; 
Now,. while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with -the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not in for’an after-loss. 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath scap’d this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe ; 
not a windy night-a rainy. morrow, 
To dinger outea purpos d overthrow. 
If thou'walt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done (heir spite, 
but inthe onset come; so shall [taste 
At-first the very Worst of fortune’s might, 
And other. strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compard with loss of thee wrlk not’seem so. 

After some more alternations of hope and 
depression Shakspere becomes so deenly dis- 
couraged by. his neglect that he 
ceases to write sonnets. 
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Krom the warnings the poems give of pub- 
lic scandal connected with his friend’s name 
we may infer he was drinking deep of the 
rlotous gayety of london life, as was  per- 
haps natural to.a rich and handsome young 
nobleman of that day. 

A break of a year and a half now ensues 
in the continuity of the sonnets, ‘apparently 
an entire suspension of intercourse between 
the friends. When the curtain rises again 
the rival has disappeared and Shakspere Is 
once more in peace and harmony. witb his 
friend, and breaks out into this vigorous pro- 
test of his desolation when separated ‘from 
Will. 

Hlow like a winter hath my absence been 

Krom thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 

What freezings have [ felt, what dark days seen! 

What old December’s bareness everywhere ! 
And yet this time remov'd was summer's time, 
The teeming auitumu, big with rich increase, 
Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime, 

Like widow'd wombs after their lord’s decease : 
Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 
But hope of orphans and unfatheredl fruit, 
For summer and his pleasures wait.on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute ; 
Or, if they sing, ‘tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's 


near. ACV 


Then he chides his Muse for her long 

silence : 
4 

Where art thou Muse that thou forget’st so long, 

To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 

Spend’st thou thy fury on some worthless song 

Darkening thy power to-lend base subjects light ? 

Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent. Gi 

We may reasonably suppose the “time so 
idly spent” on “ worthless song ” and ‘‘ base 
subjects” was devoted to the production of 
his plays, probably about the time of Shylock 
and Portia, or perhaps Jack Falstaff and 
Hotspur. 

That Shakspere should speak of his plays 
with aversion will not seem so remarkable if 


we remember first, these sonnets were writ-_ 


ten prior to 1597, before the creation of his 


best tragedies ; moreover, at that time the 
playwright was usually an actor also; he 


belonged to the company he wrote for, and 
Shakspere as we well know acted in. his own 
Vou. 
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lost the exelusive use of them. 
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plays, while both professions were regarded 
with great contempt. ‘In his day to become 
an actor was to cast socialambition aside, and 
to tread self esteem under foot,” says Rich- 
ard Grant White. ‘he playwrights of his 
time were generally men of low, dissolute 
habits, most of whom came to miserable 
ends. Under these circumstances It 1s not 
strange that Shakspere regarded. his plays, 
certainly at this early period of. his life, sim- 
ply as the tools with which he earned his 
bread in a hateful profession, a calling which 
branded him as an outeast from the society 
he longed to enter. 

It is often inferred that he was indifferent to 
his plays because he never published them ; 
but we should bear: in mind that they were 
written for his dramatic troupe to act and not 
for us to read. _He owned an interest in one 
of the leading companies in London, with 
which he acted and for which he wrote plays ; 
and by publication his company would have 
Therefore no 
complete edition of his plays was issued till 
1623, seven years after his death ; while on 
the other hand his poems were published by 
himself with great care and with formal intro- 
ductions, the Venus In 1593 and the Lucrece 
in 1594. 

searing all this in mind, read again XXIXx. 
already quoted, where he laments his “ out- 
cast state” and speaks of himself as 

Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope 

With what I most enjoy contented least ; 
and LXXxH. where he says, ‘fl am shamed 
by that which I bring forth,” and the lines 
already quoted from c. addressed to his 
Muse, 

Spendst thou thy fury on some worthless song 

Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light ? 

Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent. 

From all this we are _led irresistibly to the 
conclusion that the connection of his name 
with his plays brought him no satisfaction at 
the time the sonnets were written. 

Returning to our story, he excuses his long 
silence spent on such “ worthless song ” and 
‘““ base subjects” in the following lovely son- 
net: 
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My love is strengthen’d, though more in seem- 
ing ; 

I love not less, though less the show appear : 

That love is merehandiz’d- whose rich esteeming 

The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 

Our love was new and then but in the spring 

When I Was wont-to greet it with my Jay , 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing 

And stops her pipe in growth of riper days ; 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her inowrnful hymns did hash the night ; 

bat that wild music burthens every bough 


dear 


And. sweets grown common. lose their lelight. 


Therefore like her | sometime hold ny 


Longue, 


Because would not dull you with my song. 


After singing over with ever varying form 
the Will’s. beauty and 
truth, he looks back with a sigh over his own 


same. old refrain of 


past life: 

O, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful teeds, 
That did not better for my life provide | 
Than public means which public manners breed 
that my name receives a brand, 


And almost thence my nature is subd 


Thence comes it 
ued 
To what it works.in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Pity me then and wish I were renew cl. 


After this his distrust and jealousy disap- 
pear and the course of his love runs smoothly 


through the remaining sonnets. In Cxvi. he 


praises the eternal quality of true love, his 
faith in-the “marriage of true minds,” with 
an earnestness that no poet has ever equaled : 
Let me not to the marnage of true minds 

Adinit impediments... Love isnot love 
Which alters when it alteration tinds, 
remover to remove 


it is an ever-tixed. mark 


Or bends with the 

no! 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It. isthe star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height 
taken. 


Love snot Time's fool, though rosy Tips and 


che 
Wathin his bending sickle’s c Mpass Come ; 
Love alters not with his- brief hours and weeks, 


But 


teven to the edge of (oom, 
upon me prov-d, 


bears it ee 
If th 


I never write Nor nmo.man ever 


is be error:and 
As he looks back. at his experience he shud- 
ders at what he has been through, and draws 
new comfort because his love has been rebuilt 


stronger than before. 
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What potions have I drunk of Siren tears, 

Distilld from limbecks foul asshell within, 

Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears, 

Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 

What wretched errorshath my heart committed, 

Whilst it hath thought itself'so blessed never ! 

ffow have mine eyes out of their spheres veen fitted 

In the distraction of this madding fever ! 

© benetit of ill’! now tind true 

That better is by evil still made better ; 

And ruin’d hove, when itis built anew, 

Grows fairer than at first,. more Strong, far greater, 
So return rebuk d-to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than [ have spent. 


Again and again. he repeats in various 
forms his remorse at his own lack of. fidelity 
and his earnest assurance that no change in 
And at 
last he closes by warning his friend that kind 
as Nature had been-to him, she must at last 


life ean ever affect. their relations. 


surrender him to the great conqueror, Death, 

-and with this solemn thought the poems 
close. 

The sonnets are a record of temptation 
and trial, a great spirit struggling through 
sin and suffering into peace, through distrust 
and suspicion, through the trials of jealousy 
and wounded feelings, into reconciliation and 
love. © Shakspere’s soul ‘was too great. to 
have settled into sensual enjoyment as the 
end of life, or to stop on the way towards 
something better-and rest contented In mis- 
The sweep of his 
with 


repentance, forgiveness, and 


anthropy and cynicism. 


vision was too wide to be satisfied 
these. Through 
reconciliation he attained a peace and hap- 
piness which nothing clse could have given 
him. ‘The story 1s very similarto that which 1s 
drawn from the plays, but the closing scenes 
of the sonnets lack one clement which gives 
a calmer beauty to the later plays,—the pres- 
ence of domestic happiness. In every one of 
the later-plays cailed romances,” and these 
are necessary to: complete the picture of . his 


life, the unity-of a broken family is restored, 


domestic sorrows are healed, jealousy 1s 

rooted out, and the family. is. brought 

together in happiness and harmony. In 


each of these plays the central attraction 1s 


a lovely girl, just budding into womanhood, 


round whose fortunes the story. revolves. 


| 
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Marina, Perdita, Imogen, Miranda, — what 
grace and beauty they express. In two of 
these dramas, Pericles and Winter’s Tale, 
a wife and mother is restored from the 
dead to the arms of a happy husband and 
children; while in that part of Henry VIII. 
which is generally believed to be almost 
the last work of Shakspere’s pen, the chief 
interest gathers about the dying queen. for- 
giving the king from whom she had suffered 
so much wrong, and blessing him with her 
last breath. 


‘¢ Tell him, in death: L blessed him , for so Tawall.” 


In 


returned to Stratford to rejoin his family, 


1609 Shakspere is. thought to have 


from whom he had been separated: for so 
many years. His daughters were then inthe 
of early womanhood, and his 
[t is grateful to me to 

the later plays was the reflection of his own 
There he had 


bloom wife 
was still:-living. 


beileve that the well contented: spirit’ 


heart in his Stratford home. 
found a peace that the brilliant society of 
London and the plaudits. of popular favor 


had never brought him. 


Merey. 


his own roof-tree, does the story thus out- 


lined grate harshiy on our feelings? Does 
this admission of his transgressions cloud 
our ideal of Shakspere ?. Such transcend- 
ent genius as his. must always move in the 
presence of great danger, from the very tull- 
ness of Its powers and strength of its emo- 
tions. | 
strength’s abundance weakens his own heart. 
It is not given to such men to tread the 
They 


safe and beaten ways of common life. 
are driven. by their passion’ into the wilder- 
ness of temptation. ‘Their paths lie along 
viddy heights and across deep gulfs of despair. 
Some drop by the wayside and perish. Shaks- 
pere was saved by his generous trust in 
human voodness and that love which 
[s.an ever-tixed mark 
That ind-isnever-sheken 3 


7 ‘ 
looks on tenypests 
[tas the star to every wandering bark. 


Under tis guidance he. came out of the 
storm and. bitter experience of life recon- 
ciled-to the werld ; a renewed faith in men 
and women brightened the close of his life, 
and shed peace and coatentment on his own 


And now as we leave him at:-rest under heart. 
Florace Dats. 
MERCY. 


SMYRNA — the Smyrna: where Mercy was 
marricd —was in-no wise of the old world. 
And why this little American village should 
possess so orlental a name, can only be con- 
jectured in recalling to mind the pretty large 
eroup in the same State, similarly designated: 
Thum, Palmyra, Carthage, Cor- 
‘The infer- 


Damascus, 
inth, Ephesus, anda few more. 
ence ts plain enough. ‘The founders of these 
very prosaic modern towns must either have 
been absurdly devoted to classical geography, 
or had few resources In. modern nomencla- 
ture. 

And. the that 
demure maiden and left a “ blushing bride,” 


had 


church Mercy entered a 


just as few. of old-world suggéstions 


about it. No ‘*dim, religious licht ” filtered 
No vaulted dome 


echoed back the voice of the preacher as he 


throuch stained, windows. 
uttered the solemn words that bound her to 


the country youth at her side. Uncomprom- 


Ising, rectangular windows let in the full 
glare of the July sun upea the little group 


+ 


as they bent -t 


before the. stiff pulpit her 


heads under the bless...4 of their pastor. 
It was all. in excellent keeping, —— the win- 
dows, the bare white walls, and: flat cefling, 
from whose center hung the “chandelier” 
that possessed:.the peculiarity of sometimes 
dropping kerosene tears on worshipers: in its 
the square Dews, hizh and dark with 


bearing the 


Vicinity 
occupants. mostly ineflaceable 
impress of hard toil; and the principal actors 


themselves, in the familiar weddine drama. 
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The preacher had once been a man of 
considerable classical ambitions ; but he had 
now sO many years, to use his own favorite, 
though hardly original expression, gone in 
and out before his people,” that these, with 
other enthusiasms of that early period, had 
well nigh vanished; and in his daily life and 
common speech he had almost become one 
with his very unclassical parishioners. But 
even now, once in his closed study, away from 
all companions but those who looked down 
at him from his well filled shelves, and never 
intruded themselves cn him except when he 
sought their mines of wisdom, then he was 
a different man. As, indeed, he was: when 
elevated on his pulpit throne of a Sunday 
morning. ‘Then he went back to the thoughts 
and feelings of his glowing, earnest youth, 
when he had burned to educate the whole 
world mentally as well as spiritually. 

Today, however, as he stood there only 
under the shadow of that pulpit, giving Levi 
Morse and Mercy, his newly made wife, the 
practical charge he always felt bound to add 
to the marriage service, he uttered it m= the 
same unvarnished speech they would: use in 
their homely life together. 

Had his lot been cast in more stimulating 
surroundings, this Country minister, poor as 
the proverbial “church mouse,” andunknown 
beyond his narrow parish, might have vied 
with many a distinguished contemporary, 
and have surrounded himself with all the 
delizhts that a competence brings. 

(jr it may be a certain undefined weak- 
ness of character, visible: only to a keen 
observer of life at the rarest intervals, would 
always have prevented what the world calls 
* Success.” However that may be, we can- 
not tell; and really, dear patient reader, I 
have not drawn you into these pages for the 
sake of entering into a discussion of the 
character and career of a country parson who 
wore very faded, shabby clothes, and I am 
afraid, from long companionship. with aver- 
age Americans, sometimes talked a tritle 
through the nose. So whatever the mht 
have beens were with the Reverend Matthew 
Morrow, the 7 was could very easily be seen. 
He was evidently quite content with his life 


Mercy. 
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of straitened means, and his plain surround-— 
ings. He loved the sitters in his ugly old 
church quite as well as if they had been of 
the more cultured class and in different envi- 
ronment. ‘This was before ‘‘culture ” 
‘vestheticism” had penetrated these dark 
regions ; though to be sure a faint glimmer- 
ing of them was beginning to be visible in 
Smyrna, and was dimly reflected in_ the 
church across the green, many of whose wor- 
shipers sometimes made metropolitan visits 
returning thence always full of suggestions of 
more modern and improved styles in sanc- 
tuaries and their belongings. 

But in thus recalling the parson I am 
quite neglécting the couple he had united ; 
though on consideration I almost feel afraid 
to introduce them, they are such a very: ord1- 
nary pair of country people. However, they 
possessone interesting characteristic, — youth, 
which we all lose so alarmingly early as to 
prize and admire it the more.in others. But 
beyond that, what can I say for them, to 
interest you In their behalf? Let me, at the 
very. outset, Inform you that they do not at 
all appear as should the hero and_ heroine 
of fiction, So if-you-are looking for witty 
conversations and great deeds, I advise you 
at once to drop this narration of an episode 
in the life of a simple farm-bred girl, whom 
I shall neither excuse when she errs, nor 
praise when she does well. 

With this much of depreciation on my 
part, let me continue with my tale, first tell- 
Ing you something of the youth who has just 
taken to himself a wife... He was a heavily 
built, sunburned. young fellow, who as I 
remember him possessed but one beauty. 
He had a candid open eye, of the real 
unmistakable blue so seldom seen out of 
painted portraits ; but even that was quite 
disregarded when one observed the abnor- 
mally large and unmistakably ugly head, cov- 
ered with straight flaxen hair. 

And this same great cranium had ‘very 
nearly proved his undoing some years.ago. 
While he was. still a little boy, it was so 
unusual in size that friends of the family pre- 
dicted all sorts of accomplishments for its 
possessor; and this in spite of the fact that 


and ae 
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he had as yet shown no symptoms of pre- 
cocity. Some even went so far as to warn 
the fond parents of the danger of unduly stim- 
ulating to early scholastic exertion so enor- 
mous, and therefore naturally so easily over- 
strained, a cerebrum. And such cautions 
seemed to carry the most weight from the 
fact of the occasional severe headaches of 
which he had complained from early child 
hood ; headaches very hard to be accounted 
for in an otherwise fine, robust constitution. 
As he grew older, the. good honest: folks 
failed not to bear well all tnese things in 
mind, while an ambitious project for’ their 
Levi began to be frequently discussed in that 
busy household. And redoubled was the 
toil given to farm and. dairy, with no less an 
end in view than of by and by sending the 
promised prodigy to college. ‘To college first 
and the divinity school afterward, please God, 
should he go. 

And every Sabbath day his good father, 
when not struggling agarnst the drowsiness 
that will sometimes afflict even pious souls 
who, after six days of active toil, sit quite at 
rest on the seventh 1n the peaceful sanctuary, 
would build the very most unsubstantial of 
air-castles, which always assumed pulpit 
shape, and had one tenant, — his big-brained 
son. To Jared Morse, the sizht of his Levi 
once bending over the good book, either 
leading the congregation in fervent: prayer, 


or expounding in measured, flowing’ terms 


that) volume’s inspired teachings, would be 
indeed heaven here below. 

So when the time for the college venture 
came. at last, after mother had stitched and 
stitched to make decent the student’s ward- 
robe, and father had serimped and scrimped 
toward the student’s expenses, there was not 
a little pride and rejoicing in the Morse 
farmhouse, moistened by the same. gentle, 
happy tears that are wont to flow at wedding 
festivals. And all the other boys rejoiced 
unselfishly in their paragon brother’s privi- 
leges. They, for whom no education had 
ever been named other than that gained 
from three months each year at the ‘‘ district 
school,” felt not in the least. envious or 
unhappy, but were radiant with delight that 
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their yeoman household should so far be 
honored as to possess one member of such 
promise: ‘They never reflected that their 
rough hands were datly growing the more 
heavy that his smooth ones might become 
the smoother; that their already curving 
shoulders were bending the faster that his 
might become the more erect in the easy 
life’ of a student. The future. glories of 
broadcloth and pulpit should make up for 
all this. 

But alas! all the self-denial of that unsel- 
fish family was of no avail. ‘Their. Levi 
would never approach nearer a pulpit than 
the foot of it. 

He duly went to the temple of classical 
learning nearest his own home, and passed 
through his entranceexaminations with atoler- 
able amount of success. Not so, however, his 
introduction to the: datly life of a collecian., 
The fame of his cerebral development had 
preceded him, and placed an even keener 
weapon than usual in the hands of the gay stu- 
dents, who essayed their accustomed amount 
of upon the new-comer. And _ this 
weapon was so powerfully and unceasingly 
wielded upon their victim, that all too soon 
the poor wretch was worsted completely. 
Bevinning by comparing him with great men 
both of ancient and modern times whose 
heads have been remarkable in size, they 
would go on wondering after each bashful, 
awkward appearance in class-room or chapel, 
where the phenomenon was going to show 
up, or how long it must be ere they would 
have to bow before the genius manifest 
among them. The poor fellow, though awk- 
ward and green enough now among. his 
peers, had been used in his family circle, 
where he cou/d have no peer, to being placed 
upon a pinnacle for the domestic admiration ; 
so he was quite unprepared for all this badi- 
nage, — which hurts the very young to an 
extent their elders never can understand. 
He struggled in- his untratned fashion to 
maintain hts ground, but finally gave up com- 
pletely, and in his miserable panic fled from 
the scene of his torments. 

No amount of persuasion from his weep- 
ing mother and all but weeping father could 
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induce him to return. Bitter indeed was 
the grief of these parents at the frustration of 
their lone cherished wishes ; but they were 
not a great while in reconciling themselves 
to the Soon they were able to 
see Levi sheepishly accompanying his stal- 
wart brothers to their daily work without fol- 
lowine him, the one with the sighs and the 
other with the tears that his first efforts in 
that direction had not failed to meet... And 
by and by they told each other sadly that 
perhaps the Lord had taken that way to 
humble their overweening pride in their own 
flesh and blood. 

And when ina few years he shyly courted 


inevitable. 


the daughter of a widow a few miles away, 
he was encouraged by them. to bring her 
home, to supply the daughters piace never 
yet filled in their: matrimonial life. Had 
their early plans for Levi been accomplished, 
they would doubtless have looked higher for 
him; but as it was they found Mercy Bon- 
ney on the whole a suitable match. ‘To be 
sure, she had been unduly netted by a fool- 
ish old mother, who to her other follies had 
added a want of thrift. © And the farm which 
in the course of nature would one day be 
Merey’s, was still encumbered with a heavy 
But, 
in the main, to marry Mercy Bonney was 


mortgage, now of some years’ standing. 


“doing as well as could be expected,” and 
certainly she was a ‘pretty, good little girl 
enough,” every one said who knew her. 

Whether she proved herself better or worse 
than *‘might have been expected,’ the course 
of this little narrative wil! show. 

Contrary to Smyrna custom, the marriage 
was celebrated in church—and simply as a 
measure of economy... In the midst of the 
heavy midsummer work, it would be a ‘sin 
and shame” to send the horses to the village 
ona week-day, to fetch the parson for the cer- 
emony. but onthe Sabbath, of course neither 
horses nor men could go aficld, and could 
and must — vo to church ; so why not have 
the business done up quickly and without any 
fuss, after the long morning service ? 

And thus it happened that the simple, farm- 
bred girl was married publicly, and with quite 
as great a number of witnesses as if she had 
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been a young person of fashion ina crowded 
town. And perhaps this little rustic, in her 
white lawn gown and rough straw bonnet with 
its bridal ribbons, felt quite as much the respon- 
sibilities of her future wedded life as would 
that same ‘society girl,” coming to the altar 
amid all the correct surroundings. 

The ceremony over, the congregation 
quickly dispersed, and the newly united pair 
accompanied the rest of the Morse family, as 
they clambered into the high three-seated 
wagon, which, unlike most of the appurte- 
nances of the farm, had a larger duty to per- 
form on Sunday than on any other day of the 
week. And so they jolted silently -home, to 
begin the new life. 


I]. 


Monvtns passed, and these young folks got 
on with each other pretty much as most newly 
wedded people do, before each has learned 
the other’s little peculiarities and an avoid- 
ance. of collision with them. — Perhaps out- 
wardly they did even better than. most, for 
the very reason that in time proved a source 
of secret vexation to the wife. | kor Levi, after 
the downfall of his early hopes and ambitions, 
had settled back into a conviction that. his 
daily lite was never to be altered, and that he 
must make the best of it, or as he expressed 
it “take things as he found them.” — So, dull 
fellow as he was, he supposed his wife would 
do likewise. Tittle knew he of women, and 
young women especially. .\ wife to him —— 
a wife such as /e ought to have — always, in 
his slow imagination, took the very practical 
likeness of bis placid, sensible mother, who 


never except in the one notable instance that - 


had regarded himself so nearly, had wasted 
either enthusiasm or regard over the unattaina- 
ble. Now Mercy was, as you may suppose, of a 
somewhat different pattern, full of a young 
virl’s natural hopes and dreams, which had 
been considerably emphasized and quickened 
by the reading of the dozen or so love stories 
that had fallen within her reach. You may 
be sure she found no more such in the house 
of the practical Morse family. 

And she began to wonder wistfully within 
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herself why Levi ‘noticed things ”’ so little ; 
why, for instance, no matter how neatly and 
carefully she was dressed, he never seemed 
to see any difference in her. It was-all- one 
to him, apparently, whether she appeared 
before him after his day’s.toil about the farm 
in a tresh: dainty calico, with spotless collar 
and cuffs, or remained in the perforee some- 
what rumpled attire of the morning, in which 
she had helped in all the household drud- 
very. 

Not even on the Saturday — farmers’ holli- 
day, except in busiest- seasons — when they 
went to the village to barter farm produce for 
shop-goods, did he ever observe the extra 
coquettish touches she had given. to her 
always careful toilet.» She said to herself 
someumes, “I might as well bea squaw in a 
blanket, for all Levi cares how | look 1”. But 
nevertheless, she just as carefully folded away 
her few bright ribbons, to be worn again ona 
similar occasion. She liked, as she remem- 
bered the young women In the streets and 
stores, to think she was not so far behind 
them in the matter of taste and style in dress. 
The unerring testimony of her looking-glass 
assured her she was quite abreast of them as 
far as natural attractions went. 

In course of time her little ornaments 
bevan to look unmistakably old, as well as her 
few and simple gowns. And worse than 
that, no suggestion of a need for new ones 
came from her too phlegmatic husband. She, 
poor soul, the only child of the weak, improv- 
ident widow, did not reflect that, hke. most 
small farmers’ sons, he had really nothing of 
his own, —— that he was quite dependent upon 
the will of his parents in money matters. 
They, for their part, needed so little for which 
cash must be given in return, that they never 
dreamed of the yearnings of littlke Mercy in 
her weekly visits to Smyrna shops, where 
everything, from the fresh gloves hung so 
provokinyly near her own dingy ones to the 
ribbons, and collars, and belts, and the hun- 
dred and one objects that so strongly appeal 
to a girl’s desire to render herself attractive, 
found her quite without the ability to gratify 
any such ambition. 

All her fond mother’s past efforts to give 
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her child pleasure in these ways only made 
her niuss it more keenly now. And she could 
not help, at times, a feeling of sullen resent- 
ment toward the stolid youth who had taken 
her to his home of common toil, and had 
never shown her in any of the little ways she 
expected that he appreciated the part she 
played in it. She had looked for a sweet 
sympathy and good fellowship such as had 
been depicted in her favorite novels, and had 
been so disappointed at the entire want of it, 
that her married life came to seem a very flat 
sordid affair indeed. One hero in particular, 
who had a delicate way of pinning a bank 
note on his wife's totlet cushion before he set 
out for his day’s labor, had greatly captivated 
her, and the more that the same exemplary 
Benedict never failed on his return at night 
to compliment the wife on her dainty appear- 
ance ; adding to the sweet words many and 
tender lover's caresses. 

You see she was not at all a well balanced 
young person. She should, to be the hero- 
Ine of a popular tale, have risen above all 
such trifling surroundings, and lived ina 
higher and purer atmosphere of noble resolve 
and lofty endeavor. But I have promised 
to make no excuses for her, so I shall pro- 
ceed and boldly unfold her further folly, 
trusting that you may kindly bear in mind 
the fact that my pen ts only dealing with 
very commonplace people indeed. 

If Levi had but once asked her-if all were 
well — if she were quite content in her new 
life, in many respects so much _ harder than 
the one she had left -~she would probably 
have immediately bared her foolish, aching 
heart to him, and thereby have amazed him 
exceedingly. But as the time went on, and 
he showed so little interest in her state of 
mind, she. learned after a fashion to accept 


her daily life as it came. Her mother-in-law 


was always cheerful and kind, but like all 
the rest wever noticed ; and as for her own 
mother, this young thing, though yet so 
undisciplined and foolish, had still enough 
of the real wife instinct to try to keep these 
annoyances from her. 

So the* daily toil of two summers had 
passed, with the weary days of one winter 


, 


between, — slow, drageing days, filled up by 
the never-ceasing round of helping to pre- 
pare breakfast, dinner, and tea; and then 
with the patchwork and the rag-carpet mak- 
ing of the farm’s leisure hours to vary the 
awful monotony, when Mercy’s mother sud- 
denly died, leaving the much-mortgaged 
farm to her dauvhter.. And after the first 
great grief was over, Mercy, to tell the truth, 
hailed her removal to her early home as an 
escape from bondage ; beginning her life 
there with a lighter heart than had beaten in 
her breast for months. 

And through this very change her husband 
came to know something of what he would 
else probably not have learned in years, if 
ever. 


ITI. 


THEY were jozging along the dusty road 
One Saturday, on their return trom market In 
Smyrna, —— now quite alone, and in the old 
buggy that had belonged to the departed 
widow, — when Levi suddenly said, after 
regarding his wife for some time, ‘ Why, 
Mercy, I declare for it!) You look. brighter, 
somehow, than for ever so long, in spite of 
your mothers death. Do you know, you ve 
looked sort of down for a while, now [I 
come to think of it?).What’s been the 
matter?” 

And he flicked the bay mare with a motion 
slow as.all his movements were, and quietly 
waited for a reply... He supposed his wife 
would complain of some slight physical <ail- 
ment, too trifling to be mentioned, but 
which now that it was apparently over, 
might not unprofitably be discussed without 
risk of undue complaining, — a weakness the 
more to be dreaded and avoided among the 
really Spartan-like farmers. 

But no reply coming, and no sound being 
heard but the steady jog-trot of the old mare, 
he turned again to Mercy, and saw her doa 
most extraordinary thing, — saw. her. sud- 
denly burst into a torrent of. rushing tears! 
He had seen her weep over her. mother’s 
body before it. was forever laid away froin 
her, and he had respected that natural and 
most correct demonstration of feeling; but 
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now that that was all over, what was there 
to weep for? She had had her cry out 
then, — why repeat it? But perhaps, after 
all, he immediately reflected, this might 
be only an indication of the weakness she 
was still somewhat suffering from, and which 
she would no dout soon disclose to him. 
Often people who had been ailing some 


time wept eéasily:.. So he Jet her cry ‘on 


unchecked, and presently her. sobs grew 


shorter and softer, and she stammered. out 
between them, ‘* Levi, I didn’t mean to cry, 
but oh! you don’t know, — you don’t know !” 

“What don't I know? If it’s anything I 
ought to know, do tell me, Mercy !.” he said 
In as gentle a tone as’ possible, thinking ali 
the while of her probable indisposition. Fe 
even went so far as.to actually pat her. flam- 
ing cheeks, while he let the drop un- 
Mercy sighed, but 
She how- 


heeded from his hands. 
did not respond to the caress. 
ever gained courage to meet his appeal, but 
ina very disjointed and, it must be confessed 
rather unsatisfactory fashion. Levi, I 
suppose you don’t think I’ve had anything 
to bearsince [I married you! 

The look of utter amazement in Levi's 
face brought the retreating flush anew Into 
hers, but she continued, in a choking voice: 

“You haven't even cared: what I did, or 
what I thought, or even how looked! If I 
only followed your mother about ali day, and 
helped in the house and the dairy all the 
time til I was ready to sink with weariness, 
it wasall. right, [ suppose, though you.’ve 
never even told me I was a good wife ora 
daughter-in-law. Not even.as much as 
that! You dont know what a comfort. a Iit- 
tle petting is sometimes!) And — Levi — 
now you ve asked me, T might as well tell 
vou that I've felt a httie hard that you never, 
in all the long months we have been married 
—have never once offered me —one cent 
of mon — money !” 

This word of five letters proved an awful 
mouthful to poor Mercy, but was, atter two 
or three hitches and _ halts and stamierings, 
finally thrust out beyond the little white 
teeth, carrying consternation enough’ to him 
against whom it was hurled. He however 
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simply stared vacantly at the vehement 
breathless speaker. | 

“Yes! if I’d been a hired girl, I should 
have my regular wages, but, but —I was 
only your wife,’ — with inexpressible  bitter- 
ness, — was only veur and so was n't 
supposed to need any.” 

Her smooth red lips. curled scornfully as 
the long-nursed resentment broke forth, which 
had at last the effect of rousing her slow hus- 
band. he interrupted, turning squarely 
about on the seat, and leaving the steady 
mare to her own sweet will for guidance, 
‘ Mercy, what — do —-you mean ?” 

Angry, Mercy replied quickly enough, ‘*] 
mean what:I Levi?” 

‘Mercy, I cannot see why you haven't 
been treated just as well and had just as 
much as any other young farmer's wife. You 
knew what to expect when. you married 
me?” 

‘““T know it, and that’s the reason, I sup- 
pose, I’ve never complained before! And 
I should n’t have today, only you said I looked 
happier now, when Ive just lost my own 
good mother, than I have for ever so long. 
If I do —and I hope dear mother ’Il forgive 
me if it’s so !—it’s because I’m in my own 
house and am my own mistress now.” 

“You called me neglectful and said some- 
thing about wonev,. Mercy. What did you 
want money for? Youve had everything 
necessary, and you know we aint. rich people, 
to waste cas# on unnecessary things !” 

just it, Levi! ‘Fhat ‘s just what ’s 
hurt me so! You’ve never thought 
anything’ do -think T’d’ve been 
contented to wear my old. shabby things, 
and wever have anything new, if you ’d even 
noticed! No! you ’d just as soon have me 
go shabby as any other way, and may be 
dirty too, though, thank fortune! [always 
thought too much’ of myself to do so! 
You ve got some mourning for me, I know, 
but even so / didn’t have the selection of 
my things... .Your mother bought me goods 
I would n’t have bought for myself at all!” 

“QO, Mercy, Merey ! don’t you know that 
was a time when you wouldn't care to 
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Levi it was, now, who was flushed and 
agitated, and, yes—weeping! Not as 
Mercy wept, with heaving breast and gasping 
breath ; but with great silent tears standing 
in his big blue eyes, and with his pale lips 
twitching convulsively as he essayed to speak. 
(ood was it that the country road was 
deserted just then. There had else beena 
choice bit of gossip for a passing netghbor 
to retail on the morrow. 

“And you thought now you're in your 
own home, you’d have a better chance ” — 
he stopped short, unable to say more. His 
eyes that were but now wet became dry, and 
shone with a flame such as flashes only from 
the blue orbs of slow natures when once 
roused. Yes! he was angry indeed with the 
angry wife at his side. Much was said, by 
both, of most foolish'and wicked recrimina- 
tion — much that, as is done in most such 
cases, were far better left unsaid — before 
the white farm-house was reached; and still 
they came to no betterunderstanding. Mercy 
leaped sullenly from the buggy before her 
husband. could offer his help, and went 
indoors to begin the preparation of their 
frugal tea. 3 

(Juick, however, as she had been in get- 
ting off her “things,” and getting on the long 
apron to keep tidy her black dress, she found 
Levi had been before her, as she entered the 
broad low-ceiled kitchen, and had. already 
lighted the fire in the shining cooking-stove. 
She wanted to thank him for this thoughttul- 
ness, —for she had already had time for a 
small amount of reflection on her own burst 
of passion, and for a somewhat larger share 
of shame thereat, — but she was still too sore 
and sullen to confess herself at all in the 
wrong. ‘That coming meal was most 
wretched one for both ; a mere mockery ofa 
meal, whose everv mouthful seemed to choke 
the silent pair at table. . How unspeakably 
oppressive is a /é¢e a-téfe under such circum- 
stances! Probably neither Levi nor Mercy 
had ever speculated on such matters, but 
each felt the dread constraint of the other’s 
presence quite as much as if they had read 
volumes of psychological treatises. 

Once the tea-things were put away, and 
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Mercy could sit by herself alone to think the 
trouble over, she felt even yet more muiser- 
able, and did not see how matters could very 
For what husband could 
She quite 


well be mended. 
stand such petty accusations ? 
forgot whatever might have been said on the 
other side, as well as all that had gone before 
to cail forth her bitterness ; and so. forget- 
ting, showed some of the true womanhood 
that was really lying undeveloped in her 
uncultivated heart. ‘The agitations of the 
past hours were causing to peep forth a fee- 
ble life, almost invisible as yet, but which 
should perhaps expand, and grow, and reach 
a beautiful maturity as time passed on. 
When. Levi came in presently, bringing 
the brimming pails from the evening milking, 
she was standing in the open door, sadly 
watching the dying glory of the western sky. 
As he passed heron his return from the milk- 
her gaze 
towards him, and their eyes met. Not a 
word was said, but two strong arms were put 
around the little figure that stood there in 
the sunset light, drawing it to its rightful 
place against the slow heart that was but now 


room, she involuntarily turned 


awakening to all the joys and pains of. mar- 
ital love. Soon the tear-stains were effaced 
by kisses, and words full of self-reproach for 
past neglects issued from lips that had so 
short a time ago returned reproofs for wifely 
complaints. Levi's greaf brain had never 
contained so clear and sharply defined a 
thought as the one it held now — the thought 
of how he loved his little Mercy, his own 
little wife, 

The bonds of habit and dull practical life 
that had so long bound these two young souls 
each In Its separate prison were now sundered, 
and there came a-sweet rushing together, all 
the sweeter for its long deferral. © They. lin- 
gered on in the delicious softness of the early 
suinmer evening, long after the last red rays 
of daylight had departed, full of plans for a 
better and a happier future. 

The hated money question was looked fully 
in face --and scared out of sight by the now 
united pair. Now that Mercy saw that all her 
little covetings would. be at least considered, 
she was quite as eager to subdue them as was 
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her husband. - For had they not a purpose in 
saving the farm’s earnings That mortgage 
still hung over them, and might, if they did 
nothing to remove it, by-and-by cut off the 
home with its keen relentless edge. 

So they resolved, during that evening of 
blessed peace and reconcilement, to strain 
every nerve to avert such a catastrophe. They 
would do without any help whatever on the 
farm, and put by every cent it brought in. 
‘ And you shall have all the management of 
the milk, dear,” whispered the now eager, 


devoted husband, ‘fand shall lay away all the 


money they pay us for it from the new cheese 
factory, and we will see when the time for our 
next payment comes which can do most 
towards wiping. out the debt.” 

Stimulated to such loving. rivalry, these 
young farmers found the remaining days of 
that bright summer passing all too quickly ; 
no thought of wrong doing as yet entering 
into any schemes for the future. Wrong did 
[say ?. Ah, yes, —a mean, a petty, a despic- 
able wrong was done on that farm before the 
coming year drew to a close. 


SUMMER had gone, and close on its heels 
passed the brief but beautiful autumn with 
its shortening days, — days all too short for 
the many housewifely preparations for the 
long, cruel winter hurrying towards them. 
And Merey worked and sung all the day long 
about her often wearisome duties, steadfast — 
in her earnest endeavor to make the very most 
of the life arranged for her. Changed indeed 
was she from the girl we first saw on her mar- 
riage day ! 

Nor was the change unnoticed by outsiders. 
The elder Morses often complacently told 
each other that ‘f Mercy was just the wife for 
Levi, after all”; and that the ‘‘ young folks ” 
would be very “well off’ sometime, if they 
only kept’ on in the good way in which they 
had started. And the old pastor 1n his occa- 
sional visits did not fail to observe not only 
the harmonious domestic life, but as well the 
new air of thrift that beautified the old farm. 
And one day, as he was taking tea with them, 
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he gave utterance to his appreciation of the 
change 1n this fashion : 

Clearing his throat with the nervous hem ! 
hem! habitual to him,. he said — thereby 
arresting his listener in the act of filling his 


cup the second time, “Sister. Mercy, I 
feel impelled — hem! -—to say something 


to you that’s been in my mind some time.” 
She paused, with the brown delf. tea-pot 
uplifted, regardless of a possible overflow on 
the spotless cloth from the already brimming 
cup, and with her great brown eyes fixed on 
the preacher’s placid face, hstened eagerly to 
what was to follow. ‘Hem! hem!” again 
coughed Mr. Morrow: ‘*I must say, that 
In all my long ministerial experience I have 
never seen a girl develop faster into a blessed 
healthy womanhood than you are doing! 
May you continue thus to grow In grace, my 
child 

As he spoke, little dushes mounted higher 
and higher on Mercy’s face, and now, as he 
concluded his.kind words, a whole crimson 
tide surged over it, completely sweeping 
away any words of reply. But he resumed, 
‘“T wouldn't say this, mind, to every young 
woman, but I have watched you and believe 
you re of the sort that is. benefited. by a lit- 
tle praise.” 

Levi's face expanded gradually into the 
happiest of smiles, his blue eyes glowing with 
feeling as he interrupted his pastor : ** You're 
right, every time, Parson, when you praise 
my little wife.» She’s the best little woman 
ever a man had, and may be —” here his 
voice dropped to a tone of sadness, and the 
light went out of his great ruddy face — 
‘may be she’d have beena great deal better 
if I’d learned to appreciate her sooner:” 

“ Hush ! hush! Levi, don't talk so!” inter- 
rupted the flushed object of these‘eculogiums, 
who went on stammeringly, *‘ [thank you, sir, 
for your very kind words, and I hope -—— I — 
shall never do anything to make you repent 
them !” | 

The growth of excitement culminated ina 
sob which startled the good pastor not a lit- 
tle. © I did’nt know she had such an emo- 
tional nature,” he said within himself, ‘* or I 
should have prepared her a little for what I 


had to say. However, I think I have done 
no harm. She will often think that others 
are watching her, and approving all her 
efforts to keep onjin the good way, and I be- 
lieve appreciation fs. as. necessary to one like 
her as sunshine 1s to a flower.” 

Not long after, he took his leave, but. he 
left a blessed remembrance behind him that 
helped these young workers through many 
days. 

The long winter set in, shutting Levi and 
Mercy up in the old farmhouse, for the most 
part, for weeks together. And* while the 


‘storm howled outside, or the snow drifted 


around windows and doors, these young peo- 
ple. became drawn all the more closely to 
each other. Every old book the house 
afforded was re-read by them, in the hours 
free from the datly routine of work ; and 
sometimes even a stranger was introduced 
and enjoyed through the kindness of some 
friendly neighbor of similar proclivities. And 
often they would make glowing plans for the 
future, in that restful period succeeding the 
last payment on the mortgage. The old 
house should then receive its many and 
needed repairs, both outside and in, in order 
to make it more like the few pleasant homes 
in the village with whose interiors they were 
acquainted. And in that much-looked-for- 
ward-to time, Mercy should have new clothes 
and ‘‘fancy fixings,” such as the ladies. in 
Smyrna. wore. 

These, it is needless to say, were Levi's 
plans, acquiesced in rather silently by his now 
patient wife. **I want to see you dressed as 
well asany of them,’ he would say sometimes ; 
‘for I know you’d become the finery just as 
well as the best. It seems as though I 
could n't do work fast enough for you. I 
tell you, Mercy, you are my one ambition. 
I feel sometimes as if I could even szw for 
you.” 

‘No danger of your doting that, Levi,” she 
replied softly, and he changed the conversa- 
tion at once. His slow nature had been 


thoroughly roused in one direction, and to 


that one all the energies of his being were 
directed. 
Anearly spring came on apace. ‘The sud- 
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den melting of the snows swelled the little 
river that flowed by the Bonney farm, till it 
broke its bounds and swept over the low-lying 
meadows, carrying devastation to many an 
adjacent property. Several of Levi's sheep 
with even a larger number of young lambs 
were drowned in this small flood. ‘Then a 
contagious disease broke out among the cows, 


rendering several unfit for present use. Such 
losses, to small farmers like tne Morses, 


were by no means inconsiderable. Besides, 
the prices of farm-products had been lower 
than the year preceding ; while the reverse 
was true of the commodities for which these 
products had to pay. So, altogether, the 
financial outlook for this ambitious young 
couple was not of the most hopetul. 

And Levi began to about 
depressed air, which even Mercy’s little atten- 
tions often failed to dispel; though she tried 
to persuade herself that it was caused by his 
old headaches, which of late had occurred at 
more frequent intervals and lasted much 


with a 


cy 


longer than ever before. 


Aprit, May,and June passed, and now 
another July was come, and the whole coun- 
try lay blazine in the midsummer sunshine. 

Mercy was sitting, one still, sultry after- 
noon, on the broad stone step that led up to 
the low kitchen L, trifling with some delicate, 
filmy knitting that looked small even in_ her 
little hands. Vhe sunshine filtered over her 
In patches of golden glory, through the spaces 
in the old “nopples” that formed leafy 
avenue from the house to the gate. 

And Mr. Morrow, as he slowly passed up 
that avenue, thought with a stranve sinking 
of the heart, what a shame to have to intrude 
thus on the peaceful summer: scene as the 
bearer of such ugly message. Oh! the 
pity of it, the pity of it!” he sighed. 

Her quick ears caught the measured foot- 
fall on the hard gravel path, and she looked 
Phen 
rising quickly and thrusting the worsted into 


up smilingly from her dainty work. 


some concealed pocket, she advanced with 


a light step to meet her beloved pastor. 
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‘* How little she looks like one who could 
descend to a mean and dishonest action!” 
He sighed again, as he walked slowly on. 
Never in all his pastorate had a harder task 
been imposed upon him. ‘To come here to 
threaten this peaceful house with disgrace, 
its inmates with the contempt of their church 
and community ! 

And I greatly fear that had not Brother 
Meacham been sitting in the old gig yonder, 
in which he had brought the all-too-unwilling 
pastor to perform his disagreeable duty, that 
duty had gone unperformed, at least for this 
one day. Ah, how, how should he harden 
his heart for the wretched task 2? He looked 
up and the sunshine seemed losing its bright- 
ness ; the air seemed stifling and heavy, that 
but now had been cijear and delicious, full 
as it was of sweet country sounds.and odors. 
Mercy was beside him before he could decide 
how to open the matter, and shyly shaking 
his hand, and saying she was so glad to see 
him, and of course he had come to stay to 
tea? 

He shook his headslowly and gazed gravely 
into the open face that certainly must be.a 
clear mask did it hide any shameful secret. 
She led him on, thinking to open the closed 
“front door” and admit: him to the faded 


clories of the little used parlor: but. he 
motioned to her that he would prefer to 
share her lately quitted lowly seat, so she sat 
down again beside him, only thinking his 
behavior a little unusual, but of course he 


was tired, and then he was. growing old. 


She had never seen him look so weary, and 


old, and gray as today, -~ and she wondered 
suddenly in her- heart if he were not bevin- 
ning to “break up,” as elderly people: do. 
‘But he is not old enough for that yet," 
she added in her thought, as she again 
addressed him. ‘* That seems such a hard 
seat, after you ‘ve been so long in the sun. 
Won’t you come in, sir?” | 
‘This seat is quite comfortable enough, 
child, and I cannot remain long today.” 
“What! 
He shook his head again, and pointed to 
the gig at the gate, which Mercy had not 
before noticed. 


You’ve not come to tea?” 


at 
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‘* At least, then, let me run 1n, sir, and get 
you a glass of milk and some cakes.” 

‘*No, no; just sit down by me again, 
Mrs, Morse.” -— Af/rs. Morse’ It had always 
been “Sister Mercy,” before. —‘“ Ihave some- 
thing to say to you, which I trust I shali 
soon be able to begin. No, don’t mind me!” 
as she began to show signs of real anxiety at 
seeing him so unlike his usual self. How 
his hand trembled, and how pale his face 
showed in the flickering light as he sat there! 
She was wondering what she should do sup- 
pose he were to be taken suddenly il, when 
he again addressed her. 

“My poor child, God knows I don’t want 
to say what I have to now.” 

She shivered at his solemn tone, and looked 
at him intently as he went on. “TI might as 
well though now, I suppose without further 
reason or explanation ; but believe me, It Is 
one of the bitterest duties that God and the 
church has ever imposed upon me, and if it 
had not been proven, beyond a doubt, it 
seems to me, that you had done this mean, 
dishonest thing, could I even hint it to 
you ?” 

Was her pastorcrazy 2?) He must be, or he 
would never make such blind charges to her. 
She mean” and dishonest ” ! What could 
be the meaning of such insinuations? She 
rose with tottering limbs and surveyed him 
with blazing eyes, her breath coming. fast 
and unevenly, and her lips and cheeks grow- 
ing whiter momently. He waited for her to 
speak, not trusting his eyes in her direction. 

‘T shall be too soft with her if I look at 
her,” he thought, ‘“‘ but: why doesn’t she 
meet me half-way in this bad business? She 
must divine what I mean?” 

As if in direct answer to his thoughts, she 
said excitedly, ‘‘I do not know what you are 
talking about, Mr. Morrow, and I suspect 
you must be dreaming, or worse. You are my 
pastor and so I owe you all respect; but if 
you were not, I should this minute go Inside 
that door, and leave you to take yourself and 
your insults home very speedily !” 

“Stop!” said the pastor, also rising, and 
towering above her in all the erectness of his 
earlier years. ‘* Do you think I, your pastor, 


would willingly insult you? Recall, if you 
can, the words of praise that pastor spoke to 
you not so long.ago, when he believed you 
the very pattern of Christian womanhood, 
and think, if you can, that I could rebuke 
you needlessly, No, Mercy Morse, you have 
done that which the tenderest pastor could 
not pass over. Besides, the church has to 
deal with you in this matter. If it were only 
a bigger crime ——a less despicable fault —I 
could speak to you better.” 

Tell» me quickly, sir, 1f you have any 
compassion, what you mean. ‘There must 
be at least some awful misunderstanding, 
that I may be able to make right.”” She tried 
to be calm, as she continued, with perhaps 
just a touch of the old scorn which she had 
not shown in so.many months now. ‘If 
my husband were here, he would not permit 
even his minister to say twice what you have 
said!” 

‘Your husband! Your poor husband!” 
groaned the parson. ‘* He comes of too up- 
right a family to bear this disgrace easily !” 

“What do you say? Why do you not tell 
me, as I begged you, what this all means?” 

‘““T cannot say it, since you persist In ignor- 
rng it all.” 

She clasped her fingers together and 
worked them with a swaying motion full of 
anguish, while her accuser buried his. agi- 
tated face in his hands a moment, and then 
hastily removing it, called out in a loud but 
shaken voice, ‘* Brother Meacham! Brother 
Meachain !. Come here a moment,” then to 
her, ‘ He will tell you.” 

“Don't, please! don’t call a stranger here!”’ 
pleaded the now wildly excited. girl ,— but, 
too late, for already the Deacon’s burly form 
was seen approaching. 

He did not feel any resentment at being 
awakened from a delicious doze under the 
shadow of the tall trees at the gate; being 
pervaded with the pleasant consciousness of 
an opportunity to fire some of the swelling 
platitudes with which he was always well- 
primed at a sinner. Soon he came, softly 
rubbing his fat hands together and thinking, 
“I raay be the instrument of some little good 
to this darkened soul!” The poor weak 
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parson turned to him, begging him to say 
the dreaded thing to this panting creature, 
brought to bay here on her own threshold 
by her swift pursuers. 

The saluted. her, clearing his 
mighty throat the while, and spoke. ‘* De- 
luded sister, we cannot err in this world with- 


Deacon 


out the Lord seeing us and sending certain 
and swift retribution, even, often, in the very 
act of the commission of our sin.” 

Torture most exquisite did he add. to 
that already heaped upon the young soul, 
as she stood there with parted lips, staring 
eyes, and a figure trembling with suppressed 
emotion. Her pastor groined afresh and 
thouzht, “ He must hasten, or she will give 
way entirely. I might have known the 
brother would want to preach a little first.” 
So he begged the Veacon to come at once 
to the point. This he did in the blandly 
cheertul manner in which most of us can bear 
another's burdens. 

‘* Madam, it is our. most painful duty to 
inform you that the managers of the Vaca 
cheese factory find that watered mith has 
been constantly served them from ‘this farm 
for months.” 

“There must be some mistake,” she mur- 
mured faintly, her whole frame swaying as 
she spoke. 

No mistake, poor, misguided sister. Dif- 
ferent farms were suspected, and their milk 
tested, but always with the same result. 
-'That from this dairy was the ov/y milk that 
showed adulteration. ” 7 

She made no effort now to deny the 
charge, but stood before them, a guilty, con- 
victed thing, they thought, as the deacon con- 
tinued, “ Weknew you had all the care of 
the milk, even to receivin’ the payments from 
the factory, for you often boasted of it to 


an. Mr. 


this allusion, — “ and besides, 


your pastor,” stthed 
Morrow at 


you told him how anxious you were to make 


as much money as your. husband, to pay off 


the mortgaze on the farm... So you see, poor, 


foolish, sinful woman, it was this same 


worldly ambition that led you into most mis- 
erable daily sin.” 
He did not reflect on his-own “ worldly 
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ambitions” in his cheerful undertaker’s estab- 
lishment in the village, nor how, when his 
mournful services were 1n demand, he length- 
ened. out the list. of items, thus swelling 
the already heavy bills of clients: too over- 
whelmed with the grief of their recent bereave- 
ments even to think of questioning them. 
If he had, he would probably have said that 
was. all legitimate business, and honest, of 
course ; but this was not. .\s he continued, 
his fat, mellow voice took the same oily 
tones as when at a funeral, where he reigned 
supreme, he informed the assembled people 
that *“*an Opportunity would now. be given 
And 


etter given him- 


to. view the remains.” even the poor 
weak parson, who had far 
n exposed their 
culprit to so vulgar an ord al, thought the 
be ended, thus hinted, 
“rl they were 


Self a little more trouble t 


Interview shoul 
adding, as he turned 
about to leave : 

* Sister, — I call. you ‘so, perhaps, for the 
last time, -— we must go and leave you to 
your own reflections. But it 1s a part of my 
duty to tell you that a meeting of the session 
is to be called to inquire into the matter, 
and that if your delinquency is satisfactorily 
proved, your name will for a time at least 
be erased from the list of members of my 
church !” 

She screamed outright at this, all her pre- 
vious suppressed agony gaining vent at such 
And she ran 
from them, stopping not till she had hidden 


an unlooked for. disgrace. 


herself in the thick shrubbery beyond the 
adjacent kitchen -garden. There. she lay, 
prone on the green. turf, noting nothing, the 
roll of retreating wheels, nor the cheerful 
sounds of animal life about the farm, nor yet 
the rapidly fading daylight. Till, by and 
by she felt a light touch on her shoulder, 
and heard an anxious voice say, ‘ Mercy, 
dear! what are you here for?» Mercy! 
Mercy!” 
Then she looked up and saw the face of 
her husband bending over her, wonder and 
At sight 


of him her sobs ceased, and she regarded 


anxiety expressed in every feature. 


him steadily, almost coldly for the moment, 
as a multitude of bitter feelings crowded in 
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on her. And with them came that most 
awful, most bitter thought of all, how he had 
caused all this! Why, oh! why, had he com- 
mitted this meanest of all hypocrisies and 
dishonesties ? 

But even in that first terrible moment she 
did not confront him with his fault. She 
only gazed at him as though to read his 
inmost soul. But she must tell himall soon, 
to account for the strange place and position 
in which he had found her,-if for no other 
reason. 

Meanwhile he quite gently raised her to 
her feet, and placing one strong arm about 
her, led her towards the house. ‘She will 
tell me what the matter is before long,” he 
thought, as. they passed silently on and 
entered the quiet house, where, though: long 
past the usual hour for their eventing meal, 
no preparations for it had yet been made. 

When they reached the familiar kitchen, 
the place of so many of Mercy’s accustomed 
labors, the sight of the still unlighted hearth 
and unspread table made her break down 
afresh. Dropping into the little low chair by 
the window that overlooked the village road, 
where she had spent so many tranquil hours 
in quiet needlework or in reading some 
treasured book, she rocked herself to and 


fro, sobbing in the hysterical manner of such » 


natures under long stress of misery. 

l.evi, more distressed than ever, knelt 
before her and took one little cold hand after 
the other, rubbing’ them gently and hushing 
her much as a loving mother would hush an 
over-weary child. After one or two faint 
attempts to withdraw them, she let them 
there remain, while she tried to control her 
now almost exhausted nerves. Presently she 
spoke brokenly, and began to tell him of the 
sad visit of the afternoon. When she reached 
the point where the Deacon made the real 
accusation she stopped, and again stead- 
fastly regarded her husband with those great 
soft eyes from whose gaze his had never 
before been averted. _ He groaned and 
buried his head in her lap, when they both 
again became silent. 

Moments passed thus, neither heeding the 
dusky shadows that filled first the distant 


corners, and then crept gradually over the 
whole room, as. night came rapidly on. 

How different was this from that other 
trouble, which had seemed to be. the 
beginning of a new life for them both, — that 
scene which now seemed so trifling, in view 
of their present shameful sorrow, as they 
remained, silent and immovable, in nearly 
the same spot where they had, they thought, 
begun to understand each other better. 

Like the ghost of a voice sounded Mercy’s, 
when finally she said resolutely, “I shall 
bear it as well as I can, Levi, and let them 
do what they will with me.” As he made a 
movement of dissent, ‘* I wast, my husband, 
for / have no one to be shamed by my dis- 
grace in the community! . If yew were” — 
how he winced and trembled as she pro- 
nounced that fatal you .— “Sto have to bear 
it, !t might kill your mother and father. “They 
have always been so upright and honorable ! 
And then your good, industrious. brothers ! 
What girl would marry them, if it were 
kn — supposed, I mean, —” she faltered in 
spite of herself asshe continued, ‘ that their 
brother had been — so ~~ miserable a cheat 
as water the milk he sold from his 
farm:?”” 

“OO Mercy, my wife, what — what do you 
mean?” In the obscurity, no one could have 
seen her face, had there been a witness to 
this scene, and even.the poor. prostrate hus- 
band was spared that faintest tinge of con- 
tempt that wou/d mar the great love there 
depicted. 

“T mean, Levi, that if 7am found guilty 
of such an act — doubly base from its small 
meanness — and turned out of the church,” 
another wretched groan and writhing from 
her companion, — “ there will be nobody ‘to 


mind very much. You know it would n’t be 
at all the same thing to your parents as if the 
— trouble had come to you ; and besides ” — 
with another shade of her inborn fine scorn, 
— “they would have the sympathy of every 
one, that their son had been so taken in in 
his wife.” 

Don’t !. don't!” 

“As to what I shall do afterward, God only 
knows. I do not feel as if I could go on liv- 
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inz in the face of so much contempt, but 
then, one never knows what one can endure 
till the trial comes. But — after our child 
is born —- how — can —I bear it?” The 
composure she had maintained so far seemed 
about to desert her, but she rallied and went 
on: ‘IT have been thinking itall out, as we 
have been together tonight, going through 
such agony, and this way seems the best. 
How vlad I ain, now, that I have no brother 
or sister to be ashamed of me! No, Levi, 
it is best so!” as he tried to change her 
determination, “Do not tell me anything, and 
don't say anything to any one else, and all 
will be well — as well as it can be for me ever 
again in this world. It could n't be any dif- 
ferent, whatever youemight say now. Hush!” 
placing her finger on his lip as he tried to 
speak. © Not aword! Only keep a brave 
front, my husband!” And so she talked on, 
tili a late hour, feeling neither hunger nor 
weariness, In her great excitement. 

How that night, and the next day, and the 
days and nights succeeding, passed, Mercy 
and Levi could not have told. They went 
about their duties ina dumb misery shocking 
to each other. The elder Morses did not fail 
to add by their reproaches to the already 
heavy enough burden of their daughter-in-law. 
They could not have dene less, honest bodies 
as. they were, when they learned of such des- 
picable dishonesty .in one who had been 
received into their upright family. 

“ But, child,” said the good old mother, 
during the course of a plain conversation 
with Mercy upon the subject, ‘if you can 
only show a becoming spirit of repentance 
for your fault and of submission to the rebukes 
of the church, you may still be forgiven and 
retained among Its members!” But she suc- 
ceeded in getting no such promise from the 
unfortunate girl, and left her quite convinced 
that to a sinful she added a hard heart. 

And the day came in which she must 
appear before the session ; but not in the old 
church where she had given her vows to the 
husband to whom she was now to show her- 


self so much more truly,so much more sadly, 


faithful than most women to their life com- 


It was in the “session house” — 


panions. 
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a hideous afterthought of the church — 
where such meetings were held, as well as 
the weekly gatherings for prayer of the vil- 
lage folk of that faith. So to ner, a farm-bred 
girl, this blank, bare room had no associations 
whatever to draw upon the fund of strength 
she brought to her great trial. 

She had begged of Levi to remain away, 
urging him thereto the more strongly on the 
score of his physical suffering. For to add 
to the agony caused by the mental struggle 
going on within. him, came that headache 
which, indeed, during these latter days, had 
hardly left him for an hour. If he had not 
been just what he was, —a stoical young 
yeoman, who had been taught above all 
things to make light of physical ailments, he 
would long ago have sought medical advice 
for what was really growing to be a serious 
trouble. . He had, however, remained obsti- 
nate, and was by her side as she sat before 
her accusers. on that afternoon whose sad 
memory shonld remain with her to the last 
moment of her conscious existence. 

As Mr. Morrow listened to the remarks 
and questions of the different church officers, 
and observed that their object either re- 
mained perfectly silent, or replied that she 
had no defense to make, he began like oth- 
ers to think her character had been decep- 
tive from the first. For that she should, 
through a mercenary temptation, commit so 
mean a fault was bad -enough,. but that now 
it was discovered she should retain so sullen 
and unfeeling a manner was far worse. So 
he buckled) on his armor against the old 
pleasant memories of the Mercy he had once 
fondly thought her, and prepared for a by no 
means measured denunciation. of her sin. 
‘T’wo, or three times in the course of the inves- 
tization Levi had tried to rise, his features 
working strangely, and his body trembling 


violently in the effort. But as. often his: 


calmer wife had restrained him gently but 
firmly. 

And now the parson rose, coughing in the 
old nervous way that recalled in a moment 
to Mercy that happy day when he had praised 
her so, and motioned her to stand also. 


‘““Mercy Morse,” — he regarded her cold- 
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ly, as he uttered her name, — * Mercy. Morse, 
you have been called here more tn the effort 
on the part of those who look after the spir- 
itual welfare of the members of this house of 
Zion to bring you to a proper feeling of con- 
trition for a dastardly sin, not only against 
those who have money dealings with you, 
but against, as well, yourself, your family, 
your church, and your God; you have been 
called here, I say, more tn the effort to make 
you see your fault, confess it, and abandon it 
forever, than to bring about any other punish- 
ment for it than such feelings of repentance 
and sorrow. But since, alas! this pious inves- 
tigation seems to have no such result, and 
your heart seems hard as. that of Pharoah 
when he hardened himself against the chil- 
dren of God, there appears no other course 
than to take extreme measures witha soul so 


steepedin petty sin. Hence it becomesmy sad 


and solemn duty toinform you that your name 
will no more appear upon the roll of mem- 
bers of this church, nor will you be admitted 
to the table of our Lord, at the times of our 
Holy Communion in remembrance of Him.” 
Here Levi made another visible effort to rise 
but was again kept in his seat by his wretched 
wife. ‘ But,’ continued the minister, his 
voice softening in spite of himself, ‘I must 
add a word of pastoral counsel to a sinner 
who once seemed one of the shining lights in 
the temple of the Lord —omce seemed, I say, 
before she was led to commit so unspeakably 
detestable a sin as that of which we find her 
guilty.” 

‘““No! shouted a hoarse voice, — 
and Levi was at last-on his feet, his whole 
frame swaying to and fro, as he gripped the 
bench before him, while his great blue eyes 
cleamed like orbs of liquid fire from out his 
ashen, haggard: face, ‘‘ Anything but that !” 

‘Hush !” interposed Brother Meacham, 
‘don’t interrupt your good pastor, dear 
brother. Hear what he has to.say to your 
erring partner.” : 

Levi had, through these slow, measured 


‘tones, been trying to speak again, and now 


burst in, his rugged voice quite drowning the 

olly one of the Deacon, ‘‘ You are all doing 

a wicked, heartless thing!” He noticed not 
VoL. 
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the stir his rude speech had caused, but 
went on, almost shouting in the intensity of 
his passion, ‘fa wicked thing, brethren, and 
I a more wicked one in permitting the best 
wife ever God gavetoan undeserving husband 
to be abused as you have abused her today. 
Coward that I have been, I will be so no 
longer!” 

“Tevi! Levi!” came in broken tones 
from the wife, who had hitherto preserved so 
remarkable a composure, but was now sob- 
bing uncontrollably, as she stepped from 
the bench, and s9, kneeling, clutched at 
Levi's clothing, trying to drag him into his 
seat again. ‘‘ Levi! Levi! stop before it is 
too late,” she went on ina struggling whis- 
per, to, which, however, the object of her 
pleadiffs gave not the slightest heed. 

sy this time the dignity of the meet- 
ing was quite at an end. One deacon 
whispered to another, and all stared at the 
strangely excited young man before them, 
who continued rapidly, ‘Iam the only one 
to blame in this despicable business! My 
losses had been considerable, and I knew no 
way to make them good. And I did so want 
to earn a little for my cherished wife!’ 
Stifling a deep, choking sob, he went on, 
‘In a moment of weakness the temptation 
came to me tocheat in a way I foolishly 
thought. would never be discovered — and 
this — this the result,” pointing to the 
“Through all 


sorrowing fizure at his feet. 
these days of misery since parson’s visit to 
my poor wife, not a reproach has passed her 
lips. And I ask you, elders, deacons, par- 
son, and all, could one of you do what she 
has done? Could you like her bear the re- 
proach of uncommitted sin to shield another 
who had more friends than she to blush for 
his wrong doing?” 

He tottered suddenly, his hands relaxed 
their grasp on the bench, and before. his 
agonized wife could reach him he fell back 
heavily across the seat behind him. That 
face but now working so violently with con- 
centratdd emotion at once became rigid and 
ghastly, the blue eyes staring unknowingly 
upward. 

Every one crowded around him at once, 
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this one and that making each a different 
suggestion, while the poor wife lifted his 
head on her lapand gently loosened the col- 
lar and cravat to give free passage to the 
struggling, stertorous breath.- In a few mo- 
ments a physician who lived close at hand 
appeared, and rapidly examined the. now 
unconscious man. 

“T can do nothing for him,” said he pres- 
ently to the minister. ‘‘ He has ruptured a 
blood vessel at the base of the brain, and death 
will only be a question of a few moments.” 

A low wail came from poor Mercy, as she 
bent still lower over that face that shouid 
never more light up at word or look of hers, 
while she tried in vain to pierce those deaf 
ears with whispered words of tenderness. 
The doctor pointed to a faint purple tinge 
beginning at the back of the neck, and now 
passing swiftly toward the front, in confirma- 
tion of his statement. ‘ It is best not to try to 
move him. It would do no good,” he add- 
ed; so they dispatched a messenger to the 
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Morse farm to bring the poor parents and 
brothers to watch the end of that young life. 
But before they could arrive, that life had 
fled, and the poor body, now at rest, was 
lying in the darkened parlor of the old par- 
sonage ; while in another room of the pas- 
tor’s dwelling lay the wife, passing from one 
swoon to another with the feebleness of a 
mind and body exhausted by sore suffering. 


From the long illness that succeeded her 


trouble, Mercy rallied only at the sound of 


a little voice that wailed forth a call for her 
to return to life and usefulness. 

She lived, but went not back to the farm 
again. That farm was taken by one of her 
brothers-in-law, who would by and by bring 
home a helpmeet in his new ambitions. So 
she remained for the present in the peace- 
ful home of the minister, whose kind-hearted 
wife gave her many a useful suggestion as to 
the care of the little, tender bit of human 
kind God had committed to her charge. 

Sybil Russell Bogue. 


NEBRASKA. 


THE long train rushes westward through the night, 
The deep-breathed pulsings soothe to sleep; but late 
Half rousing, from our window, lone and great 

We see the New World rolled before our sight. 

The solemn brightness of the moon’s still light 
Reveals the snow-swept plains on stretching straight ; 


The vastness sinks us first as with a weight, 


Then raises to strange premonition bright. 


For lo! 


along the south the foot-hills rise ; 


Here sloping low, there high with bowldered tops, 


Far circling 
They ever seem 


now, now sweeping boldly near, 
beneath their windy skies 


To run a phantom race that never stops, 
Till in far mountain heights they disappear. 
Dell Dowler Ringeling, 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS IN-SAN FRANCISCO. 


As late as the spring of 1835 no habita- 
tion had yet been built where the city of San 
Francisco now stands. Few Americans had 
ever visited the place, and these came in 
trading vessels, which only occasionally and 
sometimes at intervals of many days found 
entrance into the beautiful harbor. Leaving 
part of their crew to guard their vessels these 
traders would visit the fort at the Presidio, 
or push inland to the Mission Dolores and 
the interior to purchase hides and wool. No 
steamer had ever ploughed these waters. 
The seals that now haunt the rocks at the Chff 
House roamed unmolested from Fort Point 
to Telegraph Hill. ‘The coyote held undis- 
puted possession of ‘the sand dunes that 
extended from the Presidio to North Beach. 
The waters of the bay washed the shore as 
far inland as Montgomery. Street in some 
places. The population of California at this 
period was 23,000, only 4,000 of whom were 
whites, and the rest Indians, 

In the year 1835 Captain W. A. Richard- 
son put up a shanty in Yerba Buena — as 
we shall have to call San Francisco until Jan- 
uary 30, 1847, when Washington Bartlett 
(not the late governor, but a lieutenant in 
the navy, afterwards conspicuous as the 
father of the heroine of. the diamond wed- 
ding in New York) first officially announced 
as aleade the change in name from Yerba 
Buena to San Francisco.’ 


LAN ORDINANCE, 


Whereas, the Toeal name of Yerba. Buena, as.applied 
to the settlement or town of San Francisco, is. unknown 
beyond the -district;. and. has been applied from the 
local name’ of the cove on which the town is built: 
therefore to prevent. confusion and mistakes in public 
documents, and that the town may have the advantage 
of the name given on the. public map ; 

lt-is hereby erdained that the name of San Francisco 
shall hereafter be used. in all ofticial communications and 
public documents, or records appertaining to the town, 

Wash. A. BARTLETT, 
Chief Magistrate. 
Published by. order. 
J; DUNLEAVY, 
Municipal Clerk. 


This shanty of Captain Richardson’s was 
the only human habitation in what is now 
San Francisco, and was the first house ever 
erected here. Its site is on the west side of 
‘Kearny Street, between Clay and Washing- 
ton Streets. Jacob P. Leese, a pioneer of 
1833, took up his residence in Yerba Buena 
in 1836, celebrating the completion of his 
house on the 4th of:July of that year by a 
grand party and ball. ‘The site of his house 
is on the southwest corner of Dupont and 
Clay Streets. 

On April 15th, 1838, the first child, Ros- 
alie Leese, was born in Yerba Buena. 

Mr. Leese bought from the Hudson Bay 
Company the first piece of land deeded to 
an American in Yerba Buena. It was situ- 
ated on the southwest corner of Commercial 
and Montgomery Streets, and the brick build- 
ing erected thereon stood the terrible con- 
flagration of May 4th, 1851. It was pur- 
chased by James King of William, and his 
banking-house was located thereon. ‘The 
first brick pavement ever put down in San 
Francisco was in front of this bank. Mr. 
Leese also bought the lot where the Lick 
House now stands for thirty-two dollars, in 
1839. Lots twenty-five by one hundred feet 
were then selling for twenty-five dollars. 

In this year Governor Alvarado sent an 
order to Irancisco Haro, who was then 
alcalde of San Francisco, to have a survey 
taken of the plain and cove of Yerba Buena. 
Captain Juan Vioget, in the fall of that year, 
made the first regular survey of the place, 
which included that part of the present city 
that 1s bounded by Pacific Street on the 
north, Sacramento Street on ‘the south, 
Montgomery Street on the east, and Dupont 
Street on the west. 


The-records show that as late as February, 
1839, there was no jail at Yerba Buena. 

A census taken in 1842 showed the pop- 
ulation for the jurisdiction of San Francisco, 
which included the: Mission Dolores, Pre- 
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sidio, and Yerba Buena, to be 196, divided 
as follows : 


—-+196 


As late as the year 1844 the population of 
Yerba Buena itself did not exceed fifty souls, 
and there were only twelve houses in the 
place. In the next four years the popula- 
tion poured in rapidly, so that in April, 1848, 
it numbered one thousand, and there were 
nearly two hundred buildings. Of these one 
hundred and thirty-five were dwellings, ten 
unfinished houses, twelve stores and ware- 
houses, and thirty-five shanties. 

The first paper ever published in California 
was Zhe Californian, printed at Monterey by 
Colton and Semple. In the second number 
of this paper, published Saturday, August 
22, 1846, we find Yerba Buena spelt as one 
word, with dzva spelt duno. Some idea of 
the length of time it then took for the mail 
to reach Monterey, the chiet city of Upper 
California, may be obtained from the follow- 
ing advertisement : 

* Proposals for carrying a Mail from Monterey to 
Yerbabuno, there .and. back, once’ a week, will be 
received at this office until the first day of September, 
as follows : On horse back, leave Monterey on Sat- 
urday morning and arrive at Yerbabuno before Tues- 
day night ; leave Yerbabuno on Wednesday morning, 
and arrive at Monterey before Friday night.) Com- 
pensation paid quarterly. 

** Address R. Semple, Monterey.” 

The first paper published in Yerba Buena 
was Zhe California Star, which made its first 
appearance January 7th, 1847, and was pub- 
lished by Samuel Brannan. 

By order of General Kearney, Military 
C;overnor of California, an important sale of 
valuable real estate in San Francisco, Upper 
California, was held July 20, 1847. There 


were four hundred and fifty water lots sold, 
which brought all the way from fifty to one 
hundred dollars each. he price of these lots 
today would be many times more per foot 
than the entire lot cost 1n the early days. 
The name of San Francisco, as we have 
already seen, was not officially given to what 
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was first called Yerba Buena until January 
30, 1847.. The city of Benicia was origi- 
nally named Francisca, and took its present 
name on March 20, 1847, to avoid confusion. 

The first school was opened. April 3d, 
1848,and to Mr. James Nevins ts due the 
credit of being the father of our public 
schools. 

We now come to the great event 1n the his- 
tory of California, which transformed it in a 
few months from an obscure territory to the 
talk of the civilized world — the discovery of 
gold. ‘lhe only tnan who seems to have 
kept a diaryin which the exact date of this 
event was recorded was H. W. Bigler, who 
now lives in Utah. According to his diary 
the date of the discovery of gold by James 
W. Marshall was January 24, 18485, five days 
later than the date hitherto accepted by his- 
torians. With the discovery came.a great 
change in everything. * People for the most 


part deserted everything else, and rushed 


for the mines. From all parts: of the. globe, 
across the continent, and around Cape Horn, 
and by the way of the Isthmus of Panama, 
people flocked to California. It gave an 
Impetus to travel the world. over. Steam- 
ships. were fitted out for the accommodation 
of thousands of people 
crossed the plains. Sometimes great suffer- 
ing ensued. In crossing the Isthmus people 
died from the cholera, and in crossing the 
plains many were killed by the Indians, and 
their wives and children were carried into 
captivity. Prices rose to fabulous figures. In 
Iyecember, 1849, the cost of a dinner such 
as could be had today for fifty cents was 
$16. Potatoes cost a dollar pound, 
onions a dollar and a half a pound, ham or 
bacon a dollar and a half a pound, eggs one 
dollar apiece, bread seventy-five cents a loaf, 
a cup of coffee fifty cents. Drugs were 
exceedingly high. Pills were five dollars each, 
and Jaudanum a dollar a drop, or twenty 
dollars a dose. 
The Parker House, where the Old City 
Hall now stands, was rented for ten thou- 
sand dollars per month; and a Irench wo- 
man was paid a hundred dollars a day to play 
on a violin at a gambling saloon at the cor- 


passengers, and 
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ner of Washington and Kearny Streets. 
There were so few women in San Francisco 
that men would wait to see her as she passed. 
High top Hungarian boots sold for a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a pair. The passage 
in the steamer Senator to Sacramento was 
sixty dollars. ‘wo dollars more was paid 
for the privilege of lying down under the 
tables in one’s own blanket... Men would be 
paid five dollars to wait in the line at the 
post-office to get letters on the arrival of the 
steamer. Jurors were paid eight dollars for 
each case they served on. Servants were paid 
a hundred to two hundred dollars a month. 
Laborers received eight dollars a day ; clerks 
from fifteen to twenty dollars a day. Coal 
was sold at from sixty dollars to one hundred 
dollars per ton. A gentleman paid fifty dol- 
larsfor a simple japonica to present to his lady, 
while pineapples sold at five dollars apiece. 

I have now reached the time when in 
company with my mother, and two younger 
brothers and a sister, I left Washington City 
to go to California. My father had already 
preceded us. An older brother, who had 
served under I'remont, had told him so much 
about the climate of California that in May, 
1848, before the discovery of gold was known 
at our home, he left for New York bound for 
California to join his brother, who had again 
gone out: with Fremont in his last disastrous 
expedition across the continent. - My uncle, 
as treasurer, was sent forward to get supplies 
for the relief of the party, and was killed by 
his two companions. It is believed that, 
being reduced to famine, these men cast lots 
as to who should die for the others, and the 
choice fell upon my uncle. 

My father left’: New York in May, 1848, in 
a vessel bound for Carthagena. From this 
port he crossed over to Panama, and from 
there after some delay took ship tor Callao. 
At this port he first heard of the discovery of 
gold. He chartered'a vessel and hired some 
Chilenos to go with him to the diggings. — All 
but six of these left him as soon as he reached 
San Francisco, in November, 1848. 

He went to the mines,and after many hard- 
ships returned to Sacramento City with his 
earninys. He was here engaged as book- 
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keeper, with an interest in the business, by 
Hensley, Redding, & Co. Major Snyder, a 
partner in the house, afterwards joined my 
father in the banking business, and in 1850 
he returned for a few months to Washington 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
exchange, and to see his family. The fol- 
lowing year we left to join him. 

I was seven years old when I left Washing- 
ton City in April, 1851, to go to San Fran- 
cisco. We left New York in a steamer that 
touched at Havana before reaching Aspin- 
wall. From Aspinwall we were taken in 
boats up the Chagres River, and afterwards 
crossed the Isthmus of Panama on mule back 
or that of a native. I wascarried for quitea 
distance on the back of a native, when 
becoming tired of carrying me, he made a 
bargain with another native to put me on his 
mule behind one of the boys of our party, 
a few years older than myself. ‘The journey 
was a tedious one to me, for I was early in 
the day separated from the rest of our party, 
and did not reach Panama until late in the 
evening. The women and children were put 
into a long room by themselves, and the men 
in another. We remained about a week in 
Panama, waiting the arrival of the steamer 
from San Francisco which was to take us on 
its return trip. During this interval we had 
an opportunity to see a good deal of Pan- 
ama and its natives. To the boys who formed 
a part of our company the long delays between 
meals seemed anage. We had buttwo meals, 
breakfast and dinner. breakfast was not 
served until almost ten o'clock In the morn- 
ing, and dinner late in the afternoon. 

There was no wharf built at Panama at 
that time, and we had tobe carried on the 
back of a native through the water to the lit- 
tle boats in which we were rowed to the 
steamer. We had all been seasick on the 
Atlantic, but we found the Pacific so much 
smoother that we enjoyed the trip from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco very much. ‘There 
were few children on the steamer, and as a 
result we were allowed a great many privi- 
leges, which in the end might have had worse 
results than they did, Bananas, oranges, 
limes, and pineapples were in abundance ; 
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the life boats of the steamer were filled with 
them ; and we were allowed to help ourselves 
as freely as we chose. ‘The result was that 
we had so many bananas that to this day, 
though thirty-six years have passed away, the 
taste of a banana is not one that tempts me. 
Once in playing, as children do, with fire 
and paper we came very near setting fire to 
the steamer. The nights were delightful, 
and with the aid of a number of good sing- 
ers we were never at a loss for amusement. 
It was interesting to notice the track of phos- 
phorescent light that the wheels of. our 
steamer turned up, as we glided through the 
ocean ; and young and old promenaded the 
deck until late in the evening. 

We touched at San Diego. Here we heard 
of the fire of May 4, 1851. <A gentleman 
called out from a boat that approached, and 
asked whether my tnother was aboard, and 
immediately blurted out that my father had 
been burnt to death. This was appalling 
intelligence to us; but fortunately on our 
arrival at San Francisco it proved to be 
untrue. My father’s name had been pub- 
lished in the papers in the list of those that 
had perished; and he had indeed fallen into 
the fire in front of -his bank while lowering 
himself with a rope, which burned through 
before he could reach the ground ; but thanks 
to a friend, who ran to his assistance with a 
wet blanket, his life was saved. 

On the morning of ‘Tuesday, May 20, 1851, 
the sailors told us we were approaching San 
lrancisco, and we eagerly scanned the hort- 
zon as the day advanced, for the first sight 
of land. Qn reaching San Francisco, we 
anchored off North Beach, about where 
Meigys Wharf was afterwards built, and were 
rowed ashore in little boats. The house my 
father had built was on Jones Street, between 
Lombard and Chestnut Streets. Owing to 
the fire, we could get no bedsteads, and 
until a ship arrived with a cargo of such 
materials on board, we made our beds upon 
the tloors of the rooms. 

The first school I attended was a private 
school taught by Mr. Prevost, and situated on 
Green Street, below Stockton. There were few 
houses between it and our home; but I well 
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remember the grocery store kept by Mr. 
Nicholsen at the northwest corner of Green 
and Stockton Streets, for it served as a land- 
mark. Near it was the dwelling of Mr. Dan- 
iel L. Ross, which was a large one for those 
early days. The plaza that is now covered 
with beautiful trees and shrubbery, and 
bounded by Stockton, Powell, Union and 
Filbert Streets, was then a deep hollow into 
which all the rubbish of the city was thrown, 
until the place was finally filled, after which 
it was ornamented as a public plaza. 

The arrival of a steamer in those days 
was a great event. There was a little house 
situated on the top of Telegraph Hill, which 
had a signal hoisted whenever a steamer had. 
been signaled from the outer station near 
Fort Point. On such occasions people would | 
be seen crowding to the hill to watch the 
approach of the steamer. Commercial Street 
was called Long Wharf, and was lined on 
either side with stores of all kinds. Along 
Kearny and Dupont Streets gambling houses 
were publicly opened, and one could hear 
the clink of coin and see the excited people 
within at tables prepared for their purpose. I 
once saw a mischievous boy step up to two 
Chinamen who were gambling, and tie their 
queues together. When the game was over, 
and they started to leave, there was an excit- 
ing time, and the mutual crimination and 
recrimination went on at a lively rate, to the 
amusement of the bystanders. 

At our home we had various pets. I was 
the happy possessor of a little pony, upon 
which after school hours I was accustomed 
to ride, as I went to meet my father after his 
bank at the corner of Commercial and Mont- 
gomery Streets was closed, and he was on his 
way home. I also had a goat, and rabbits 
and chickens. I took special pride in flowers, 
and the first time I saw a nasturtium I 
thought it was one of the prettiest flowers I 
had ever seen. There was a German who had 
a flower garden that was then some distance 
below the grade on the northeast corner of 
Powell and Green Streets. I bought from 


him a small nasturtium plant, which bore a 
single flower, and was planted in the smallest 
kind of a tlower-pot. 


It cost me twenty-five 
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cents, and I felt proud of my purchase. A 
neighbor of ours, Major Snyder, had a caulli- 
flower growing in his garden. It was the first 
I had ever seen, and I admired it greatly. 

On Stockton Street, in a line opposite to 
our home, was a cemetery, which in the 
march of improvement was soon removed ; 
and I distinctly remember seeing the coffins 
in which were exposed to view the-skeletons 
of those who had in early days been buried 
in that spot, which was supposed to be their 
last resting place. 

Not far from where we lived was a brick 
kiln, and my brother and I had often taken 
pleasure in watching the process of brick 
making, from the time the black looking 
bricks were moulded from the adobe land, 
and then afterwards dried in the sun, until 
when they were built in the shape of a kiln, 
the fires were lighted, and in process of time 
the red bricks were made. We determined 
to get up early one morning and go over and 
see the men light the fires. About this time 
a number of robberies had been committed 
and my father was cautioned to be on his 
guard, as we lived in what was then a lonely 
part of the city. He had gone to some place 
of entertainment with my mother, and had 
just returned and gone to bed, when my 
mother thought she heard noises through the 
house, as though robbers were moving about. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, and my 
brother, awakening about the time our 
parents returned, looked out of the window 
and saw the smoke already curling above 
the brick kiln. The moonlight was so bright 
that we imagined we were late, and so as 
noiselessly as. we could we hurriedly dressed, 
and were fumbling our way down stairs into 
the hall where our hats had been left, when 
my mother heard us and gave thealarm. My 
father in deshabille, with candle in one hand 
and pistol in the other, came down stairs. 
Krom the noises-made he thought there was 
more than one robber; but just as he raised 
his pistol to take aim,-he recognized my 
brother’s voice... We received, as might be 
expected, a lecture upon the subject of early 
rising, and were commanded not to get up 
again until the cook arose to get breakfast. 
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We frequently in those days made excur- 
sions to Fort Point, and in the slopes of tke 
sand hills towards the fort we gathered straw- 
berries in great abundance. Wild black- 
berries also grew in great profusion on the hills 
between North Beach and the fort. Wild 
gooseberries were found of good flavor and 
quite large in size. 

The city extended at that time almost as 
far as California Sreet on the south, and 
Jones on the west. There were settlements 
in other directions, but they were few and 
far between. The only drive was on the old 
Mission Road. About opposite where the 
Howard Presbyterian Church stands there 
was a row of houses with old-fashioned dor- 
mer windows, and just beyond this was the 
first toll-gate. The second toll-gate was 
about where Eighth Street is, and there was 
a marsh here, over which a long bridge was 
built. There was quicksand at the margin 
of this marsh. One day when out driving 
with my father, my mother stopped to pick 
some flowers here. While doing so, she 
found herself sinking in the quicksand. She 
called to my father, and he rushing to ber 
assistance found himself unable to get her 
out without the help of some passers-by who 
labored for a little while to extricate them 
both from their perilous position. 

When yearsafterwards this marsh was filled, 
it seemed totake an immense amount of sand 
to Hll up the place.’ For along time no per- 
ceptible effect was produced by this filling-in 
process, but at last the work was completed 
and the marsh was a thing of the past. How- 
ard and Folsom Streets were not then cut 
through. This immense amount of sand 
necessary to move brought into action the 
steam Paddy, as it was called, without which 
the grading of San Francisco would have 
been avery slow process. An Irishman, gaz- 
ing with mingled feelings of admiration and 
envy, exclaimed as he looked at it, “ Weil, 


there is one thing you can’t do, — you can't 


vote the Dimocratic ticket.” 

At the intersection of Market, Third, and 
Kearny Streets, where Lotta’s fountain now 
stands, there was one of these immense 
sand-hills, which for a long time was the 
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limit of the city’s growth in that direction. 
Back of it was St. Ann’s Valley, and to the 
south was Happy Valley. St. Ann’s Valley, 
about where Fifth Street touches Market, 
was as late as 1855 a very desolate place. 
There was a pond of water there, which 
though not very deep spread over quite a 
surface. A square row-boat was used to go 
from one side to the other. In company with 
my brother, I got into this boat one day, 
and for a while, as long as we kept quiet, 
and each paddled on his agvn side, we made 
good progress ; but one of us changed his 
position, and the boat was capsized. When 
we reached shore we hung our clothes on a 
fence in sight of the spot where the Lincoln 
School building stands, and sat down'tn the 
sand to wait until they were dried. The 
spot was so lonely that had the water been 
deep enough to drown us, no one could have 
heard our cry for help. 

A favorite place of resort for 
School picnics was the Kuss Gardens, situ- 
ated on Sixth Street near Harrison. We were 
The omni- 


Sunday 


conveyed thither in omnibuses. 
buses also ran from the plazato the Mission, 
and the charge was twenty-five cents for each 
passenger. The First Congregational church 
was then situated on the corner of Jackson 
and Virginia Streets, and as a boy I attended 
that church with my parents. It was a small 
structure, which could be placed in a corner 
of the present edifice and hardly be noticed. 
There were quite a number of adobe houses 
in those days at North Beach, and in other 
localities. With the exception of a tew in 
the immediate vicinity of the Catholic. church 
at the Mission, they have all disappeared 
now. 

On the lot, or hollow as it was called, just 
below us, a rag-picker made a sinall fortune 
by gathering the cast-off stockings and: cloth- 
Ing of persons who found it as cheap to buy 


He 


washed these articles, and shipping them back 


new stockings, as to have them washed. 


to New York, made quitea profitable business. 
A earrier of the ‘* Alta California ” was said 


to have realized $40,000, and a washerwoman 
wh o invested her earnings In real estate made 
$100,000. 
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I witnessed the fire of June 22d, 1851, 
which oceurred on Sunday, and about five 
weeks after our arrival. I saw my. father 
help others to turn over a church to keep it 
from being destroyed by the flames. — It is 
said that at the corner of Pacific and San- 
some Streets the fire was stopped by nailing 
blankets saturated. with vinegar on the front 
of the store of De Witt and Harrison. It 
took eighty thousand gallons of vinegar to 
doit. There isalso a story that toward noon 
on the day of the tire, after the flames were 
well subdued, a sailor lad froma French ship 
in the harbor was going up the hill on Pacific 
Street, half way between Sansome and Mont- 
gomery, looking at the destruction on either 
side, when the idea occurred to him to light 
his pipe. Stooping down, he was trying to 
scoop up a little burning coal with the bowl 
of his pipe, when some one of a crowd pass- 
ing at the moment cried, “ Incendiary ! Incen- 
diary!” With one impulse the men rushed 
at him, knocked him down, and almost 
instantly kicked the poor, innocent lad to 
death, and walked away, leaving the lifeless 
body lying on the street, mutilated past rec- 
ognition. A moment before he had passed 
up the wharf in the health and hope of youth, 
his sunburnt cheek and bright eye giving full 
promise of longevity ; walking in with child- 
ish curlosity such a little way, his first foot- 
steps in a strange land ending in dreadful 
death. The men who committed the terrible 


deed passed on, perhaps not realizing he,——_ 


was dead, or not caring. They thought him 
an incendiary worthy of death, and acted 
out the exasperation that filled the hearts of 
men suffering from repeated conflagrations. 

In the early days of California’s. history, 
and until the Vigilance Committee of 1856 
was organized, there was but little protection 
to life or property in San Francisco. This 
was due, no doubt, to the isolated position 
that California occupied at that time, and to 
the fact that many rough characters from all 
parts of the-world flocked here to makea 
fortune.. In order to protect property, the 
first Vigilance Committee felt compelled to 
hang some four men for burglary and arson. 
No one who has not lived through such 
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scenes can realize the necessity for some 
such terrible retribution as a terror to evil 
doers and a protection to the law-abiding 
citizen. But matters went on from bad to 
worse. Justice was defeated in our courts. 
Men deliberately committed murder, and 
were able to buy themselves clear. The bal- 
lot box was tampered with to such an extent 
that men were elected to offices without ever 
having been nominated. 

A man named James P. Casey, who had 
formerly been an inmate of Sing Sing, ran 
the machine. He elected himself supervisor 
without going through the form of a nomina- 
tion. He sold offices to those who would 
pay him for them, and elected them by mak- 
ing false returns of votes claimed to have 
been cast. 

He published a paper called the Swzday 
Times. My father, in October, 1855, began 
the publication of the Lzexing Bulletin. Its 
first number was not much larger than the 
programmes used at the theatres. In seven 
months’ time it had grown so rapidly that it 
was as large as It Is today. 

My father attacked corruption in high 
places and wherever he found it. Men 
warned him that his life was in danger, and 
more than once some personal friend would 
rouse us up after midnight to know if he were 
safe, it having been reported that he had 
been assassinated. We lived at that time in 
a lonely part of the city, and one that would 
have afforded a good opportunity to a cow- 
ardly assassin to fire upon his victim. 

While my father realized his danger, he 
was fearless in the exposure of evil doers, 
yet always ready to make reparation, where 
convinced any injustice had been done to 
any one through the columns of the Aullefzn. 
He was not a reckless man, but counted the 
cost, and was willing in the discharge of the 
duty he felt he owed to his adopted S:ate to 
take the chances. 

He went armed, and practised with his 
pistol in our back yard. I have seen him 
many atime hit the mark he was aiming at 
repeatedly in succession. 

His idea was, if he should ever be attacked, 
to throw up his left arm as a defense while 
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he drew his weapon with his right hand and 
fired. Henever dreamed of being attacked 
in the streets of the city, where some inoffen- 
sive passer-by would be imperiled. 

His course in denouncing corruption on 
every hand drew upon him the enmity of 
the rough element of San Francisco, while at 
the same time the people looked to him as 
their friend and champion. The /ud/letin 
became a welcome guest at the evening fire- 
side, not only of the homes of this city but 
in the valleys and mountains of California. 

On the 14th of May, 1856, at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as he was going home, he 
was shot down by James P. Casey, who with- 
out giving him a moment’s warning, came 
from behind an express wagon of the Pacific 
Express Company that stood at the north. 
west corner of Montgomery and Washington 
Streets, and fired upon himas he stepped up- 
on the sidewalk. My father stated distinctly 
that the first warning he had of the presence 
of Casey was when the bullet struck him. 

The immediate cause of the attack was at 
the time stated to be an article that appeared 
in the Audletin of that day, in which among 
other things that were published was the 
statement made by my father, that the fact 
that Casey had been an inmate of Sing Sing 
prison was no offense against the laws of this 
State, no matter how richly Casey might 
deserve to be strung up for what he had 
there committed. Casey had called at the 
editorial rooms of the Aud/etin, and upon 
being asked if the statement was true, had 
replied that he did not want his past life 
raked up. Upon. being shown the door he 
left, muttering revenge. 

It was generally understood at the time 
that the roughs, finding San Francisco to be 
too hot a place for them, had determined 
that either my father or they must go, and 
in casting lots as to who should undertake 
to assassinate him the choice fell upon Casey. 
However this may be, it certainly was known 
to many people that the shooting would take 
place that afternoon. 

My uncle, who usually walked home with 
my father, heard of it in the Natchez pistol 
gallery in Clay Street, and immediately hast- 


ened tothe rescue; but too late —the deed 
had already been committed, and Casey, in 
the hands of his friends, was escorted toa 
hack, and driven to the county jail for pro- 
tection. 

I was a boy twelve years old at the time. 
The scenes through which I then passed 
have been indelibly iinpressed upon my mind 
ever since. They made me thoughtful and 
sometimes melancholy as I grew to man- 
hood. I was devotedly attached to my 
father, and he had taken special pride in my 
studies, going so far as to snatch valuable 
time from his evening work upon the Bu/letin 
to teach me the Latin grammar. The day 
he was assassinated I had just returned from 
a long tramp, from which I had brought 
some shrubs that I had transplanted into our 
garden. I had just finished this work ‘when 
a colored man named Dobson, who had been 
porter in my father’s bank, came to the 
house and told my mother that my- father 
had been shot in the arm but not danyer- 
ously. | 

I listened quietly to the story he was tell- 
ing, and made up my mind that my father 
must have been more seriously injured than 
Dobson had reported. I asked him where 
he then and he said at the Pacific 
Express Company. I immediately. hurried 
thither. When I reached Montgomery and 
Kearny Streets, I saw that there was great 
excitement, and the people were gathering 
around the corner below on Montgomery 
Street, where my father had been taken. 

As I worked my way up to the door of the 
Express Company, a policeman recognized 
me and asked if I wished to go to my.father. 


was, 


I said I did, and he made way for me through ° 


the crowd until I stood by the side of my 
dying fether. He was unconscious; and I] 
sat there amid strangers looking into his pale 
face. until my mother, who had in the mean- 
time been informed of the serious nature of 
his wounds, arrived. 

All the physicians in town were summoned 
to his bedside, and all that medical skill could 


do was done to save his life. But for this, 


he might not have lived the night through. 
As it was he lingered for six days, until on 
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Tuesday the 2oth of May, 1856, at 1 P. M., 
he died. It was just five years, to the day 
and hour, since we had met him on the deck 
of the steamer on-our first arrival in Califor- 
nia. 

On the Sunday preceding his death, I had 
gone to church in the morning at my moth- 
er’s wish, and as I was returning I saw a 
company of the Vigilance Committee march- 
ing to the jail on Broadway where Casey and 
Cora (the murderer of General Richardson) 
were incarcerated. They surrounded the jail 
upon all sides, and planted their cannon 
directly in front of it. 

Mr. Scannell, who was then sheriff, was 
given a few minutes’ time to make up his 
mind to deliver the prisoners. Before the 
expiration of the time allotted he signified his 
willingness to let the committee proceed. 
They took Casey and Cora to their rooms, sit* 
uated on Sacramento below Front Street, and 
after giving them a fair trial and finding them 
guilty, hangedthem as the funeral procession 
of my father was moving out to. Lone Moun- 
tain Cemetery. 

In these days when jury bribing attracts 
so much attention, more or less has been © 
written in regard to the necessity of another 
Vigilance Committee: but the times are 
changed. So too are the people. In the 
days of 1856 there undoubtedly was greater 
corruption; but at the same time there was 
a better class of good men. The bad men 
were worse than today, and the good men 
were better. San Francisco has today seven 
times the population she had then. Great 
wealth has been accumulated. Magnificent 
private and public buildings have. been 
erected, and evidences. of the greatest pros- 
perity are everywhere visible; but the three 
vreat which reliance. was then 
placed for great public action are not as true 
to their trusts as then: the Press, the Pulpit, 
and the People are not what they were in 


powers in 


those trying scenes. 

The press is far ahead in the matter of 
news-gathering ; but it takes great wealth to 
run a newspaper today ; and while there are 
exceptions to the rule, nevertheless it 1s a rule 
that the press is more interested in extend- 
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ing its subscription and advertising lists than 
in waging war in a manly way against cor- 
ruption, wherever found, at any cost. 

The pulpit thirty-one years ago was repre- 
sented by men like Brayton, Hunt, Lacy, 
and others who may not have been as brill- 
iant scholars or orators as some who have 
succeeded them, yet nevertheless they stood 
up manfully for the right, and won and 
retained the respect of the community. The 
church too, in those days, was represented 
by men of strong principles and consistent 
lives. ‘They labored earnestly and laid well 
the foundations of all the noble work that 
has been done here by such institutions. It 
was a rare thing in those days for a member 
of such an organization to be caught in a 
dishonorable act. In fact, I well remember 
that the superintendent of one of the largest 
Sunday schools in the city, a well meaning 
and earnest man, resigned his _ position 
because, having failed in business, he was 
afraid some one might make a disparaging 
remark on his account against the cause he 
loved so well. In these days if his example 
were followed by the officers of some of the 
churches here, there would have to be a spe- 
cial election to fill vacancies. In one of the 
principal churches a marble slab has been 
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erected, commemorating the memory of one 
of its deacons, who was a thorough and sin- 
cere man in every respect. It is the only 
case I know of. It was characteristic of 
those times, not the present.. The church 
wielded an influence then that it does not 
now. There were more persons who attended 
the service of the church than now, in pro- 
portion to the population. 

The people, too, have changed. Even 
some of the prominent members of the old 
Vigilance Committee feel today that they 
are poor on account of what they did then; 
and as with almost all the modern question 
of how to provide for bread and butter is the 
all-absorbing one, they feel more interest 
in that question now, than they did thirty- 
one years ago in the heroic stand they took 
for pure government. 

As for the new comers, they are not 
expected to have that strong feeling that 
early Californians had. 

Ultimately this state of affairs must right 
itself. A generation will arise that will insist 
on the proper administration of the laws, 
and will transmit to their posterity what it so 
dearly cost our ancestors elsewhere, and the 
pioneers of this coast to establish—a pure 
government. 


Charles J. King. 


THE, BARZEITSON- EXPERIMEN 
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A TERRIBLE. cry made me look at Bar- 
The veins of his neck and face 
His eyes glared. 


zeitson. 
were swollen to bursting. 
He gasped, panted as he rushed round exam- 
ining every corner. — Nothing there. ‘The 
mystery had flown. Suddenly Barzeitson 
paused, 

‘Tost anything 
asked Douceame. 

For all response Barzeitson stared vacantly 
at us — then groaned and fell heavily on the 
floor. We-carried him into his room and 


a mummy, for example?” 


laid him on the bed. Douceime and the 
others thought him crazed. — Even I sus- 
pected that all was not as I had imagined. 

A physician came. He pronounced it a 
case of syncope, which would probably result 
in brain fever or congestion. 

As the most intimate friend of the family, 
I was requested to assume charge. I sug- 
gested that it would be more ex rég7e to call 
the family notary, who would know where 
to find Madame. 

The notary came. He telegraphed to 
Madame. I read in his face that he knew 
all, and telegraphed simply for appearance’s 
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sake, knowing well that Madame Barzeitson 
would not return. I judged rightly ; she did 
not come. 

‘Two nurses were appointed ; all was done 
that could minister to the well being of the 
patient. ‘The domestics were well trained 
to their duties; the notary and physician 
relieved me of all responsibility. I retired 
to ponder over the singular events of the 
day and to read Madame’s note. 

It was brief, concise, yet courteous — not 
a word of reproach, It was a note that did 
honor to this incomparable woman. My 
soul worshiped her more and more. I 
almost wished that the juggler Barzeitson 
would die, that I might proclaim aloud my 
love and devotion, and claim my wife with- 
out fearing an obstacle. : 

The next day I sought Paul, but without 
finding that philosopher. His servants said 
that he had left Paris for the country. ‘This 
procedure impressed me as being very sin- 
gular, almost as much so as the Barzeitson 
episode, for Paul disliked the country, 

I next called at the Rue des Postes. 
patient had the fever. 

The fever! It burned also in my veins. 
Never had I known such feverish unrest. 
The calm of my life had been suddenly 
destroyed, and I, a doctor of- Mental Philan- 
thropy, plunged into a vortex of temptation, 
imposture, and mystery. Something must 
be done. Then I remembered the means 
by which I solved the problem or my voca- 


The 


tion, — absolute mental passivity.. In a 
moment I resolved upon my course of action. 
I must break away from everything and every- 
one, and pass my days in soft, tranquil seclu- 
sion until my mind should recover its tone, 
and the Barzeitson mysteries be unriddled by 
time. 
Fortunately my valet was a‘man of great 
resources and his wife very discreet : both 
were devotedly attached to me and ever 
ready to carry Out my wishes: so my plan 
was. quite feasible. My circle of friends 
believed me to be out of town, and in spirit 
I was far, far distant from the city’s tumult 
Gradually my 


and barzeitson experiments. 
mind grew clear; conflicting emotions sub- 
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sided; the truth that fate works itself out 
without mortal interference developed day 
by day, until I could smile at the remem- 
brance of Barzeitson and even the thought . 
of the injury he had done me did not stir me 
to anger. No, it was clear that destiny would 
remove him from my path; perhaps even 
now his name had passed into history, and 
my wife was free. 

When I could contemplate this picture 
with philosophic calmness I felt that my 
seclusion had not been useless, and that it 
was time to return to my world. —I rang for 
my valet, informed him that I was again in 
Paris, then wended my way to Luxembourg, 
where I was gladly hailed by some of my old 
patients. 

Upon my return to my apartments I found 
several notes from Madame de la Fontenaye, | 
all requesting my immediate presence. La 
baronne was evidently in great distress. I 
repaired at once to her house. 

‘“My cousin!” she cried. “ At last you 
have returned! -Why did you leave us at 


such a critical moment? Alas, we are 
ruined! Pity me. Advise me. I am in 
despair. Yes, my cousin, I am disgraced. 


Paul has broken my heart, outraged our 
name, destroyed his prospects.” 

I looked at her aghast: “ What crime has 

my godson committed 2? We will save him. 
He shall not be in prison, he — ” 
“Tt is nothing of that kind; it is worse. 
He is infatuated with some horrid woman, 
black as a mulatress, who dresses and acts 
like a barbarian.” 

Infatuated with a woman, eh! I breathe 
My dear cousin, that will pass, that 
We understand young men.” 
not understand. 


again. 
will pass, 

“But you. do 
indeed yes, I know it will pass, but mean- 
while the boy 1s ruined. His marrlaze ts 
broken off. ‘Think of it, a million lost! 
Mademoiselle Lefert was married today to the 
old Count Gassenaye. but Paul deserves it. 
tell You have been 

‘Two days before you left 


- Pass; 


Listen while I you. 
absent a month. 
you dined with us, —you remember ? ” 

[ bowed assent. My cousin continued : 


‘The marriage was all planned then, its 
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day set; Paul seemed much pleased. Well 
believe me, I have not seen him since. He 
is never at his rooms; he has disappeared 
from his accustomed haunts, his /ancee 
entirely neglected, —then such rumors about 
Naturally Mademot- 
She has 


this strange woman ! 
selle Lefert resented such conduct. 
accepted the old Count, married him. The 
million and Mademoiselle are both lost. 
Paul 1s the talk of Paris. I dare not go 
out,-— I live as a hermit.” 

At this sad thought the baronne wept. 

I was silent. A light illumined the Bar- 
zeitson mystery. My cousin’s story formed 
a link between the empty couch of the cur- 
tained recess of a certain laboratory and the 
appearance of a strange dark beauty in the 
Champs. Elyseés, — between Paul’s sudden 
infatuation and Barzeitson’s sudden despair. 

This unexpected climax did not overwhelm 
me. It seemed to be the outcome of my own 
thoughts. I excused myself to my cousin 
under pretense of finding some cure for Paul’s 
infatuation, but in reality to think over this 
new phase. 

I went into a caf and called for a cup of 
that brain-clearing heart-inspiring beverage, 
coffee. The waiter placed it on an outside 
iable, and I sat dreamily sipping it and 
watching the passing crowd, when my atten- 
tion was aroused by the singular movements 
of a tall gaunt man, who seemed to. be seek- 
ing something in the windows, in the passing 
vehicles, in the faces of the moving crowd. 

One of his restless turns brought him face 
to face with me. Could it be Barzeitson? I 
spoke the thought aloud. “lheman stopped, 
seized me by the hand, exclaiming, ‘* My 
friend Schengel!) Ah, I knew I should find 
some help tonight !”’ 

Yes, it was. Barzeitson, reduced to a miser- 
able shadow of his former self. 

‘¢Monsieur,” I replied, ‘this meeting is a 
pleasure ; but allow me to take you home. 
You are not sufficiently well to be out.” 

‘¢ Well! I never shall be well till I find it. 
Schengel, you have shown yourself my friend, 
you seemed interested, — help me to find it! 
I cannot rest till it is found, and my dis- 
covery given to the world.” 
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The man was mad; madness glared out 
of his eyes ; it rioted in his veins. Much as 
he had wronged me, yet I pitied him. Per- 
haps he was not so evil as- circumstances 
made him appear. These scientists are inex- 
plicable creatures ; and then perhaps it was 
the loss of that incomparable woman that 
had robbed him of his reason, — yet why did 
he call her 

Why not goto her?” Lanswered. ‘‘Crave 
forgiveness. Don’t you know she is in Lon- 
don with her friends ? ” 

“In London! With friends ! Crave for- 
giveness ! Of whom are you talking ?” 

He looked at me as if he thought I was 
mad, —and the thought of the mysterious 
beauty did madden me. However I replied 
calmly : 

“Of Madame Barzeitson.” 

“She is all right. It is the mummy — 
my mummy that I have been robbed of — it 
is my mummy that I must find.” 

He uttered the words with such furious 
energy that the passers by looked at us won- 
deringly. This was indeed madness. I 
tried to escape, but he held me tightly by the 
arm. 

‘The wretches,” he continued, ‘‘ the cruel 
demons, to rob me of all, to rob the world 
of its greatest glory! The years of privation, 
disappointments, and labor that I spent in 
the search fora fit subject! I don’t think 
there 1s another in all the tombs of Egypt, 
—not another. There was only one, and 
that I bought. And the days and nights of 
toil, study, anxiety, while I watched the feeble 
efforts of returning motion! And the efforts 
were indeed slow and feeble, for three thous- 
and years of inaction had rusted the very 
life-springs ; but at length inertia was forced 
to succumb to science the divine, the all- 
powerful. I wanted to shout aloud my vic- 
tory ; but I forebore, —- there was yet much 
to be done. I worked, I waited in silence, 
while day by day the mummy lost its rigid- 
ity. It breathed, it moved, it ate, aye, it 
began to speak. The supreme moment 
came: I could declare to the world that 
there could be absence of life without death ; 
that man was the master of life — he could 
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bid it go and come at will. It was no idle 
dream ; there was the proof, — for three 
thousand years a buried mummy, and now 
living again. Was it not glorious? What 
mortal man ever dreamed of such triumph ? 
And then to be robbed of all, —all,— to 
find instead of fame, nothing but emptiness!” 

He moaned out the last words and I sank 
on a chair. ‘Then before I could recover 
from the surprise his words caused, he sprang 
to his feet, and rushed wildly into the crowd, 
and was soon lost to view. I walked home- 
wards more bewildered than ever. 

On the way I met. several acquaintances 
whose conversation soon convinced me that 
the baroness spoke the truth about Paul’s 
infatuation. It was, in truth, the talk of 
Paris. Men raved of the savage beauty, — 
Paul’s barbarian. Women talked of nothing 
but her eccentric ways and dress. ‘The fact 
that she spoke an unknown language inspired 
curiosity with new zest. The mystery became 
all-absorbing. 

Early the next day I received a visit from 
a charming widow, a distant cousin of Paul's. 

good cousin,” she said, I see you 
are much surprised at this visit. ‘his is an 
era of surprises. I come to you on impor- 
tant business, and I choose to see you here 
because we shall be less disturbed than at 
my own house. Pray give orders that no 
one be admitted ; my business 1s of great 
importance. Paul’s craziness — my cousin, 
we must cure him, for I intend to marry him. 
Now give me your opinion.” . 

There is nothing comparable to a woman’s 
acuteness in solving mysteries.and escaping 


from dilemmas. I resolved to make a con- 
fidante of this beautiful and witty lady, who 
was so much interested in laul. I felt she 
could save us. 

I told her everything that had occurred 
since my first meeting with Barzeitson. She 
listened in breathless interest. When I 
related to her the occurrence of the preced- 
ing evening she became exceedingly excited. 

‘““T must see this professor immediately. 
Ido not lose a moment. My carriage is at 
the door. Let us go. 

How womanly impetuous, so unlike my 
But I also felt anxious to 


adorable one! 


solve the mystery ; so I obeyed unmurmur- 
ingly. 

In half an hour Madame de Lancy’s car- 
riage stopped at Barzeitson’s door. We 
found the Professor suffering greatly from 
weakness and the reaction of intense excite- 
ment. He could with difficulty rise to 
receive us. The introduction over, Madame 
de [ancy requested a private interview with 
the Professor. I withdrew and passed into 
the laboratory. ‘The animals glared at me in 
stony silerice. The curtain was drawn back. 
The recess was tenantless. All was silent as 
the grave, the dust fast gathering on every- 
thing. ‘To its unpleasant reminiscences there 
was added the sense of desolation. It made 
me shiver. I walked out into the garden. 

An hour elapsed — voices broke In upon 
my reverie. IL turned to meet Madame de 
Lancy and Barzeitson. I started at. the 
change in him. The wild expression and 
restless mien had vanished; his step was 
firm, elastic ; hope beamed from his face. 

“Tt is all right now ; I shall soon have it,” 
he whispered to me. 

“ Au revoir, Professor, it is all agreed, and 
you will not forget,” said Madame smiling. 

“Forget !:.Ah,; Madame! -Can. 
forget his life ?” 

“Then goodby till this evening. Come, 
my cousin. ‘The professor has much to do; 
so have I.” | 

Barzeitson reverentially kissed the widow’s 
hand, then handed her into the carriage with 
the grace of a marquls. 

I did not yet know this extraordinary 
being, but certainly the fair sex ruled his 
genlus. 

That evening I received a note’ from 
Madame de. Lancy, requesting me to buy 
three tickets and dominoes for a masked ball 
coming off the next night, and‘to be ready to 
accompany her. postscript informed me 
that the third ticket was for the Professor. 

Barzeitson at a ball! The idea was ludi- 
crous in the extreme. 

The next day I called upon Paul, but was 
refused admittance. He avoided me. I 
went to Luxembourg, but my vocation had 
lost its charms. - 

Night came at last, and I repaired to Ma- 
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dame de Lancy’s. The Professor, muffled in 
a black domino, was already there. Before 
leaving the house Madame drew me aside 
and said in her fascinating, irresistible way : 

“My good cousin, Pauland his barbarian 
will be at the ball. Now, I wish to enjoy a 
short /éfe & ¢éfe with Paul. I shall take pos- 
session of him; our good Professor will do 
the same with the barbarian. While [ am 
talking with Paul, you must come up hur- 
riedly and whisper into his ear the news that 
you will find written on this card. Be sure 
you make yourself known, and act well your 
part. Paul must leave the ball-room alone, 
you understand. Never mind a little fib ; 
the end justifies the means. And don’t give 
me too long a “é/e-a-téte with Paul — three 
minutes will suffice; not a second more. 
One more instruction: keep us well in sight, 
but do not appear with us. The slightest 
suspicion that we are one party will destroy 
our hopes. Get Paul away alone — it will 
be enough.” 

That charming widow was a charming 
plotter — she forgot nothing. 

The ball was like all other masked balls, a 
moving mass of ugliness, oddness and con- 


fusion. ‘These amusements are my detesta- 
tion. I began to regret coming, when a buzz 


of astonishment and admiration made me 
look toward the point whither all eyes were 
directed. I saw an Alexander the Great 
escorting a daughter of Ancient Egypt — 
the Egypt of the pyramids—such as we 
imagine Nitocris or the princess foster- 
mother of Moses. 

‘Tc is Paul and his barbarian. She is not 
even masked,” whispered Madame de Lancy. 
‘‘ Professor Barzeitson, restrain yourself; be 
calm or we lose our prize.” 

This admonition was called forth by an 
eager start made by the Professor. He had 
reason to start. ‘The sleeping beauty of the 
curtained recess and Paul's infatuation were 
very like, — the same dark sphinx-like face, 
so strangely beautiful; the same large black 
eyes, slightly oblique, burning with barbaric 
passion ; the same voluptuous form, whose 
beauties were enhanced by the clinging satin 
robes of purple and gold. 
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This weirdly enchanting creature looked 
in dreamy impassiveness upon the motley 
crowd. <A fierce repose characterized her. 
Did the weight of three thousand years hang 
upon her brow? Did awful mystery weave 
its spell around her? I shuddered at the 
thought, yet she was strangely unlike the 
women around her 

~The crowd noticed the unlikeness and 
eagerly curious pressed around her. Sud- 
denly a cry arose, — its source no one knew, 
though I divined it ; the cry grew, till it filled 
the hall: “ My mummy !” — “ A mummy!” 
mummy!” ‘ Mummy” was the 
cry from hundreds of throats ; a rush was 
made to see the mummy. From a distance 
Paul’s beautiful barbarian did certainly some- 
what resemble a mummy, — quite enough to 
make the crowd, eager for fun, press on 
madly towards Paul. 

The Professor and Madame de Lancy kept 
in the front rank of the throng. I followed, 
but with difficulty. In the crush Paul be- 
came separated from his barbarian. 

Madame immediately took possession of 
him. I could also see that the Professor 
claimed his mummy, and disappeared with it 
amid the crowd. 

These changes were so adroitly performed 
that they seemed nothing more than the 
usual frolics of a masquerade. The plot pro- 
gressed well. I remembered my instructions 
and hastened to’ join Paul and Madame de 
Lancy. 

Paul’s infatuation did not prevent him from 
bestowing very gallant attentions upon his 
unknown partner. ‘They seemed to be pro- 
gressing very well, and I began to think that 
my 7é6/e would not be required, when a little 
sign from Madame bade me be quick. I 
approached them hastily. ‘‘ Are you Mon- 
sier Paul de La Fontenaye ?” 

Paul started. I raised my mask. 

“My godfather! youhere? What is the 
matter?” 

‘* Your servants told me that I should find 
you here. Your mother is ill, dying, — she 
must see you.” 

Paul was greatly shocked by the news. 

‘*T yo now, this instant. My mother, how 
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I have neglected her! Madame, pray excuse 
This to Madame de Lancy. ‘ But, I 
Find ker — 


me.” 
forgot —I had a lady with me. 
I cannot leave her.” 

~* Paul, you cannot stay; your mother may 
die.” I screamed the words in his ear. 

Don’t say it! What can I do?” 

““T will take care of the lady. I am not 
too old yet, Paul. You can return for her 
in two hours, or if not I ¢an conduct her to 

It is the Egyptian princess, the 
See, I know about you. - Now go, 


her house. 
mummy. 
Paul.” 

He was gone without a suspicion. I did 
not know whether to feel elated at my 
cleverness or disgusted with my duplicity. 
Madame de Lancy decided it for me. 

“1 congratulate you, my cousin,” said she. 
“Tt was admirably done. The Professor 1s 


happy, now he has hismummy; Madame de 


la Fontenaye is happy —she has regained a 
SON ; 
husband.” 

“Ah, but when Paul learns the trick! His 
mother is not sick.” 

“She is very sick, my dear, for him, you 
understand, for him. We women know how 
to manage things. I tell you we are all 
happy. It is a game of happiness. Now we 
will take a turn, then I will leave you. I 
must goto Madame de Ja Fontenaye’s. You 
can do without me, I’m sure — plenty to 
amuse you here till Paul’s return. Perhaps 
we shall see the mummy, although if I mis- 
take not they went off some time ago. A car- 
riage awaited them.” 

They had gone. Madame soon departed. 
Paul did not return till four in the morning. 

“Where is she 2?” he exclaimed. 

“ Paul, she has gone with that Barzeitson.” 

“And you let her go!” 

Paul, be calm. ‘There isa mystery here. 
I think she is a mummy.” 

mummy 

“A mummy three thousand years old.” 

“Are you mad? Are you sure she is not 
here? I was mad to leave her! (Quick, we 
must seek her immediately. . You are joking 
with me. She must be in the hall.” 


“We can see,” I replied. We walked 
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through the hall,—our search fruitless of 
course. [hen we jumped into a cabriolet 
and went to the Rue des Postes. 

It was five o’clock when we. reached the 
house. <A pale, trembling domestic opened 
the door. 

“Thanks to God, Messieurs have arrived — 
we were just going for the police.” 

“ What is the matter?” ; 

‘We don’t know, Messieurs. It was hor- 
rible! Monsieur Barzeitson returned in the 
night with a lady; she was dead or in a fit. 
He carried her into the laboratory. Soon 
there was an awful crash, and shrieks, hisses, 
groans, —It was frightful! But it is all quiet 
now — has been for more than. an hour.” 

“Why did you not go for the police ?” 

‘* Toinette could n’t stay alone; then too 
Messieurs can believe there have often been 
fearful noises, — though never quite so bad.” 

We went to the laboratory. The door was 
locked. Fortunately the door from the bed- 
chamber had only a slight fastening, easily 
broken. We entered, but at the threshold 
were driven back by clouds of perfume of 
overpowering intensity. 

Respiration was impossible. We opened 
the windows and door of the bedroom, and 
retired until the fresh morning air could purify 
the atmosphere. When we returned I rec- 
ognized the fragrance of the life-giving fluid. 
The elixir in excess had brought death instead 
of life. 

The laboratory presented a scene of wild 
confusion made awful by the deathlike still- 
ness. ‘The table was overturned amid a wreck 
of glass apparatus and the dead bodies of liz- 
ards, snakes, rats, birds, and one dog. Some 
of these still grasped each other savagely ; 
death had caught them in their last fight. 
Strange mixtures from broken jars. trickled 
along the floor staining it black, red, purple, 
creen. But one there was, a dark crimson 
stain that made us shudder. It came from 
no broken jar, — no, its source was the veins 
of some living creature. 

‘Thank Heaven, it was nothing human, only 
Barzeitson’s menagerie. Life came to them 
once too often. The crocodile had struggled 
out of its tank, its jaws were gaping wide, its 
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carcass crushed in the coils of the python. 
The wounds tn the python’s body showed that 
the fight had been terrible. Both were dead. 
_ The hyena was nowhere visible, but a few 
bunches of hair and flesh scattered around 
and still bleeding told its fate. We turned 
away sick with horror, each one quivering 
with dread. There was no need to utter it, the 
fearful thought vibrated upon the air, — that 
air of death, — *‘ Where is Barzeitson ?” 

Instinctively I picked my steps among the 
ruins of that gruesome menagerie to the cur- 
tained recess, Again my hand_ clutched 
those folds, — what mystery would they now 
disclose — life or death ? A moment of sick- 
ening silence, then the curtain rolled back 
and revealed Barzeitson prone and rigid in 
death. His hands clutched a web of strange 
texture which rolled in snaky folds along the 
floor to a inummy-case which lay broken in 
twain. 

As we lifted our friend and unclasped the 
death grasp the web fell back, thus uncover- 
ing a heap of black ashes, A chill ran through 
our veins, we shrank back and our eyes 
uttered the same thought, —the mystery lay 
there, — that blackened mass held the great 
discovery. What was it? How closely Bar- 
zeitson kept the secret locked behind those 
white, still lips. 

‘* Madame 
sraphed,” said the notary. 

‘‘ T will bear the news to her,” I answered. 

‘ But it must be before the funeral.” 

‘‘T will leave this day,” I answered quickly. 

‘“This was arash resolve for a person of 
my quiet, methodical habits, but what would 
I not do for this adored woman ? — cross 
the seas, brave the fogs of chilly Albion, 
travel all night? Yes, all this to prove my 
devotion. 

It was a fearful journey, but I will not 
weary the reader with my woes, Enough, I 
found Madame and broke the news to her as 
gently as possible. She listened to me with- 
out comment, — only once interrupted me 
to. telegraph for mourning, and then with 
admirable coolness and clearness instructed 
-me concerning the arrangements to be made. 
Delicacy forbade me even to hint at my 
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sentiments, but I assured Madame that she 
could command me until death. Did not 
my night journey assure her of my devotion 
— the eagerness with which I. obeyed her 
behests ? She smiled once before I left her, 
and in that smile I read my future, —she 
understood me. Was she not the wife for 
whom I had waited so long ? 

Barzeitson was. buried with great pomp. 
The funeral was indeed a sensation, for the 
facts had been noised abroad, and Paris thor- 
oughly enjoys aimystery. But even a mys- 
tery palls; Paris found something more 
absorbing, and Barzeitson and his mummy 
were forgotten. 

Paul-took a trip to Algiers. Madame de la 
Kontenaye retired to her chateau, taking 
Madame de Lancy with her. 

I was very glad to be alone, for it gave 
me time to make preparations to receive my 
bride. Juxembourg saw me but seldom, — I 
had found another vocation. In six months 
my wife would leave off deep mourning, then 
I would write to her just a litle note to remind 
her of my ever ready devotion, but nothing 
more. ‘Then in one year she would set aside 
all traces of woe, and then I resolved to go and 
lay my heart, fortune, and experience at her 
feet, and bring her back to beautiful Paris. 

I will mention here that my wife replied to 
my note, and hoped to see me sometime at 
her country house in. England. In this deli- 
cate manner did she accept my suit. 

Slowly the months rolled by; Paul returned, 
and we had a very quiet but joyous wedding 
when Madame de Lancy became Madame 
Paul. The mummy was forgotten. 

At length the happy day comes, my prep- 
arations are all made, again I brave the sea 
and the fogs, and the perils of travel, — but 
my wife awaits me. Strange, that no premoni- 
tion of evil warned me of my fate. Happy, 
without a thought of evil, I drove through 
the country. The house came into view, — 
we drove into the grounds, —-how my heart 
beat for joy! . 

An air of festivity pervaded the place. 
Madame was receiving, —a good omen. As 
I drew near the house I saw carriages draw 
up before the terrace, and soon from out the 
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open door — QO, horror!—there came a 
procession, headed by my adorable one clad 
in trailing robes of silvery gray, and leaning 
upon the arm of a red-haired giant. The 
look of triumph that beamed upon his face, 
the sheen of those silvery folds, told of some- 
thing that froze my heart with horror, — I 
gasped for breath,— Madame recognized 
me, and advancing towards me, held out her 
hand. 

“ Monsieur Schengel, this is a most agree- 
able surprise. . Your arrival is most opportune. 
Today is my wedding. Allow me to present 
to you, my husband ! ” 


Thought. { Mar. 

The icy hand again clutched me, but I 
controlled myself. I have acontused idea of 
congratulating the red-haired giant, — of 
drinking to the health of the bride, — of 
escaping as best I could and hurrying back 
to Paris, pursued with the mocking |aughter 
of a phantom Barzeitson. 

Years have passed. I have found happi- 
ness in my vocation of a C. S. V. D..M. P., 
but I never can forget the past. Paul says 
that we were all mad together. That may be 
true, yet of all the experiences of my life the 
most terribly real is the Barzeitson Experi- 
ment. 

Rebecca Rogers. 


A LOVE THOUGHT. 


Ir thou wert only, love, a tiny flower, 
And I, a butterfly with gaudy wings, 
Flitting to changing scenes each changing hour, 
Careless of aught save that which pleasure brings; 
Not even I could leave the loneliest glade 
That held thy loveliness within its shade. 


If thou wert but a streamlet in the vale, 
And I, a sailor on a stormy. sea, 
Flying thro’ whirling foam beneath the gale, 
Chartless in all that wild immensity ; . 
Thy murmuring voice would echo in my soul, 
Though howling storms or crashing thunder roll. 


If, darling, thou wert but a far-off star, 

And I, a weary wanderer on the plain, 
Unwitting of celestial worlds. afar, 

And knowing naught of all the shining train; 
My glance would single out thy ray- serene, 
Though blazing suns and planets rolled between. 


Yet, dear one, thou art these to me and more — 
My flower, whose radiance passeth al! decay, 

My streamlet, of sweet thought in endless. store, 
My star, to guide my steps to perfect day. 


ff. Flayten. 
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In. Rorder Lands. 


IN BORDER LANDS. 


STORM In anew land! Far out beyond 
the foothills where the sultry plains widen to 
the Missouri, a thunder shower, which 
splashes grateful drops on the sides of sweat- 
ing mules and straining bullocks, dragging 
overland the food that is to keep life in the 
hills. The drivers lift their heads to breathe 
fresher air, and take the drenching with com- 
fortable thoughts of the coolness of the com- 
ing night. Like the evil spirits of the Gospel; 
they have had a long experience of “ places 
without water.” 

Around the golden heights of Pike’s Peak 
rolling clouds unsheathe their lightnings, and 
the swaying pillars of the rain wheel to and 
fro in misty whiteness, like a dance of water 
nymphs. <A purple glory of shadow shifts 
from base to apex with the caprice of the bil- 
lowing wind, and far down the deep chasms 
send forth the harmony of the streams. 

Higher still, above those snow-fringed Alps 
where unnamed flowers bloom, leafless and 
fruitless, drawing their virginal colors. from 
frost and fire, a whirlwind blows drifts in 
June against the icy cliffs. . Not a fir-twig, a 
lichen, nor a blade of grass breaks the 
blanched uniformity of dome and_ hollow. 
Lifeless, loveless, mute, they hood themselves 
in the solitude of their eternal purity, and the 
springs of the lowlands are fed from their 
hearts. Theirs are the matchless dyes of morn 
and eve, the violet and carmine, the emerald 
and amber of transparent tissues that may 
robe the sinless immortals ; but: theirs. shall 
never be the glow of household fires, the voice 
of birds, nor the perfumes of the happy spring. 
Shrieking with the dark and streaming wings 
of an.escaped geniu, the wild wind dashes 
about the snow drifts, the curling columns of 
the water Spouts, and the reluctant boughs of 
rigid pines. He has a royal playground. 


The giants of wonder-land may throw the 


mountains at one another if they please, may 


with forked lightnings dig a passage for the 
gnomes to the treasures of the earth, for the 
land is all their own. 

This imperious young Colorado, who has 
today her poets, her artists, her merchant 
princes and their electric towers, whose har- 
vests ripen far out Into the desert, whose herds 
eraze down into the realm of the prophet, 
and whose name the breath of rumor has 
blown throughout the world, was then an 
infant, in the somewhat precarious position 
of a foundling. Intrepid explorers like Ber- 
thaud and Gilpin were willing to stake their 
fates on her merit, nameless adventurers were 
ready to take chances under any new star. 
But the prudent, for the most part, preferred 
to await developments. <A chaos of moun- 
tains and sun-baked levets, the wild West 
was the land of marvels, of mystery, and of 
Superstitions that went back to the days of 
the Spanish Conquistadores. Yet even her 
infancy was audacious. Hardly had the first 
settlers made fast their tent stakes, when cer- 
tain ambitious. politicians arranged for a 
State government ; whicn plan, however, died 
an early death. The officers of that date 
were rarely of financial importance, and the 
first comers were much like Israel under the 
Judges, when ‘‘every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” 

The general effect of that life, with its car- 
avans, its mingling races, arms, strange Cos- 
tumes, and cities that were camps, was but 
forits prodigious hopes and intense activities 
more akin to the records of Syria than to 
the :-European nature from which it sprang. 
The Orient has had her epochs of activity 
too. PDoesshe not recall the glories of Sol- 
omon and Haroun, of Baalbee and [Damas- 
cus? Has she not had her Omar, her Sala- 
din, and —- ominous name that masters all — 
her Mahomet ? 

Karly Colorado was regarded as a gold- 
producing country only, and the struggle of 
the Gilpin County miners ts a singular exam- 
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ple of human persistence. The desperation 
with which money was sunk in shafts, the 
sarcasin with which men watched Eastern 
operations, the final hopelessness when they 
were driven from their properties by want, 
all have the elements of the dramatic. And 
from that tiny county, men who held their 
own went forth overthe entire West. ‘Those 
scattered camps, those dauntless pilgrims, 
may well rejoice today. ‘Then there was not 
a steel rail between the Sea of Cortez and 
the Lake of the Woods, ‘The church and 
the school were in embryo. Secure as_ yet 
in the interior valleys, the Ute hunted and 
fished, not coming near the settlements, and 
possibly retaining respectability by that ret- 
icence. Arapahoe women dipped their water 
vessels in the Platte, and Little Crow was a 
friendly chief who might be suspected of a 
leaning towards Christianity. Left Hand 
was a nanie of power with his tribe, for he 
saw that in alliance, not hostility to whites, 
lay his people’s hope. It is worthy of note 
that even in the savage type, such men are 
scorned and vilified by those whom their 
counsel might have saved. ‘The conflict 
between the old and the new 3s as primitive 
and as universal as the contrast between 
youth and age. 

Trains of Mormonemigrants wound onward 
through the desolate wilderness, and at even- 
ing chanted hymns to their God with an 
appeal for guidance which, however ignorant, 
was yet not without its grandeur. Well for 
many was it that the night and the storm, the 
powers of hunger, cold, and fatigue, set them 
free from the spell that drew them to destruc- 
tion as the mountain drewthe shins of Sin- 
bad. 

It was still possible to name the tribe to 
which a man had fallen victim by the arrows 
and marks upon his body ; it was still wise 
to heed at the well the Arab warning, ‘‘ Drink 
and away!” To sleep without a guard was 
the folly of a party whose ears must have been 
dull indeed, nor could women look upon the 
fair beauty of their children without dread- 
ing that it might take the fancy of a fierce 
chieftain’s wife whose breast ached for some- 
thing to replace the brown little one that had 
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lain upon it. Here and there, the carcasses 
of dead Indians swung upon the poles that 
lifted them above the ravening wolf, —1n 
whose sneaking gait, furtive glare, and infer- 
nal laughter Nature has furnished the type 
of the coward. — 

The skull of the buffalo whitened on the 
hunting ground, the trapper built his hut in 
the lone ravine, and the missionary wore out 
his body-in a cause that excited him as the 
chase did his more worldly comrade. Where, 
at trading stations, numbers collected, society 
justified the repeated statement that ‘* God 
did not exist west of the Missouri.” Yet, look- 
ing abroad over the confusion of the world in 
which they lived, one must honor the deter- 
mined souls who, crossing its decisive tide, 
lifted their voices and declared that between 
them and all to eastward lay an eternal sev- 
erance. 

The first Coloradans clustered around the 
historic gulch of Gregory, .\ road led through 
the canon of Mount Vernon, along which 
many an old timer of prominence wrestled 
with the mysteries of bread-making. ‘Then 
“ Guy Hill” was theterror of ladies from tne 
States, and ‘‘ Across the Range” equivalent to 
the territory of Prester John for fables. Up 
by Bradford’s a way went to the land of 
‘Buckskin Joe,” and near it you may see the 
site of a town, a smooth, extensive pasture. 
All through Jefferson, Clear Creek, and Gil- 
pin Counties are memorials that speak to 


restless youth of hopes that were once bright: 


as theirs, of a tide of life that has ebbed and 
left its driftwood behind. ‘There are houses 
of which but the hearthstones remain, there 
are trails over which no traffic passes, there 
are graves under the mountain pines of which 
no man knows the story. Here where I sit 
sketching, one night the full moon shone on 
more than a hundred men whose midnight 
march was like a vision of border vengeance. 
Yonder was an Indian “look out,” and in 
(;olden is a block house built for defense, the 
loopholes of which ignobly light the stalls of 
horses. 

The cloak does not make the monk, nor 
arms the soldier, northe name of pioneer the 
hero; but to you, noble souls of whom the 
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world hears too little, brave men and women 
whose virtues were the fruits of striving Chris- 
tian centuries, and you others who, without 
personal faith, nevertheless ranged yourselves 
on the side of the right without promise or 
of reward, grand primitive figures, 
whose lifted arms hoid a light for humanity, 
for you I write. Not, alas, always to you, for 
the ears of the noblest are stopped with clay, 
‘and the sails. of others whiten out of hearing 
down unfamiliar-seas ; but that such memo- 
rigs may not perish wholly from our hearts. 
There is no more a dread in frontier homes 
of the torch and knife of the assassin ; on the 
hills cattle graze without fear of a stampede; 
and to you, pioneers, we owe it that we are 
here and In safety. 

It has wrongs and doubts, evils and sor- 
rows, but to those who have known savagery 
our civilization is worth even all that it has 
cost; and for every grief there 1s hope, for 
every young ambition glory, for every sinking 
heart a promise, in the story of a border. 

In the June of 1860 there was born an 
heiress to this vague world of rain and storm 
and thunder, of boundless plains and wooded 
ranges; a child whose cry was the first a 
white mother had heard among those heights 
since time was known. That mother, who 
lay beneath a root of pine boughs in a shed 
with a dirt floor, an open fire-place, and a 
blanket for a door, was as soft and. delicate 
a woman as ever plucked the rose of. the 
South ; brought there by that most universal 
and mysterious law which draws a woman to 
a man’s side wherever he may be, in ruin, in 
defeat, or in exile. Have not the best of 
Europe — in days when she held the world’s 
youth, and her cities were as yet but glorious 
visions to uncrowned monarchs — endured 
their travail under circumstances even more 
miserable! Deep in the woman’s. heart 
have ever lain the. profoundest secrets of 
existence, and to all good women the sorrows 
of maternity are glorified by the divine joy 
that shone over Bethlehem in Judah. ‘The 
deified womanhood of their time breathes in 
the Madonnas of the old masters. They 
knew that to every woman Is re-enacted some- 
thing of the wonder of Mary over her first 


_forth beauty, 
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born, and that each young life with its possi- 
bilities is like a pew message from the soul 
of the Eternal. 

But, as in men’s souls there are two natures, 
the active and the passive, women have also 
two, the virginal and maternal, neither easily 
comprehending the other. One bears out 
the Greek fancy of earth, the thousand 
breasted, feeding the nations, clothed in the 
fullness of content, ever fair and bringing 
Its crown 1s In its children, in 
love, and the touch of little hands. ‘lo the 
other belong the heights and solemnities, ay, 
and the great deeps of the soul. It loves 
once, and spiritually, for love is only part of 
its destiny, nor can it be wholly dwarfed by 
its loss. Alas! in the confused mortal life 
one yearns vainly for loves that come not to 
her; and the other, wandering under the 
shadow of silent heavens, cries out against 


the flesh that weighs her to the dust or turns’ 


her subtlety into one of the lights of the 
abyss. 
IT. 


THE storm. passed by, and flowers rose 
again after its fury. Several days later, the 
little maid lay in a rough crib in a corner of 
the cabin. Over it bent a woman, sobbing 
violently. She threw herself on her knees 
beside it and kissed the tiny hands and feet 
with a paroxysm of tenderness. The young 
mother on her couch turned her head aside, 
seeming not to notice the emotion that con- 
vulsed that scarred’ and evil-featured coun- 
tenance. 

‘* Mountain Sal” was the terror of the 
camp, a sensual fury whom men feared as 
much as they despised. She had_ been 
employed as nurse because no other woman 
could be found, but with the dismal warning 
that no one In those diggings had seen her 
sober for a week at one time. Whether it 
was due to the trust reposed in her, pity, or 
mere caprice, she proved good, thoughtful, 
and utterly different from her noisy and com- 
bative self. 

What. feelings had wrought upon. that 
charred wreck of womanhood? None 
would know, for with a furtive glance to see 
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if she had been observed, Mountain Sal got 
up, took her bundle, and with a_ brief and 
kindly farewell went her way down the gulch. 
In a few hours she would be oblivious of all 
life’s trials, and most of her earnings would 
be in the wll of the local barkeeper. ‘ 
, The balby, however, took to its surround- 
ings “like a perfect lady,” as bill Jiggers, 
the carpenter, remarked. Jill had been 
putting up a house with a door and a glass 
window, for which he proposed asking fabu- 
lous rent; but, after seeing the baby, he 
promptly offered it to her parents at a nom- 
inal rate. 

Other favors followed, very opportunely 
for them. 
had come west to grow up with the country, 
without the first idea of what that might 


Cyrus Graham was a lawyer who 


imply. 
of Americans in attacking new countries 
seems almost superhuman, looking back as 
we do upon all the pitiful stories of that time. 
Graham, whose business was of varying suc- 
cess, had married in St. Louisa girl of French 
family, overcoming the objections to. his 
creed with a tenacity of purpose that came 
from his New England training. He lived 
harmoniously in that city with his wife until 
their children faded and died in its rank and 
soth became eager for change, 
brilliant and 
famous letters, Colorado was experiencing 


heavy air. 
and aided by Richardson’s 
her first excitement. The journey over the 
plains was sketched as one long panorama 
of glowing adventure. What it really was a 
California miner better expressed. ‘‘ If you 
want to imagine the overland route,” said he, 
“fancy yourself dying, and somebody throw- 
ing hot sand in your eyes.” 
(Graham and his wife were young, strong, 
hopetul, and they were in love with each 
other, without which sentiment it Is. not 


advisable for families to seek new homes. 
He sold his property, bought a team and 
wagon and a stock of provisions, and crossed 
the plains with no more serlous misfortune 
than that of a rascally partner, who had been 
ordered to quit the mines the year. before, 
and who fastened upon the pilgrims a shade 


of ** off color.” He did more, indeed — he 
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borrowed all the money Graham would lend 
him, and then, going on ahead, paid some of 
his most flagrant debts as a sort of compro- 
mise with the public, stating that he would 
settle in full when reimbursed by the needy 
family whose expenses he had borne. Though 
Bill Jiggers and his. set doubted every word 
Jim Carrington spoke, the airy fiction 
appealed to the generous feelings of the 
camp, and secured him a temporary popu- 
larity. Graham, who did not suspect this 
treachery, bad for a time good cause to 
believe western kindness a myth. 

But his little girl was like the good fairy 
of the. story The eager interest 
shown in her was a trifling stunning toa man 


books. 


who had been used to consider his family his 


private property; but with American quick- 
Bill 


Jiggers’s offer was succeeded by. presents — 


o 


ness he made the best. of the change. 
a lot, a claim, anugget of some value, not 
to mention such delicacies as the market 
afforded. As she grew out of the general red 
indecisiveness of her first weeks, her mother 
found it well to let-her sit at the open door, 
protected by.a board. With that instinctive 
taste which makes her race adorn the poor- 
est circumstances, Mrs Graham. contrived 
the decoration of the child’s little garments. 
She herself possessed the delicate grace which 
isthe charm of the Celtic type in youth ; and 
when she sat in the soft October evening, 
with the little one in her arms, waiting for 
her husband's return, there was no man of 
them all who would have let her hear a rude 
word, 

lew princesses have been honored as that 
little infant, who at six months was a person- 
ave of consequence. Coming from work the 
miners stopped to look at her, speak of‘their 
own little ones at a distance, or leave some 
trifle fora plaything. “Ihe Grand Lama is 
said to show dignity at an early age, and 
this divinity took homage with an air, dis- 
playing much amiuability at these levees on 
the hillside. Dut there 
when her mother caught cold, was quite 


were other times 


ill, and the tiny wretch became a household 


terror, screaming and laying about her with 
viciousness out of all proportion to her size. 
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Poor Bill Jiggers carried her many a time in 
his arms, while her father was trying to learn 
something of cooker, and most ungratefully 
she tugged at his heavy beard. But Bill, 
who had laid his young wife and her baby 
in the same grave back in Iowa, was an abject 
weakling in all that regarded the softer sex. 
He could not have informed on Mountain 
Sal had he found her stealing horses, —a 
suspicion of which clouded that lady’s rec- 
ord He would have judged her temporarily 
insane, and accordingly not responsible for 
her actions. 

Graham had been recorder (ai 
office which gauges the wealth of a mining 
district) in spite of the calumnies that his late 
friend and partner sowed broadcast ; but the 
winter proved one to try his courage. ‘The 
deceitful beauty of the weather, which. had 
made december like May, broke up sud- 
denly as a thunder-clap. A cold and awful 
January closed down on the camp in No 
Man’s Gulch. The fire-places filled) with 
roaring logs could not warm the il-joined, 
half-built cabins. Snow sifted in and caked 
around the heads of sleepers, and poor fel- 
lows whose house-keeping had 
answered in fine weather now dropped off in 
scores, Or lay suffering, destitute of comforts 
or medical attendance 

‘The freighters began to grumble and raise 
prices, for deep snow and icy winds made 
their hardships intense, and why should man 
risk his life without reward 2? But it seemed 
bitter that provisions should rise when the 
sluices Were frozen over, and the gold of the 
diggings out of reach beneath white drifts. 
Hanger tilled many a strong youth’s grave, 
despair and heart-sickness finished the work 
of many another. ‘Their companions buried 
them for lack of boards in their blankets, 
and with the popular made some attempt at 
funeral services. ‘There was preacher 
and but one Bible in No Man’s Gulch; but 
a heart that could not forget 


helpless 


there was many a 
the promises of the Redeemer. 

Their operations had scared away the 
game, and what cattle there were in the 
country were in as bad condition as them- 


selves. They shared their wretched bits of 
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bacon and handfuls of flour, laughing grimly 
in one another’s hungry faces, as men may 
have done in prisons or armies. ‘ Fresh 
meat, milk, or eggs would be fatal at this alti- 
tude,” said the doctor, who like Mountain 
Sal was sober then. ‘The supply of whisky 
was soon held too sacred for conviviality. 

One poor boy owed his life to Mountain 
Sal, who found him alone and sick in his 
fireless cabin, where she at once brought 
some semblance of comfort and managed to 
procure food, until he rose haggard but con- 
valescent to thank her with tears in his weak 
blue eyes. Afterwards when he returned 
home, his gray old mother prayed for her 
son’s preserver. Who knows the secrets of 
the recording angel ? Good bread may come 
from evil hands, and the lily is a lily though 
it grow beside carrion. 

“Such is life in the extreme West,” said 
the president, writing a jesting notice to the 
effect that ‘‘men bringing delicate women 
and children to endure the hardships of the 
mountains will be lynched on and after the 
first of April next.” He was an iron-headed 
old Scot, who in times of revelry might be 
seen to stand scowling among his comrades 
as some desert prophet may have frowned 
on the rabble of Byzantium, reeling to Its 
fall ;-but perhaps his was the softest heart 
there, had he not scorned to show it. He 
was the originator of a wild project for bring- 
ing a cow into the valley to contribute to the 
baby’s comfort, and he it was whose open 
contempt did most to discredit the state- 
ments of Jim Carrington’s felicitous inven- 
tion. 

That gentleman shared none of these pri- 


vations. He left the mountains early, and 


*secured a place as barkeeper in a Denver 


establishment where his talents were appre- 
ciated. 

In one of the dark, cold weeks that 
dragged along towards spring, sundry light 
sleepers began to. talk a strange wail 
heard about midnight. Mountain. Sal said 
it was a spirit portending death to children 
which seemed an appalling possibilty. 

‘Little Colonel Johnston,” the Kentucky 
fire-eater, after lying awake some nights on 
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purpose, relieved apprehension by pronoun- 
cing it a mountain lion’s yell; when there 
ensued a general disinclination for exercise 
after dark. He shot the beast and brought 
its tawny carcass into the saloon, where it 
created a buzz of comment and inquiry that 
broke up the dismal monotony for an hour 
Or two. 

And though that winter tenderly cared-for 
children in the warm rooms of rich cities 
were choked off by the hundreds, though 
strong men died around her, the little girl 
flourished and became like the personifica- 
tion of hope in that dreary place. 

Then all at once a soft west wind blew 
upon the walls of the cabins; the icicles 
slackened and fell from the eaves ; the srow- 
drifts slid into the ravines, down which the 
streamlets danced with silver laughter. The 
birchen tassels shook their brown streamers 
to the sunlight, velvet catkins decked the 
willow, the varnished aspen buds unclosed 
to release their misty fringes, and the silken 
green of new shoots clothed the brier and 
wild cherry. ‘The loosened earth opened 
everywhere in little rifts, through which 
peered the tender germs of the flowers, 
crowding together as if for aid in lifting the 
clods that covered them. “The meadow 
larks came back, and answered the robins, 
The ground grape pertumed the undergrowth 
with the breath of its golden bloom, starlike 
blossoms hid the sod; and down in the val- 
ley the plum thickets threw over their leafless 
boughs a white robe, whose spicy fragrance 
blew far among the heights. 

But to whom can Spring appear so beau- 
tiful as to the prisoner whom she frees! ‘To 
him she comes like the angel to the sorrow- 


ful poet, clad in ‘the tint of trees new-bud- 


ded,’ a spirit of deliverance and joy whose 
hands are full of healing and whose eyes 
promise the glories of the resurrection. So 
it was here. 


ITT. 


IN due time the baby. was baptized, to 
which watery proceeding she objected. with 
all the vigor of an unregenerate nature. The 
old priest who came twenty miles to christen 
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her Jeannette was a French missionary whom 
the miners called ‘ Macbeth,” tnus deftly 
snubbing the pretensions of a foreign name. 
Generally speaking, they rather favored the 
old man, whose muscles in their activity 
seemed made of wire. With delicacy of 
feeling beyond praise they would disappear 
down their shafts when they saw him making 
his rounds if they had nothing to give him. 
More than once had the old man stood on 
the deserted hillside, looking about him with 
a curious smile. It was hard to say wheth- 
er he took tn the arrangement or not. Had 
he been dealing with the frank Saxon some 
brutal retort would have left him no doubt 
in the matter. 

When Jeannette was able to walk, the 
bright quartz was her first plaything; the 
sluice-boxes, the stamp mill, with its ores, 
noise, and great machinery, her first object 
of study. By this time other little ones 
played on the hillsides, but she held her own 
royally. She learned to have long conver- 
sations with every one, in which her views 
were expressed with delightful clearness and 
confidence. Her ideas would: then have 
formed a collection of broken pictures, a 
bit of mountain, the arch of a rainbow, the 
harebells by the rapid creek, or the groups 
of men talking by the cabin door. And no- 
ble figures they were to dwell in a. girl's 
memory. Where but in the mines are to 
be found the finest types of physical man- 
hood? ‘These, too, were gold miners, who 
differ from silver miners as the cattle man 


' does from the sheep owner. 


pretty frequent series of movings 
marked little Jeannette’s youth. When she 


was five years old she paid her first visit to 


"the valley, and for all her life remembered 


the broad, blue Platte, which flashed in her 
eyes as their wagon forded its shallow cur- 
The white houses of Denver, with 
luxuriously 


rent. 
their green lattices, appeared 
beautiful in the middle of what was then a 
desolate plain. ‘Then for a time she played 
under ‘Table Mountain in the yoting capital 
of the ‘Territory, and watched the lion’s face 
come out on its crowning rock in the rains. 

There she saw the wagon trains come in 


| 
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with their varied freight, and there was taken. 


to hear Governor Gilpin unfold ideas that 
then seemed the wildest fancies, but are 
now the most prosaic facts ; after which she 
fellasleep to dream that the snowy cordil- 
leras were lost, and she was sent to find them 
without any provisions. For she went every 
where that her father cquld take her, holding 
his hand, and being taught if struck by a 
loosened bough when plucking flowers in the 
hills that it was cowardly to cry. 

To this day the child of the mountains is 
thus educated, watching the tasks and man- 
ners of its elders, old-fashioned, quaint, but 
to my taste interesting as the elves in the 
fairy tales. Nature is so close and dear to 
children, revealing knowledge to them ina 
thousand pleasant ways, that she presents 
herself to me under the. form of one of those 
old women. whose delight is in_ folk-lore, 
whose birds talk with the wandering prince, 
and whose flowers guard the maiden’s en- 
chanted slumbers. | 

Her first reader was a history of the 
Bible, and the stories she spelled out of it 
were repeated by her with delight to any 
who would listen. It was during an hour of 
rain and thunder that she read of the wan- 
dering of the tribes, and thenceforth Table 
Mountain served to her imagination as a 
type of Sinai. ‘Fhe moral lesson she drew 
from it was what it may have produced up- 
on those children who heard the story told 
years after their people’s journey, among the 
conquered vineyards of old Canaan -— the 
sense of an exceeding great‘and holy Power, 
with whom no man might trifle, but whose 
hand succored the poor, the weak, and the 
despised. All this dimly, not to be put in 
words, but needing words for explanation. 

Later, in Denver, the more important 
events of her childhood occurred. — She lis- 
tened there, breathless, to tales of Indian 
ravages, and heard of bodies brought in 
hacked out of all recognition. She burned 
with the same indignation that broke forth 
on men’s lips in curses when they discussed 
the government.and the Eastern press. | For 
the routes were then unsafe between Denver 
and Pueblo, the talk in the shops was of a 


possible alliance of the Utes with other tribes, 
and rumor ran mad, as it always does during 
Indian troubles. The continual wearing 
anxieties and fears with which it oppresses 
women and children are not the slightest bur- 
dens of Indian war. ‘‘ They should not be 
in such places’’? All very well, but men 
alone don’t make a country, and that was the 
work in hand just then. 

Nevertheless, men did not spend all their 
time in watching for hasty riders, who dashed 
in with information of a generally unreliable 
description, in organizing new companies, nor 
mourning over the situation. _ Droves of cat- 
tle were brought in from the great ranges, the 
stages with their white horses pulled out 
regularly for Santa Fé, Breckenridge, and 
Central. Jeannette,on her way to school, was 
often delayed at the crossing of F street by 
the Mexican ox-trains bringing from the south 
bad Spanish, hides, lumber, wood, and occa- 
sionally the light wines of the Rio Grande. 
Business activity succeeded visionary alarms, 
and there were some persons rash enough 
to think Denver might become a city of 
consequence. 

It was then little more in size than a coun- 
try town. ‘To ramble on what is now Cap- 
itol Hill, or in the Cherry Creek bottoms on 
a Sunday in June, an amusement in vogue, 
was to enjoy a pleasure impossible now. ‘The 
wild flowers, tangled knee-deep over the prat. 
rie, were of innumerable tints and _ varieties, 
not.like a carpet, a mosaic, nor anything but 
their own boundless fleece of divine and liv- 
ing color. ‘The star-lily, the abronia, the moss 
phlox, and the lupines all blossomed in per- 
fection, and the evening wind brought their 
perfumes to casements and verandas. around 
which the more hopeful citizens bezan to set 
trees and plant gardens. 

At the convent school she met girls who 
had foreign names, and who taught her to 
pronounce Spanish words, taking pains to 
impress her young mind with all the differ- 
ence between a Mexican and a Castilian, 
which they said was important. She took 
instinctively to these dark-eyed friends and 
to the soft tongues of Southern Europe, with- 
out knowing much of either: 
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There were social rivalries even on the 
border ; there were business anxieties and 
politics, bitter in their restricted range as a 
family quarrel. But life had many pleasures 
for Jeannette ; and upon that period in the 
new city of the prairies she always looked 
back with a sensation as of the sun shining 
brightly upon it ; of paths by drifts of spice- 


THE POLITICAL REVOLUPION 


Mark Twaltn once said that governmental 
affairs in the Hawaulan Kingdom were car- 
ried on in sucha ponderously expensive man- 
ner as to suggest the idea of ‘the machin- 
ery of the Great Lastern being used to 
propel a sardine box.” ‘That epigrammatic 
opinion contained more truth than those 
who are familiar with’ the flights of fancy of 
the great humorist are wont to accord to his 
statements. “Time has set him right, as in 
view of the late violent upset of traditionary 
authority in the islands it may be said that 
the complicated machinery of public affairs 
has upset the sardine box! 

To understand intelligently the present 
condition of political affairs in that petty 
kingdom, that a minority of voters rule 
absolutely, —- and that, too, under a duly ac- 
cepted constitution, —a sketch of the past 
political status of rulers and ruled in the 
Islands will be 

Our earliest knowledge of the Hawanan 
Islands begins with their discovery by Cap- 
tain Cook, the famous English navigator, in 
1776. 

At that time each island of the group was 
ruled by an 7/2, or high chief, and each was 
practically independent. 

Those chiefs had absolute power over the 


people. heir right to rule had come to be 
considered “ divine” as that of hereditary 
chiefs elsewhere — by virtue of their high 


descent. ‘The ancient chronological records 
of the reigning families of Hawaii, Maui, 
Oahu, and Kauai (the four principal islands 


the Hawatan Islands. 
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breathing wild currant bushes hung with 
golden tubes, and blown across by the bitter 
scent of cherry blossoms ; young leaves wav- 
ering over shallows and sands, beyond which 
the white shoulders of the mountains heaved 
themselves against the blue; bright vistas, 
clear and charming as the scenery of a Norse 
fairy tale. 
Marion Mutr Richard son. 


IN THE HAWAITAN ISLANDS. 


of the group) “have” —to quote the words 
of the late Abraham Fornander,.a profound 
student of Polynesian traditions, manners, 
and customs — ‘‘passed from father to child, 
or from master to disciple, within the profes- 
sional circle of those to whom immemorial 
usage had consigned the preservation of 
them. The Hawaiians reckoned 
time by generations of their principal chiefs 
or kings. ‘They started from Wakea as a 
common ancestor of all the chiefs on all the 
islands of the group.” This chief’s period 
—according to the same authority — may 
be fixed approximately at about 190 A.D. 

Thus it will be seen that about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, Hawaiian traditions 
claim that a certain powerful family reigned 
over the group. Whatever degree of uncer- 
tainty there may be in the exact date of the 
period of Wakea, there is none in regard to 
that of his immediate descendant, Nana-ulu, 
who reigned in 500 A. bp. Fifteen genera- 
tions after Nana-ulu, say about 1030 A. D., 
we find the chronological records of the 
chiefs grouped under four or five great fam- 
ilies reigning over as many islands. 

Krom the time, then, of Nana-ulu, to the 
year 1800, a period of at least 1300 years, 
certain chiefish families ruled absolutely over 
the Hawauan Islands. The only change dur- 
ing that time was the assumption ot supreme 
power by Kamehameha I, who conquered 
the ruling chiefs of all the islands, and be- 
came the sole ruler of the group. His im- 
mediate successor, Kamehameha II., reigned 
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in the same absolute manner until, in 1825, 
he by royal decree gave his people the lands 
(upon which they were living up to that time 
as “tenants at will’’) to possess them as free- 
holds, thus taking the first step towards the 
establishment ofa “limited monarchy.” ‘This 
act was followed by the granting, in 1840, of 
a written constitution by Kamehameha ITI. 
Immediately after this event followed the 
formal recognition of the independence and 
autonomy of the Hawaian Kingdom by the 
United States in 1844, and the negotiation of 
treaties with European powers. 

The constitution-granted by Kamehameha 
III. was: proclaimed in 1852, and under it 
that king, as well as his successor Kameha- 
meha IV., governed the kingdom. Upon the 


accession of Kamehameha V. in 1863, he. 


called a constitutional convention to frame 
a new constitution, but shortly after sent the 
members home and prociaimed a constitution 
of his own. 

This arbitrary act was in keeping with his 
character. He was a true type of the ancient 
Kamehamehas. While he felt himself obliged 
to conform to the manners and customs. of 
modern civilization, and to retain his ‘‘ Cab- 
inet,’ Privy Council,” and. other needful 
surroundings of modern king-craft, all his 
pride of family, the influences of his early 
training, and his inherited dislike to the ‘* for- 
elgner,” combined to strengthen his purpose 
to restore the ancient glories: of Irresponsible 
chieftainship. So, arbitrarily dismissing thos2 
whem he had convened for the purpose of 
framing a constitution, upon its being ‘made 
clear to him that they could not agree to do 
as he wished, he caused to be, promulgated 
a document which virtually enabled him to 
exercise much arbitrary power. 

This document provided that no act of the 
legislature should become law without his 
slznature ; that he could hold back his sign 
manual, if he chose, without giving reasons 


for doing so; and that there should be no- 


such privileged proceeding as passing a bill 
over his veto. He held the right of appoint- 
ing or dismissing any or all of the members 
of his cabinet at his pleasure, thus doing 
away with the idea of a ‘responsible ” head 
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to that body. He held the power of appoint- 
ing ‘nobles ” for life, who sat and voted with 
the representatives in the legislature of the 
kingdom. The number of nobles thus 
created equaled that of the representatives 
elected to each biennial legislature, and their 
votes, together with those of the cabinet who 
have a voice in all legislative proceedings, 
could always overslaugh any representative 
vote not in ‘accordance with the king’s wishes. 

All appointments in the civil service of the 
sovernment were under the king’s control, 
while the rank and file of his army were 
entirely subject to him as commander-in- 
chief. 

The king could not be sued,— and the 
effect of this provision was that during his 
life-time he held portions of estates which, 
upon his death, were restored to. their owners 
by decrees of the supreme court. 

The Same inherited love for power and 
semibarbaric display which controlled him 
in forming this famous ‘ constitution,” influ- 
enced him strongly in his feelings towards 
those who were and had been for many years 
trying to elevate his people in moral, reli- 
gious, and social life. Without being openly 
hostile to such he was a dead weight upon 
them. He held to the traditions of his fore- 
fathers, and though: nominally a Christian, 
was In thought and feelinga heathen. — Inor- 
dinately proud of his name and rank as a 
‘“ Kamehameha,” he held to the last. his 
belief in. his “divine right” to rule, and 
dying refused to name his successor, —— for 
with him the royal family died too. 

That clause of the constitution which pro- 
vided that the successor to the throne should 
be named. by its occupant not having been 
complied with, the alternative provision was 
put in torce, and for the first time in the 
history of the islands a king was chosen by 
the people, through their representatives 
assembled for that purpose. This king — 
a high chief named Iunalilo — succumbed to 
the cares of state (and the effects of life-long 
dissipation) in but one year; and then — 
true to the traditions of his ancestors — died 
without.naming his successor. 

Once more the choice of a sovereign lay 
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with the people, but now there was no rep- 
resentative of the historical Kamehamehas 
left, and so the commoners felt themselves 
at liberty to choose whom they would, with- 
out incurring the dreaded displeasure of the 
ancient royal line. 

The choice fell upon Kalakaua, the pres- 
ent king, who was the representative of 
another family of high chiefs. He ascended 
the throne in 1874 as an elected sovereign, 
his only title to the rank and position the 
votes of the people. 

So much has been said of the past politi- 
cal history of the Hawaitan Islands, in order 
that a few important facts may be made evi- 
dent. It will be seen that the people for 
many hundreds of years have always been 
subject to the irresponsible will of their chiefs, 
and it may be added they have generally been 
easily amenable to such edicts as those in 
authority might promulgate. For the past 
hundred years at least the supreme authority 
has been invested in one family, and when 
that family died out and the people were told 
that they could choose their ruler from 
amongst the few remaining representatives of 
chiefish families, they were intoxicated with 
their newly acquired privileges; and at the 
election of Kalakaua the minority expressed 
their displeasure at the defeat of their can- 
didate by murderously attacking the repre- 
Sentatives and indulging in a serious riot. 

Kalakaua came to the throne with the 
desire and intent of governing prudently and 
wisely. He is a man of good education, of 
polished manners, and of fine personal ap- 
pearance. All these advantages have been 
improved by foreign travel and intercourse 
with the rulers and statesmen of Europe. 
At the same time the want of stability of 
purpose and self denial, and the love of per- 
sonal ease and aggrandizement so character- 
istic of the Hawaiian race, made him an easy 
victim of the astute politicians, the cunning 
knaves, and unscrupulous adventurers who 
gradually gathered about him. 

At the beginning of his reign, Kalakaua 
seemed to be actuated by a sincere desire to 
improve the condition of his people. He gave 
much attention to the development of the 
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resources of the kingdom, and to the carry- 
ing out of much needed sanitary measures, 
He took an active part In promoting the wel- 
fare of churches and schools, and was an 
active member of several charitable and fra- 
ternal societies. 

As his official advisers he was at first con- 
tent to call about him men of worth and high 
standing in the community. But it was not 
long before, dazzled by visions of impossi- 
ble political grandeur, intensified by his nat- 
ural fondness for display especially as regards 
military organizations, he countenanced most 
wasteful expenditures for useless pomp and 
show; until in 1884 the amount expended 
for ‘‘military, bands, flags, and salutes,” togeth- 
er with the ‘‘ salaries,” voted Kalakaua and 
the royal family for two years, absorbed one- 
ninth of the estimated resources of the king- 
dom for that biennial period. 

These large sums, together with others of 
a like extravagant character, were allowed by 
a majority of the legislature of 1884 and 
also considerably increased by that of 1886, 
against the most solemn protests of substan- 
tially all the foreign residents on the islands, 
who represented the greater part of the wealth 
and business enterprises of the group. 

In this connection it will be of interest to 
give some figures regarding the amount of 
taxes and by whom they were paid at that 
time. rom a careful report made to the 
legislature of 1582 the following table has 
been prepared. 


NATIONALITY. No. ReaL Estate. PERSONAL, ETC. 
IHfawalians. .15,769 34,.133:603- $89,947.80 
Naturalized....740 30,737-77 
-hinese... S9. 5790.18 10,021.45 
Ch 0,59 3,780.18 60,021.45 
Americans.. .....856 10, 108. 26 255712:01 
721 8,947.42 160,148.41 
328 4, 3603.55 18, 280. 38 
Portuguese... 677 1,276.68 4,557.20 
Scattering. 1,017 747.99 5; 290.96 


$282, 361.02 


31,032 $99,995.47 
: 99.995 47 


$382,356.49 
By the above table it will be seen that 
31,032 persons paid an aggregate of $352,- 
356.49, or at the rate of $12.34 per head. 
But while 15,769 Hawaiians” paid at the 
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rate of nearly $8 per head, 740 ‘‘natural- 
ized” residents paid at the rate of over $124 
per captta, ‘Vhese naturalized residents were 
made up of the following nationalities : 


Americans, 357, Paying $53,079.11 


The Hawatans and naturalized persons 
had the right to vote, the rest of the inhabi- 
tants had not. So it happened that about 
one-half of the tax-payers, contributing three- 
fourths of the taxes, did so without the right 
of franchise. We do not need to go outside 
the history of our own great republic to learn 
that ‘“‘taxation without representation ”’ is 
not in accord. with the principles of a truly 
constitutional government. 

Under the laws of the kingdom govern- 
ing elections it was not unnatural that each 
legislature should be composed largely of 
native Hawaiians. Nor to those acquainted 
with the easy, good-natured disposition of 
that race, is it a matter of surprise that a 
majority of each legislative body could be 
led into much. foolish — if not disastrous — 
legislation by designing men. ~The history 
of each. biennial session for the past twenty 
years proves that the members were thus 
manipulated ; but it was not until the late 
Mr. Gibson came into power that.it became 
evident that the King’s personality was being 
used to influence not only the election of 
representatives but their votes. while in 
session. There was gradually formed what 
came to be known as the * Palace Party,” 
where the policy was one of intrigues carried 
on by boon companions of the King, who 
were always in command of the ‘back 
stairs” of the royal residence. 

Of course it was by no means an easy 
task for the premier, Mr. Gibson, to keep 
these hangers-on in check. While controlling 
hig colleagues in the cabinet, and watching 


the “opposition,” between these conflicting 


interests, he came to the ground. ‘Though 
possessed of great political sagacity, and full 
of resources and expedients, and always 
aiming at the centralization of power in him- 
self, yet he finally found himself compelled 
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to accept as members of the cabinet a num- 
ber of native Hawaiians. When this was 
done the time was but short when all minor 
otfices were filled by representatives of the 
same race, hardly one of whom possessed 
the confidence and respect of responsible for- 
elgners. 

Such being the political status of the Gov- 
ernment of 1886, its end could not be far 
off. Inthe legislature of that year a most 
vigorous effort was made by a determined 
minority to stem'the tide of wasteful appro- 
priations of moneys, and to correct growing 
abuses that had crept into the administration 
of public affairs. But no attention was paid 
by those in power to the most convincing 
proofs of the inevitable bankruptcy of the 
nation —financially, morally, and politically 
—in the near future, unless bad legislation 
was checked. 3 

All other means having failed, it was 
resolved to bring about a radical change vt 
et armis. A secret organization known as 
“The League” was formed of the best citi- 
zens of the capital city of Honolulu, and 
under its direction a body of volunteers — 
the “Rifles” — was carefully officered and 
drilled. Every precaution was taken to pre- 
vent, by thorough organization amongst the 
foreign civilians, and the display of an ade- 
quate armed force, the shedding of blood ; 
and so well and secretly arranged were all 
the details that when a public meeting was 
called on the 30th of June, 1887, to discuss 
public affairs, and in accordance with reso- 
lutions then passed a commitee waited upon 
the King, and demanded the dismissal of 
Gibson and his colleagues in the cabinet 
and the royal assent to the terms of a new 
constitution, they were backed by such a 
show of force that Kalakaua saw that resist- 
ance was useless, and granted all that was 
asked of him. 

The first step gained, the rest was easy. A 
new ministry was immediately formed, and 
an election for representatives and nobles 
ordered. At this election the candidates of 
the ‘* Reform” party were returned from 
every district in the islands, and when in the 
following November this legislature held a 
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special session the new constitution was 
formally adopted. 

A peculiar feature of this revolutionary 
movement is that in its inception and exe- 
cution it was confined-to the city of Hono- 
lulu. ‘That it should originate there — if any- 
where in the group — was to be expected, 
inasmuch as that is the only considerable 
city in the kingdom, is the seat of govern- 
ment, and the Zvcvs of all the large commer- 
cial and financial houses. © But that the for- 
eign residents on the other islands were not 
participants in the movement Is due to the 
fact that there are but four other centers of 
population, the native and foreign male res- 
idents of which number as follows : 


NaTIVE. FORRIGN. 


3974 875 
While in Honolulu there are 4,693 natives 
and 1,393 foreigners. 

In the above enumeration the term “ for- 
eigner” includes Americans, British, Ger- 
mans, and French ; and though numerically 
all these represent but little more than one- 
fourth of the whole male population of the 
towns mentioned, yet commercially, politi- 
cally, and socially they hold the balance of 


“power. 


Honolulu, since it became the capital city, 
has always borne the same relation to the 
kingdom that Paris did for a long time to 
France. All power and legislation have been 
centered there, and inasmuch as inter-island 
communication 1s carried on by vessels, not 
by telegraph, it has happened often’ that 
Important Movements have been begun at 
the eapitaland completed before the outer 
distriets could be heard from. 

This is not the first time that a decided 
and peremptory stand has been taken by 


the citizens of Honolulu, to remedy what 
they considered to be the abuse of power by 
those controlling the government. In 1853, 
a revolutionary meeting was held, and a 
committee appointed to wait upon the Ning, 


Kamehameha III.. to demand the dis- 


affairs was concerned. 
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missal from office of Dr. G. P. Judd, then 
at the head of the administration. That 
gentleman had done the state good service 
for many years, but when he attempted to 
centralize all power in himself, be had to be, 
and was, deposed, 

From that time the temporal power of the 
representatives of the “missionary” element 
in the islands waned, and at last almost dis- 
appeared as far as the public conduct of 
7 But it was not to be 
expected that the descendants of those who 
had founded the government, churches, and 
schools of the kingdom, would quietly 
acquiesce in their own relegation to impo- 
tence. ‘To reinstate themselves as’ a_ party 
In power they have worked night and day, 
but in a different manner than in early days. 
Abandoning the. native element, whose 
diminished numbers made them no longer 
of prime importance, they have combined 
with the foreigners — most of them aliens -—— 
and triumphantly gained possession of the 
government, 

Obliged as they were to affiliate with 
British, French and (iermans, who in these 
latter times have come in and absorbed a 
large part of the commerce and agriculture 
of the islands, but who have no particular 
veneration for the traditions connected with 
the early missions, those who believe it to be 
their birthright to rule, spiritually and secu- 
larly, over the islands as their fathers. did, 
are obliged to lay by many of their preju- 
dices, and yield to the demands of their 
more purely worldly compatriots. 

This necessity for diplomatic action neces- 
sarily weakens the native’s. faith.in their hon- 
esty of purpose, and. renders their task of 
purifying the more. difficult. 
The native Hawatian is a great talker, and 


government 


acute in his perception of what is incongru- 
ous In act or speech. He is a master of 
duplicity and hence quick to attribute the 
like trait to others. It follows therefore that 
though he may and does give in his adhesion 
to the party now in power, yet he will be quite 
ready and willing to applaud its overthrow if 
that ever occurs. 

Even now late reports from the islands 
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indicate that restless, ambitious Hawaiians 
are endeavoring to stir up opposition to the 
present state of affairs, the principal  argu- 
ment used being that the ‘‘rights” of the 
Hawaiians are being taken away from them, 
and that they, as a people, have no longer an 
influential voice in the conduct. of public 
affairs. 

During the progress of the events follow- 
ing the meeting of the 30th of June, the dis- 
play of power was kept up by the League, 
while pains were taken to convince the 
natives? —as the Hawanans are called — 
that their lives, their liberty, and the pursuit 
of such present happiness as their state allows 
were still as ever secured to them. Bellev- 
ing this they cared but little for the future, 
and so quietly looked on while the restless 
foreigners troubled themselves with matters 
that concerned the future. 

The ‘‘ natives,” under the old constitution, 
held a majority of the votes. To nullify 
this power a clause in the new constitution 
prescribes that every male resident in the 
kingdom (other than those of Asiatic 
descent) who shall have taken the oath to 
support the constitution shall have the right 
to vote. According to the last census, taken 
in 1884, the total number of male native 
Hawatans over fifteen years of age was 

5.312, while those of the same age and 
sex of all other nationalities numbered 4o,- 
035. Weducting from this last number those 
of “Asiatic” déscent the Chinese, 
numbering 17,937), there are still left 22,098 
foreigners now eligible to citizenship on 
easy terms who never. voted before. ‘Thus 
it will be seen that in the future those who 
solicit the votes of the people of the Hawa1- 
ian Islands will seek to secure those of the 
ever Increasing Europeans and Americans, 
rather than those of the constantly dimin- 
ishing Hawauans. 

Under the new constitution, it may be 
readily conjectured that the native Hawa. 
lan will not be consulted much in reference 
to the conduct of public affairs. In point of 
fact his wishes and prejudices were: so little 
thought of during the late ‘‘ revolution,” 
that the plan of deposing the King, and of 


totally abolishing the monarchy was so seri- 
ously discussed in the secret meetings of 
the ‘‘ League,” that it was with difficulty 
that a small majority succeeded in defeating 
the scheme. And even they were not actua- 
ted by any sentimental feeling in the matter, 
but simply considered it more expedient to 
retain the shadow of a king as the nominal 
head of the government. 

So Kalakaua still bears the title of 
‘““ King,” —1s, as of old, addressed as “ Your 
Majesty,” and is in the receipt of a comfort- 
able salary to support his ‘royal state” in 
his * palace.” but that there 1s more shad- 
ow. than substance in all this, as far as “rul- 
ing” the kingdom is concerned, is shown 
by the fact that the very first time he under- 
took to exercise the right of veto—a royal 
prerogative —he was informed that he must 
do so ‘‘constitutionally,” ‘‘by and with 
the advice-and consent of his cabinet.” In- 
asmuch as those who at present form that 
quatrain of counselors were forced upon 
him, and that he has not the power to re- 
move any of them except upon a majority 
vote of all the elective members of the legis- 
lature, it will be seen that the one special 
privilege he holds in the legislation of his 
kingdom is merely nominal. 

The Gibson administration was marked by 
a few acts of statesmanship which were wise 
and far-seeing. ‘The care of the unfortunate 
lepers — of-which there were in 1884 no less 
han 868 segregated on the island of Molokai 
—received alargeshare of theattention of the 
then Board of Health. ‘The receiving hos- 
pital for them near Honolulu was vastly 
improved, and through the exertions of Mr. 
Gibson himself a band of Sisters of Charity 
from Syracuse devoted themselves to those 
sent there. ‘Through the same influence the 
(Jueen —— Kapiolani — founded a home at 
that hospital for the children of lepers, and 
In many other ways the sanitary condition of 
the Hawauians was bettered. 

In the educational department of the king- 
dom, the study of the English language was 
made more universal than ever before, and 
the standard of teaching raised in conse- 
quence. 
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In the department of Foreign Affairs, the 
dignity and usefulness of the representatives 
of the kingdom abroad were advanced. In 
San Francisco, the appointment of Mr, D. 
A. Mckinley to be Consul General for the 
» and has continued to give 
much satisfaction; and in Washington, Mr. 
H. A. P. Carter, as Minister Resident, has 
materially advanced the interests of the island 
kingdom he represents. | 

The Foreign Office at the same time took 
the 


Coast States gave 


advantage of every opportunity to have 
material products of the kingdom well rep- 
resented at international exhibitions abroad, 
and thus called attention in the most favora- 
ble manner to the abundant agricultural 
resources of the country. 

Immigration was encouraged in every prac- 
ticable way, and care was exercised that in 
the introduction of Japanese and Portuguese 
(of whom a large number have been imported 
in the last four years), there should be a fair 
proportion of women, in order that the new 
arrivals should become useful settlers as well 
as laborers. Restrictions, too, were placed 
upon the wholesale introduction of Chinese, 
and theterms of labor contracts were materl- 
ally changed for the better. 

hus with all its faults — and they were 
many —the * Gibson Ministry” or as it may 
more properly be termed, the ‘Gibson .\dmin- 
istration,’ was not ‘‘altogether bad,” though 
many would fain have the world believe it 
sO. 

There yet remains much for those who are 
now in power in the Hawaiian kingdom to 
before the new order of things can be 
There are the 


do 


said to have become settled. 
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conflicting interests of the représentatives of 
a half dozen nationalities —all of whom will 
now have a voice in affairs — to be adjusted. 
There are turbulent spirits such as always 
come to the front in revolutionary times, 
whose claims for services rendered must be 
considered. ‘There are monetary complica- 
tions of the gravest character to be straight- 
ened out. And —the most difficult task of 
all, perhaps —-retrenchment of expenditure 
must be accomplished, and that too in spite 
of the need for considerable outlays of mon- 
ey forneeded public improvements, and the 
encouragement of large land and_ railroad 
schemes. 

It remains to be seen what will be done to 
secure the future prosperity of the islands. 
With a magnificent sub-tropical climate and 
rich soil, this mid-ocean kingdom. should 
derive a large income from diversified agri- 
culture. Possessed of a fine harbor located 
centrally on the lines of ocean travel between 
the Occident and Orient, the islands are im- 
portant as a refuye and. coaling station. 
Their. strategic position has always been rec- 


ognized by the great nations of the earth, 
and the great natural attractions, the scen- 


ery, and the wonderful volcanic phenomena 
constantly presented will always attract tour- 
shores. 

Nature has done much for the group, and 


‘every prospect pleases.” It depends upon 


the policy and acts of the foreign element, 
that now and for all time must rule there, 
whether or not the moral, social, and_politi- 
cal condition of the people shall sustain the 
title often bestowed on their dwelling-place, 
‘The Paradise of the Pacific.” 

F. L. Clarke. 
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AFTER THE HOUNDS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


Wir Whir!!)) Whir !!! 

You awake with a start, wondering what Is 
the matter and where you are. Ina mo- 
ment you. pull yourself together, and know 
alas! that the noise is the gentle call of the 
alarm clock. The time—four in the morn- 
ing. Place—-a tent in the wildwoods of 
California. 

Drip, drip, sounds the fog.— Where else 
in the world does fog have sound? It is 
dark, and the cold is penetrating. No couch 
was ever so inviting as your bed of boughs ; 
but it is your turn to follow the hounds, 
(the ladies of the party take it turn and turn 
about,) a right you’d ne’er forego. ‘The 
happy stay-abeds mutter sleepily that you 
had better get up or you'll be late. 

You take a long breath, then with a spring 
you are out of bed, and getting into your 
clothes at a great pace. The small boy, 
always ready, never sleepy, is even now light- 
ing the camp-fire. You hear the master of 
hounds and his friends stumbling about, 
fatally mixing up the things they had placed 
so conveniently the night before, and -feel 
assured that over the coffee drinking you will 
be asked to go into their tent and “‘just see 
if you can’t find my spur,” or belt, hunting 
sword, or cigarette paper. ‘The hounds are 
yawning and stretching at their chains, the 
younger ones frisking a little, but none giving 
voice save old Ranger, who, though the very 
bone and sinew of the pack, the veteran 
hero of an hundred hunts, still labors under 
the delusion that he is only a nonentity, and 


will be left behind if he does not remind us of 


his presence by a constant reproachful howl. 
We have made the coffee and drank. it 


‘standing. The horses, brought in from their 


staking ground, are saddled and we mount 
The master of hounds moves on a few paces, 
and. winds a peal on his bugle. The small 
boy holding fast the rope of his gray mus- 
tang, loosens the tugging hounds, one after 
another. Each, as he feels his release, shoots 
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down the road after us; the small boy ina 
fury of haste flings himself into the saddle, 
and we are off. 

What a fine morning it is! A trifle too 
damp, perhaps, for our comfort, but delight- 
ful to the dogs, intensifying the scent until 
even a pup might find a trail. Now in the 
willows to our right sounds a deep bay; a 
long flute-like note comes from the slope 
to our left; then a shrill, piping cry, a very 
ereen bay indeed from one ofthe pups. It 
seems to be each dog for himself this morn- 
ing, but we listen in vain for old Ranger, 
who has uttered no sound since we started. 

Some time passes, when, well up the 
mountain side, we hear his voice sharp and 
clear ; his mind is evidently made up. First 
one hound, then another, stops, listens, then 
deserts his find and away, scrambling up the 
canon’s rough side to join old reliable. We 
pull up our horses and watch the chase as 
it runs parallel with the crest of the spur. 
The snake-like line with black and tan 
Ranger leading, then pinto Rally, a strain of 
the bloodhound giving peculiar depth and 
music to. his voice; then black and tan, 
and .pinto,and white, the procession goes, 
O, but the music of it! ‘The cations reécho 
it. 

Faster and faster, shorter and shorter the 
bay, and ‘*Now they ’re pumping ! they must 
be close upon it !” we cry, and rise excitedly 
in our saddles, straining our eyes hoping to 
see the game. ‘The sinuous line trends up- 
ward — they seem to be mounting the very 
edge ofa precipice, then suddenly they dis- 
appear —- and there is utter silence save the 
champing of our horses on their bits, and 
the creaking of saddles as we move rest- 
lessly. ‘They have gone over the divide, 
one thousand feet above us, into a canon on 
the other side the range. 

We sit and listen. The game may double 
and be brought to bay at our very feet, and 
should they tree over the divide we can 
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trust the hounds to keep the foe until we 
come. The frogs croaking in the river, the 
bleat of distant sheep, deceive us for an 
instant. ‘The small boy proposes: that we 
wait no longer, but ride round the spur —a 
good two miles—but the master says ‘“t Wait 
a little ionger.” The small boy sighs regret- 
fully, is still for the space of twa minutes, 
then rides down the road ‘‘to see what can 
be heard.” It is true they may have recrossed 
the crest into some canon beyond us. 

Shortly his horn rings out three jubilant 
blasts. We gallop off, and as we round a 
bend in the road hear again the music of 
the pack. Treed ! Treed !” shouts the mas- 
ter. We urge our horses up the rocky canon 
to the foot of a trail leading to a small mesa 
where we know the game is at bay. A 
moment to tighten cinches, then up, up, up, 
we go like Jack’s beanstalk, and nearly 
as perpendicularly. Our horses are sure- 
footed, and we feel tolerably certain that we 
can ride where they can carry; nevertheless it 
is a relief to horse and rider when the top is 
gained. | 

Round a sycamore the hounds are grouped, 
their cries growing more energetic as we join 
them. High up inacrotch of the tree we 
see the game—a large gray wildcat, stretched 
gracefully at fulllength. He is gazing down 
at his clamorous foes with fierce eyes, feel- 
ing all the anger and majesty of the lash of 
lion or tiger as he wriggles his absurd stub 
tail. Perhaps he imagines it full length. 

The small boy, armed with a sharp-pointed 
stick, is already in the tree, climbing steadily 
toward the enraged animal. We shiver and 
wish he would not run such risks, but the 
youngster knows no fear of animals wild or 
tame, and one and all they own his sway, 
We should feel inclined to pity his feline 
majesty, but remembering the sad fate of the 
little lambs a wildcat atttacks the 
sheep camp, harden our hearts. Now a few 
well directed punches from the stick and the 
cat is dislodged, the dogs growing frantic in 
their efforts to reach He struggles, 
claws the air, and slips to a limb below, 
where he hangs a moment, then gathering 
himself together jumps far out and down. 


when 
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Being a cat, he lights on his feet and is off. 
Only a bound or two however, and the enemy 
is upon him, though he is game to the last, 
each dog getting a stroke from his sharp 
claws — all except old Ranger, who does not 
thirst for the fray, but holds discreetly back, 
giving a chance to his more ferocious com- 
rades. 7 

A few minutes, and the fight being over, 
the dogs, after quenching their thirst at a 
spring near by, stretch themselves at our 
feet to rest. We dismount, and while sad- 
dles are loosened to ease the horses, have 
leisure to look around as. The sun is now 
up, and every dripping bush, tree, and vine 
sparkles in its rays. 

Northward lie the San Fernando moun- 
tains, bleak and bare from recent destructive 
fires. Up the long grade toward them a 
freight train, pulled by two engines, creeps 
slowly along. In the plain below, bands of 
horses, cattle, and sheep are moving to their 
feeding grounds; while in the far-famed San 
Fernando grainfields the busy threshers are 
already at work. To the east, over a moun- 
tain chain, we see the lofty peaks of the 
Sierras, where they stand guard over sweet 
Pasadena nestled lovingly at their feet. Far 
away to the south lies Los Angeles, like a 
large majolica bowl, with its green basin, sur- 
rounded by hills, dotted with lovely homes. 
The smoke from its many chimneys lifts lazily 
in the air, then sails off seaward where the 
Pacific glitters golden in the sun-light, and 
Catalina’s peaks rise as blue as the Catskills 
themselves. 

But we are recalled by the clear notes of 
the bugle. We must make the most of our 
time. ‘The hounds are impatient, and soon 
it will be too warm to hunt. . “* We will try 
the river bottom,” says. the master; and 
that. means coons, old Ranger’s particular 
delight. 

The descent of the trail is trying to wom- 
anly nerves, but fearing ridicule she crushes 
down a desire to trust to her own feet in this 
place of peril, and rides calmly down, cling- 
ing however to her saddle horn. ‘The dogs 
take to the river-bed, while we ride slowly 
along the bank under the shade of great live 
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oaks, so old that no tradition of the country 
goes back to the time when they were not. 

We pass a spring where delicious water 
flows out of the mountain side. Here many 
“years ago wasa prosperous settlement of Mis- 
sion Indians. There were then many houses 
of adobe, a church, and a flume of masonry 
built under the direction of the padres to 
bring water from a neighboring pond to irri- 
gate their vineyards and orchards. Now a 
few levelled ruins, overgrown with trees, 
vines and brush —a few remnants of pot- 
tery, a small portion of the ditch are all that 
are left of their work. But the spring is still 
here as of old, giving sweet water for our 
summer pleasuring.. When we visit it by 
moonlight to’ fill our pitcher, it is easy to 
imagine dusky faces with sad, dull eyes peer- 
ing out upon us from the tangled vines, watch- 
ing the pale faces who are merry-making on 
their deserted lands ; and the hoot of the 
owl seems mournful, the long, weird cry of 
the coyote a lament from the spirits of this 
oppressed and hopeless race, 

A gush of music from the hounds brings 
back our wandering thoughts. We have a 
short, exciting gallop up and down banks, 
splashing through the water with willows whip- 
ping us in the face ; then just ahead we hear 
the cry that tells of game at bay, and almost 
immediately, snapping, snarling, growling. 
A fight 1s going on. 

It is only a coon, a smaller and less fero- 
cious animal than the wildcat, — nothing as 
compared with the coyote, but noisy as a fam- 
ily of bears. This fellow was ‘‘treed ” among 
the rocks, and pulled from their sheltering 
cave by the long slender nose of Nemo, our 
beautiful greyhound. 

The fight over, the dogs are off again. 
Old Ranger alone remains behind, standing 
disconsolately beside our horses, a bite on his 
cheek and a tearon hisshoulder. He ts not 
a warrior, and what would make the other 
hounds the more eager for the hunt quite 
demoralizes him. 

Soon we hear Rally and one of the pups 
far ahead, and with some difficulty succeed 
in reaching the canon where they are. Up 
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one steep bank then down and up the other, 
back and forth they go, —the puppy leading, 
—until they become weary. We know the 
game must be a fox, and quite despair of 
their gaining the victory over that most cun- 
ning and difficult of foes, when to our joy 
they come to a stand under a tree half way 
up the mountain side. 

Instantly the master is off his horse, and 
rifle in hand swings himself up the rocks. 
If he can only sight the game we know its 
troubles will be over; for while a cat is sel- 
dom shot, only driven from cover, often giv- 
ing the hounds a second chase and sometimes 
getting quite away, Mr. Reynard is too wary 
and fatiguing a foe to be treated so magnan- 
imously, 

“Snap,” goes the rifle; we hear the whiz 
of the bullet, and something drops. There 
is a short tussle, then the master comes down 
bringing a beautiful silver fox, the two hounds 
trotting at his heels. 

As they come up, we dismount and. deco- 
rate the pup “ Trailer” with our whip ribbon 
in honor of this, his first game ; and one and 
all we make so much of him that he becomes 
elated, and directly falls fiercely upon his old 
fiend Rally, to receive from that dignified 
animal a rebuke that puts his tail between 
his legs, and brings his ears to the ground 
with remorse. | 

It is nearly nine o’clock now, almost too 
hot and dry for the dogs to trail. We bethink 
ourselves of the breakfast that awaits us at 
camp, of the hammocks under the oaks and 
the unfinished novel, and gladiy acquiesce in 
the mandate, “ No more: hunting today.” 
The dogs are gathered in, then comes a two- 
mile ride, and with peal of horn and clatter 
of hoofs we gallop with a grand flourish into 
camp. 

-The trophies of the morning’s. hunt are 
duly admired by the stay-at-homes, Trailer 
coming in for more praise, which quite 
restores his fallen spirits. We are famished, 
but no breakfast for us until the Lady Supe- 
rior has ladled out for each hound a dish of 
new mush, giving to Trailer a double portion 
which delights his puppy heart. 

Flelen Elliot Bandini. 
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A VINTAGE SONG. 


Come drink with me, for the wine is white ; 
The wine is sparkling and white. 
One quaff is enough to quell your pain ; 
One quaff, — but you ’ll never feel rest again 
Till the glass to its dregs you drain, 
So drink with me, for the wine 1s light ; 
Tis the idle dream of a passing night, — >k 
iss Fame. 


Come drink with me, for the wine is red; 
The wine is ruddy and red. 
What care you now for the hearts that burst, 
That the press crushed hard in its hold accurst, 
So it quench you your parching thirst ? 
Then drink with me, for the wine is red; 
’Tis the blood of the hearts that broke and bled, — 
"T 49 Bale. 


Come drink with me, for old wine is best; j 

Old wine is ever the best. | 
And this has lain in the vaults of time 
Since the world first carried its curse of crime; 

Since it woke from a sleep sublime. 
So drink with me, for old wine is best: 
but one deep draught and then — peace and rest, — 

1s Death. 
Julie M. Lippmann. 


TWO. NIGHTS: IN A CRATER. . 


THERE is one point on the horizon, as and lure men on to conquest and posses- 
seen. from the city of Mexico, which has for sion. | | 
Besides al! this there was about the peak 


travelers a strange fascination. It 1s the 
of Popocatepetl a legendary and _ historic 


awful cone of Popocatepetl, springing from 
the southern wall of the valley. interest. Gods had made it their dwelling 


Since men were born, and the love of place. ‘he memory of Huitzilopochtle and 


adventure has found lodgment in their hearts, (Juatzalcoatl, and ‘Tezcatlipoca, and numer- 
ous other deities with pleasant names still 


mountain peaks have ever tempted to do 
and to dare. ‘The calm defiance, the cloud- linyered about it. Devils at one time dwelt 
like beauty of a soaring mountain top,—— within its molten bowels, and the spirits of 
the mystery, the danger, the difficulty of the bad Aztecs worked out their periods of pro- 
ascent, —-all provoke the warrior instinct bation in the profundities of its crater. 
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What more could be asked by ardent youths 
in quest of adventure ? | 

As early as 1519 one Ordaz, a lieutenant 
of Cortez. had tried the ascent and failed. 
Prescott tells us that he reached the rock 
known as the Pico del Fratle and was then 
driven back by the smoke and sulphur 
fumes. Two years later Francisco Mon- 
tano, another officer of the conqueror, 
reached the crater after suffering great hard- 
ships. He even had: the temerity to lower 
himself into the abyss a few hundred feet 
and bring away some specimens of. sulphur. 
To him undoubtedly belongs the honor of 
having made the first ascent, and so remark- 
able was the exploit considered at that time 
that the King of Spain conferred special 
honors and rewards upon him. 

During the intervening centuries few 
attempts were made to ascend the moun- 
tain. Records exist, however, showing that 
from time to time adventurers appeared, 
who struygled with varying success to over- 
come the perils of the ascent. 

And now it seemed that our turn had 
come. rom the battlements of our castle 
nome Marion and I could see the monarch 
in all his glory. He was a constant incen- 
tive to action, —-a perpetual menace to peace 
of mind. 

Night after night we watched the day- 
light dite upon his frozen summit, and day 
after day we dreamed and schemed and laid 
plans for his conquest. 

There was at this time another man in 
Mexico who shared with us the hone of some 
day planting his feet on’ the brow of the 
Aztec Olympus. ‘This was Conklin, a young 
correspondent, who was making a tour of 
the republic in the interest of a New York 
illustrated. newspaper. ‘Together we con- 
sulted and perfected arrangements tor the 
ascent. 

‘The customary mode of reaching the vol- 
cano at that time was by stage coach to the 
villaze of Amecameca, which is fifty miles 
distant from the capital. From here there 
is a rapid rise of fifteen miles over a rough 
trail to the sulphur station of ‘Tlamacas. 
‘This may be made on horseback. Then com- 
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mences the perilous climb on foot over lava, 
sand, and ice to the crater’s mouth. 

Contrary to the customs of the country 
and the advice of friends, it was finally 
decided to make the entire trip on foot. 
good fortune would have it General Ochoa, 
the owner of the volcano, was about making 
one of his periodical visits to the mountain, 
and he kindly invited us to join his party and 
partake of its hospitality. Characteristic as 
was this courtesy of the Mexican gentleman, 
we felt constrained to decline it in part, and 
an arrangement was made whereby we were 
to meet him on a certain date at the station 
of Tlamacas, and join forces only on the 
grand ascent over the ice belt. 

Thus adjusted, the services of a stalwart 
Indian boy were secured to act as guide and 
general roustabout, a donkey was_ procured 
to carry the blankets and camping outfit, and 
one bright March morning we were off. 
Striking into the broad highway which runs 
directly south towards the mountain we soon 
left the city behind, and found ourselves 
winding along the brow of a low range of 
hills. To the left the waters of Lake Texco- 
coco gleamed in the morning sun, and to our 
right beautiful Chalco stretched away to the 
valley’s rim. The mists had not yet risen 
from the water, and through the haze came 
glimpses of willow banks with wild ducks 
feeding among the tule grasses, while now 
and then a boat went by, laden to the brim 
with vegetables and flowers. ‘Tramping 
merrily onward we soon began to meet the 
native marketmen bearing their produce to 
the city. ‘There were menand women with 
heavy loads upon their backs, long lines of 
suffering donkeys almost hidden under bales 
of hay and. charcoal, and troops of naked 
little urchins who invariably went scamper- 
ing to their mothers for protection upon 
catching sizht of our foreign faces. 

But it is not the purpose of this brief sketch 
to tell you of all the sensations created by 
our little caravan, as it marched along that 
day over dusty highway and through Indian 
villages. ‘The spectacle of three white men 
on foot was a novelty sufficient to excite the 
curlosity, if not the suspicions of the natives 
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whom we met; and we could not blame 
them much. Whole towns turned out at 
times to see us pass, and even the donkeys 
pricked up their ears in astonishment at the 
unusual apparition. Our boy Jose was fre- 
quently called aside and earnestly questioned 
as to what it all meant. Who were we? 
Where were we going? Why did we walk 
like feones? But no one molested or made 
us afraid. Marion was never so happy as 
when turned loose among these simple peo- 
ple, whom he delighted to call Aazsanos and 
little friends. The children especially were 
his delight, and more than once during the 
days that followed did I see him win over 
little wild-eyed things who at first sight of us 
had run hastily to cover. It is perhaps proper 
to tell you also that Conklin was not without 
his sphere ofusefulness. It was not his fault 
that he was a handsome youth, with a curl- 
ing golden beard,and when dusky damsels 
smiled at him from the roadside, or peeped 
out from cactus hedges to call him gveriZo, 
we were assured of peace and hospitality. 

Nightfall found us in an open country 
about thirty miles from the city. This was 
enough for one day’s work, so turning aside 
from the road, preparations were made to 
spend the night beneath the shelter of a 
friendly corn-stack. 

The day’s tramp had brought us well under 
, the companion peak of Popocatepetl, called 
by the natives Ixtaccihuatl. This word, which 
means The Woman in White,” is particu- 
larly appropriate to the giant snow range 
which breaks away from the volcano to the 
east. The long, irregular surface of the 
ridge takes the form of a woman lying upon 
her back, cold and dead, with her -hands 
folded upon her breast. Over the silent 
sleeper rests a veil of spotless snow. which 
nature never lifts, —nor has any man, so far 
as known, ever yet succeeded in scaling the 
awful precipices that guard the approaches 
to her lonely couch. From our point of view 
the contour of the figure seemed most per- 
fect, and gazing upon it, we could under- 
stand the reverential feeling with which the 
natives still regard it. 

There she lay along the sky — white, and 
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still, and beautiful. She was in the sky, — 
but still she was at the feet of her august 
lord, the towering Popocatepetl. Why had 
she died and left him to smoke on alone 
through all the centuries ?. What was the his- 
tory of her wondrous birth, her passions and 
her end? Had they quarreled, perhaps, — 
these two old lovers, — and had he slain her 
in some moment of anger? Perhaps in his 
remorse he was standing guard above her like 
the deathless She. above the dust of Kali- 
krates, waiting and hoping for some resur- 
rection morn. Who couldtell, or who could 
explain the mystery away? But if dead, her 
spirit still haunted the world, and had power 
to awe us Into silence. 

Filled with vague and dreamy speculations 
we wrapped our blankets about us and buried 
ourselves amid the fragrant corn sheaves. 
Night came on clearandcrisp. It grew cold 
towards midnight and I awakened with a 
shiver. Softly disengaging myself from my 
companions, I stepped out into the open field. 
The sight that met my eyes thrilled me, and. 
filled with an awe that was akin to fear. 
There was no moon, but every star was out. 
High up against the southern sky, — her 
majestic figure clean cut‘and pure as a Gre- 
cian statue—reposed the sleeping woman. 
Above her towered the mighty cone of Popo- 
catepetl. Unaccountably moved by the 
beauty of the scene and the solemn silence 
of the midnight, I touched Marion and he 
joined me. Presently the planet Venus rose 
from behind the mountains, and hung like a 
ball of fire above the placid face, “Itis a 
promise. She will live again,” whispered 
Marion. | 

But I had no words for answer. I only 
knew a moment later that he was standing 
there with outstretched arms, repeating the 
immortal lines of Coleridge : 


‘TIast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful front, O sovran Blanc!” 


Humbled and reverent, feeling as never 
before man’s utter nothingness at the throne 
of Deity, we crept back to our blankets and 
went to sleep. 
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The next day brought us to the town of 
Amecameca, which was reached without incl- 
dent a little after midday. Here we rested 
over night, spending the leisure time in vis- 
iting the shrine at the summit of a lovely 
wooded mound known asthe Sacro Monte. 
An image of the Holy Sepulchre is hidden 
within its grottoes, and to it come pilgrims 
from far and near to do penance and suffer 
self-abasement. Long flights of stone steps 
lead up to it from the plane below, and 
devout worshipers constantly ascend and 
descend upon their knees. 

We did not go up in this way, nor did we 
have implicit confidence in the miracles and 
marvelous apparitions which are said to have 
taken place about the shrine; but. we were 
impressed with the beauty of the spot, and 
the simple faith of the half-naked devotees. 
They might be in error but they did not know 
it. Right or wrong they believed absolutely ; 
and with all ourassumption of superior knowl- 
edge, — with doubt forever knocking at our 
spiritual doors,-—there was something to 
respect if not to envy in .this unquestioning 
trust. 

A laborious tramp on the next day, 
steadily up, up, with the landscape ever widen- 
ing, — brought us to the station of Tlam- 
acas. Thisison the crest of the granite link 
— ten thousand feet above the sea —— which 
unites Popocatepet! with the Woman in 
White.. ‘To the east through the sag of the 
mountain could be seen the valley of Puebla 
and the plains of Tlascala, with lordly Ort- 
zabain the background. Northward stretched 
the peerless valley of the Montezumas, with 
its cities, lakes, and streams. We were in 
the direct path of the conqueror. It was 
from this chilly, windswept ridge that Cor- 
tez caught his first glimpse of the fair land he 
was destined to overrun; and the sight was 
one to Inspire less intrepid souls to deeds of 
valor. Here commences the abrupt ascent 
of the volcano, and here one shakes off the 
last link binding him to Mother Earth, before 
launching himself on the frozen waste lead- 
ing upward still another.nine thousand feet 
to the crater’s rim. 

General Ochoa and party came up towards 
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evening, and preparations were made for an 
early start on the following mcrning. ‘The 
General’s party consisted, besides himself, of 
six or seven Indian mountaineers, and the 
foreman of his sulphur miners, one Corchado, 
a gallant fellow, who for many years had 
faced danger in every form upon the moun- 
tain. ‘lwo of these men were assigned to us 
as guides and porters, for it was our purpose 
to spend the night in the crater, and blankets 
and provisions must be taken along. ‘The 
outfit for the climb was simple. Discarding 
boots, our feet were carefully wrapped in 
heavy woolen cloths, the guard being com- 
pleted with an Indian sandal called a gua- 
rache. Colored glasses to protect the eyes 
from the reflected: sunlight and iron shod 
staves completed the equipment. Thus pre- 
pared, the start was made and the heavy 
work began. 

An hour’s walk before sunrise brought us 
to the limit of vegetation. There we found 
ourselves struggling upward at a sharp angle 
over black volcanic sand which let us in to 
the ankle at every step. Mounting higher 
the air grew lighter, and it became impossi- 
ble to make headway exceeding a few yards, 
without rest. At the height of fifteen thous- 
and feet the line. of perpetual snow was 
reached. ‘Three laborious hours had been 
consumed thus far, and now the mountain: 
grew steeper, and the loose sand gave place 
to fields of treacherous ice, where every foot- 
step must be guarded and every energy 
called into play in making progress. When 
half way over the icy slope a bank of clouds 
swept in from the east and cut us off from 
the world below. Nothing could be finer 
than the downward view upon that mass of 
billowy vapor. It looked like a troubled 
ocean, pierced only by the black speck of 
Orizaba which seemed an island on its sur- 
face. Clinging there to the icy precipice — 
like birds in the upper sunlight —- we knew 
for once the view that meets the eagle’s eye ; 
but alas, we had no wings. It seemed thata 
misstep or an accident must plunge us into a 
fathomless sea whose shores reached out into 
infinity. 

As we drew nearer to the crater, the smoke 
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and sulphur fumes began to reach us, and 
these together with the rarefied air soon 
played sad havoc with our party. Intense 
fatigue with throbbing pains in head and 
limb rade life a burden. Sport, romance, 
spirit of adventure went to the winds. It 
was now grim labor and the instinct of self- 
preservation. Not even the glorious pano- 
rama of God’s earth beneath us had power 
to divert us from our sufferings. Conklin 
finally gave out. He had complained at the 
snow line of pains in the chest, but kept 
pluckily on. Now he could go no further. 
To go back was out of the question, so we 
placed him in charge of two Indians, with 
instructions to get him up the best way they 
could. Step by step and inch by inch the 
rest of us kept on, and at last, five hours after 
passing the snow line, we found ourselves on 
the verge of an awful chasm. 

The first view of the crater is startling. 
There is no preparation for it; nothing in 
sight as you struggle upward to indicate its 
presence. You find yourself suddenly 
stopped on the edge of a wall of ice, and 
looking into a smoking gulf two thousand 
feet deep. It isa perfect picture of death 
and desolation, and as you stand there with 
throbbing temples — wonder stricken —the 
gloomy abyss seems still more death-like from 
contrast with the beautiful world on every 
side. 

The form of the crater is nearly circular 
—slightly elliptical — with the elongation 
extending from northto south. It is entered 
from the north, where the lip of the opening 
is lower than at any other point. Although 
in reality over three miles in circumference, 
its immense depth and abrupt sides make it 
appear smaller. One might fancy he could 
throw a stone across it, but he could not. 

On every side the mountain rises toa sharp 
comb, bordering on the chasm, and in one 
or two places only is there sufficient room for 
aman to stand. The highest peak of the 
volcano ts the southern lip of the crater which 
rises to a knife-blade edge. It is not possi- 
ble to walk around the crater’s rim to arrive 
at this point; so, if you would reach it, you 
must go down the mountain and come up 
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again on the other side. As a consequence 
of this condition of things he who would enter 
the crater cannot reach the supreme sky 
point ; and, zie versa, he who reaches the 
sky point cannot get into the crater. This 
difficulty may, of course, be overcome by 
making two trips up the mountain ; but the 
man with sufficient ambition to do so for 
pleasure is not yet onrecord. As it happens, 
the difference in altitude between the north- 
ern and southern lips will not exceed two 
hundred feet, and pilgrims to the lower point 
are generally content with their achievement. 

Marion and I had.been the first to reach 
this dizzy goal, and stretching ourselves along 
the icy rocks we waited for the stragglers to 
come up. Conklin’s condition filled us with 
anxiety, and we noticed with apprehension 
that his attendants literally carried him as 
they neared the summit. We hoped, how- 
ever, that rest would restore him, and did not 
anticipate the more serious experiences yet 
awaiting him. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon every one 
was up, and a consultation was held as to 
future movements. We had all made the 
ascent with the expectation of spending the 
night in the crater, but Conklin’s condition 
made us hesitate about lowering him into the 
inferno. It seemed, however, that the only 
alternative was to spend the night where we 
were, which meant to freeze to death. ‘To 
descend the mountain was not practicable, as 
the guides were all servants ef General Ochoa, 
and could not be spared. Besides, as the 
General explained, it was too late in the day to 
attempt the descent with a crippled man, and 
would certainly result in disaster. Our best 
plan, therefore, seemed the original one, and it 
was decided to get down to the caves of the 
sulphur miners at the bottom of the crater as 
soon as possible. ‘These dismal abodes could 
not be distinguished from where we stood, 
but far down into the depths of the smoking 
abyss could be seen human figures moving 
about like ants among the rocks, and we 
were told that their burrows were close at 
hand. 

Waving adieu to the world, we clambered 
down the wall of ice and found ourselves on 
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a narrow strip of sand overtopping what is 
known as the interior lip. From here there 
is a treacherous descent of seventy feet to a 
rocky ledge which hangs sheer out above the 
chasm. Upon this giddy platform was planted 
a windlass of the rudest description, — a sim- 
ple cylinder, mounted on a rickety frame- 
work which groaned and struggled as if to 
free itself from the rawhide thongs that bound 
it to the rock. . Two Indians manned it, and 
upon their brawny arms depended the lives 
of all who went below ; for there was neither 
brake nor patent stop to stay the cable in 
case of accident. Nor was there cage or car 
ot any kind inconnection with the apparatus 
for the accommodation of passengers. ‘Two 
at a time the men were lashed like bales of 
merchandise into a loop at the end of the 
cable, and lowered away over the precipice 
— five hundred feet —-to the rocky landing 
place below. 

Corchado and the General led off; then 
Marion went down with an Indian, and I 
followed with Conklin. ‘The latter was ina 
fainting condition, and my duty, in addition 
to preserving my own equlibrium, was to 
fend him off from the jagged wall. 

“Say your prayers, Senor,” whispered one 
of the Indians facetiously, as he pushed us 
over the rim; and it truly seemed for a while 
that a little supernatural aid might be accep- 
table. As we dropped away from the wind- 
lass a kink in the cable asserted itself, and 
for half a minute we hung spinning in the 
alr above the chasm. ‘Then down, down, — 
and I could touch the wall with my. staff 
and stay the rotary motion. It was not a 
pleasant experience — lashed to a_ helpless 
man — hanging faint and dizzy by a thread 
above the mouth of a bottomless pit, and 
speculating In a muddled sort of a way as to 
the good faith of the black boys at the wheel 
above. 

“They will “never. have another 
chance to kill two gringos,” Marion remarked 
long afterwards, with a cunning look in his 
eye ; but I had long since repented me of my 
wavering faith, for experience had taught me 
that truer, braver men do not exist than the 
mountain Indians of Mexico: 
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From the landing place beneath the wind- 
lass the descent to the bottom of the crater 
— fifteen hundred feet further down —is 
made over tumbled rocks and debris which 
slant away on every side from the perpendic- 
ular walls. 

Slowly, and with great caution, half bear- 
ing our stricken companion, Marion and 
I picked our way down this perilous slope. 
Suddeniy a roar like a hundred cannons 
saluted our ears, and an avalanche of rocks 
went crashing vast us to the left, and rolled 
to the bottom of the abyss. We stood trans- 
fixed with terror at the awful commotion. It 
seemed that the very earth was rent asunder, 
and Marion glanced at mein a way that I 
shall never forget. His gaze implied the con- 
viction that we had arrived just in time for 
an eruption, and might expect to be whizzing 
through space in about three minutes’ time. 
What -my face said to him I cannot say, but 
it must have responded in kind. Such acon- 
clusion was, however, premature. It did not 
need a lengthy residence in the place to 
learn that rock dodging was an accomplish- 
ment to be acquired at once by visitors with 
an eye to their physical well being. 

Owing to the alternate action of heat and 
cold the walls of the crater have become rot- 
ten and splintered, and great quantities of 
rocks tall constantly during the warmer hours 
of the day. ‘Towards morning they freeze in 
again and all remains quiet for a time. : 

During the past twenty years over forty 
men have been killed in this spot by these 
avalanches of stones, and the sulphur miners 
in order to protect themselves have built 
places of refuge among the larger bowlders 
at the center of the crater. During the work- 
ing hours an experienced man is kept con- 
stantly on the lookout. His ear is keen and 
he can interpret the faintest premonition of 
danger. There is a low grumble —a crack- 
ling sound —and then the startling cry of 
piedras / rings through the chasm, and all 
hands go to cover likea flock of quail. They 
cannot be too quick, for boom ! boom ! crash! 
and a thousand tons of rock are flying 
through the air. ‘The echoes take up the 
din, and for a little space of time the ancient 
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Hades of the Aztecs becomes a veritable 
nineteenth century pandemonium. 

It was towards these huts or crannies of 
safety that Marion and I now painfully 
picked our way. Here the miners eat and 
sleep, and here only was rest and safety to be 
had. 

Halt carrying and half dragging our now 
thoroughly exhausted comrade, we reached 
the first one and laid him on a mat beneath 
the shelter of a rock. ‘The place was about 
seven feet square and was formed by the 
inclination of two giant bowlders which had 
rolled together, leaving a crevice at the base. 
It was safe enough from ordinary rock show- 
ers, and had been walled in by the miners at 
the open ends, giving it the appearance of a 
cave. The ceiling was so low however that 
we had to move about on all fours, and the 
atmosphere was hot and sulphur-laden. 

On entering the crater no one escapes the 
dread malaria of the spot. Indian and white 
man alike go down with flying pains in the 
head and a nausea that is most distressing. 
These sensations wear off after a few hours 
with persons of robust constitution, but no 
One can remain long in the place and retain 
his full bodily vigor. 

The Indians employed in gathering sul- 
phur are relieved every twenty days. Owing 
to the elevation and the poisonous gases, 
it has been demonstrated that this is the 
extreme limit of endurance for the strongest 
man. 

Conklin, of all our party, most 
affected. Shortly after arriving at the cone 
he became unconscious, and during the long 
hours of the night that followed his condi- 
tion resisted all our efforts at resuscitation. 
And what a night that was! Crowded into 
the narrow confines of our kennel were 
seven men. No one could le down, or 
even sit up with comfort. Most of us were 
deathly sick, and Conklin for all we knew 
was dying. Coupled with this distress was 
the awe inspired by the falling rocks. All 
night long they fell with fearful reverbera- 
tions, often sweeping up to the very thresh- 
old of our cranny. More than usual came 
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that the preceding day had been unusually 
warm. 

In contrast with the booming sound of 
the flying bowlders came the sucking, sur- 
ging noise of the great vespiraderos. ‘These 
breathing holes, or vapor jets, are six in 
number. ‘rhey are in constant action and 
throw off immense quantities of smoke and 
steam, with now and then a lurid tongue of 
flame. 

It is about these geysers that the sulphur 
miner finds his harvest. Rocks are piled 
over them until a mound is raised, and the 
vapor, condensing on their surfaces, runs 
away in trickling, red-hot streams, which 
form beautiful yellow crystals as they cool. 
The diameter of the largest vespiradero is 
about thirty feet, and General Ochoa esti- 
mates that, with a proper condensing appa- 
ratus, it would deposit fifty tons of sulphur 
per day. The mineral is of the purest quality, 
but the difficulty, expense, and danger 
involved in collecting it and getting it down 
into the world will probably act forever as 
a bar to its profitable extraction. 

All the heat of the crater is not confined, 
however, to these breathing holes. Little 
jets of smoke creep out from every crevice, 
all the rocks are warm, and it is impossible 
to lie down or find a place to sit where you 
are not tormented by curling whiffs of 
vapor. 

Towards midnight I could. stand the 
cramped position and foul air no longer. 
Sleep was out of the question, and I felt 
desperate enough to defy the lances of Jove 
or any other god who might care to sling 
thunderbolts at me from the surrounding 
heichts. 

Gathering up my blanket, I made my way 
outside the hut. A scene of the most weird 
and awful character presented itself. The 
crater was full of smoke. Detached clouds 
of vapor swung back and forth along the 
cliffs like ghosts. Looking straight up I 
could see the stars, but they were blood red 
and sullen. Nature seemed angry at man’s 
intrusion upon her grizzly stronghold ; and 
while I listened to the hoarse breathing of 
the mysterious powers around me, and 
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thought of the wild legends connected with 
the spot, it was easy to give way to fancies 
of the grimmest’ kind. - Devils trooped in 
and out among the shadows, or whistled and 
chattered from the cliffs. ‘The smoke took 
shapes, and I could see dead Aztecs and the 
awful outline of the angry war god hovering 
over me in the gloom. ‘This was, perhaps, 
the actual gate of hell. Who could say ? 
But crash! boom! A _ thousand tons of 
rock let go somewhere in the darkness, and 
I sprang to cover just in time to escape the 
avalanche that followed. | 

The next morning every one was better 
excepting Conklin. He still lay at the bot- 
tom of the hut, breathing. heavily and totally 
unconscious. His face was bloated, and had 
a greenish look that. filled us with solicitude. 
What should we do? ‘There were no medi- 
cines, and it seemed impossible to get him 
out of the abyss in his present condition. 
The General thought it best to wait a few 
hours befcre attempting it, and see if he 
would not revive. 

He had known similar cases among his 
Indian miners and believed there was no 
immediate cause for apprehension. So we 
waited and the morning hours wore away. 
Noon came but still no change. Then we 
were told it was too late in the day to attempt 
an exit. ‘The rocks were beginning to fall 
again, and it would be almost certain death 
to attempt to reach the landing place beneath 
the windlass with a helpless man. Sore at 
heart, we resigned ourselves to the inevita- 
ble, doing what we could in the meantime 
‘to make our comrade comfortable. He 
revived alittle towards evening, but this rally 
was followed by a sinking spell so profound 
‘that for a time we thought him dead. 

The second night in the inferno was much 
like the first, excepting that Marion and I 
remained outside the hut. We had become 
partially reconciled to falling stones, and pre- 
ferred the sky and the stars — with all the 
risk -—to the stifling interior of a kennel in 
which we had to move on hands and knees, 
One of the Indians stood guard to warn us 
of danger from the cliffs, so, stretching our- 
selves along the’ ground, we tried to snatch 
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a little sleep. Twice during the night we 
were rudely awakened by the faithful senti- 
nel and had to seek the shelter of the crev- 
ice; but no accident occurred and morning 
found us up and anxious for the start. 

Conklin still breathed, but our hearts were 
heavy as we carried him from the hut and 
strapped him, like a box of sulphur, to the 
back of a stalwart miner. ‘To get him up 
those cliffs alive seemed utterly impossible, 
but it was death to remain longer in the sti- 
fling air of the crater and we could but make 
the effort. Inch by inch, and almost drag- 
ging him in places, the gallant porter strug- 
gled upward with his load. Marton and I 
were close at hand to aid as best we could; 
and thus for two long hours we worked and 
tugged and bruised ourselves agiinst the 
rocks. Reaching at length the landing place 
beneath the windlass, our burden was lashed 
to the body of an Indian and hoisted up the 
cliff. As the rope tightened and he rose 
higher and higher. with head and arms dang- 
ling, we turned away our faces and not a 
man among us thought to find him living on 
reaching the surface. 

Conklin, however, was possessed of more 
vitality than we knew. On reaching him, 
an hour later, traces of life were still discov- 
erable-and hope revived within us. If we 
could get him down the snow line to the 
denser air about Tlamacas, he might yet be 
saved. Tenderly, yet with the utmost expe- 
dition, we lifted him over the crater’s outer 
rim and stood once more in the world. 
Never did old earth seem so beautiful. We 
felt as. Lazarus must have felt when the 
Saviour called him from the tomb: and fill- 
ing our lungs once more with the sweet air 
of heaven, we vowed henceforth to stay on top 
of the ground. ‘The descent was not a diffi- 
cult matter. It is generally made by sliding 
down on mats, but this can be done only 
when the snow is new and soft. Now it was 
honeycombed and rough, so coasting was 
impossible, while the footing was proportion- 
ately better. 

Placing our comrade in the hands of two 
experienced men, we cast a parting glance 
at the smoking pit behind us and started 
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down the long incline. Conklin followed on 
a litter dragged by his attendants. No acct- 
dent occurred to mar the downward journey, 
and mid-afternoon found us once more at 
the station of Tlamacas. Our sick man 
was still alive. All that afternoon and night 
we nursed him, and the next morning he 
opened his eyes with a look of conscious: 
ness. ‘Towards noon so much improved was 
his condition that we put him on a litter and 
bore him down the canons to Amecameca. 
Here every care and comfort were procured, 
and here we left him to be nursed back to 


health and strength by loving friends who 
had been summoned. , 

Marion and I did not walk back to the 
capital. Ambition was satisfied and the 
incentive was gone. At Chalco a little boat 
awaited usand we drifted down through the 
blue lakes to our castle home. From the 
boscm of the waters we could look back 
upon the monarch whose fiery realm so 
recently encompassed us. _ He was still cloud- 
like and beautiful, but he beckoned and 
called no longer. We knew him as he was, 
and his arts were powerless. 
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SHAM-O-PARI. 


ALL day I had been traveling on my 
Indian pony over an arid, rocky plain, tree- 
less and waterless, with only an occasional 
mound of red sandstone ora Spanish dagger 
bush to break the monotony of the landscape. 
Late in the afternoon, to my great relief, I 
could discern in the distance the long line 
of cottonwood trees that marks the sinuous 
course of the Little Colorado; and in the 
evening I rode up to the door of the little 
Indian trading post at the Grand Falls of 
that river. 

I gave my horse to a Navajo Indian to be 
watered and picketed, and entered the store. 
I found my friend Knight, the trader, 
engaged in bartering with some Navajos. 
Around him on shelves were piled the gayly 
colored calicos, silken bandanas, coral beads, 
and the like that delight the heart of the sav- 
age. and are taken by him in exchange for 
his wool, pelts, and horses. 

Atter a warm reception and a good sup- 
per, I sat down with the trader by the cheer- 
ful fire-place. ‘* How far is it to the nearest 
Moquit village ?” I asked. 

“About fifty miles, I think — the Moquis 
reach here with burros in two days.” 

“Can I find a place at the village to stop 
at over night 2?” 

“The few Americans who have been there 
say that they are a very. hospitable people,” 


said he. ‘‘ You will find a well beaten trail 
leading from the river direct to Sham-o- pari, 
the largest of the seven Moqui villages.” 

Accordingly I made an early start the fol- 
lowing morning for Sham-o-pari. A_ few 
rods from the post I came tothe river. Here 
my horse, a genuine Indian pony raised on 
the deserts of Arizona, came to a stand-still. 
It was probably the only stream of water of 
any size that he had ever seen in his life. 
and although it was but ankle deep, it took 
a full hour’s coaxing and beating to get him 
across the ford. Once on the other side I 
found the trail and started out on a sharp 
trot. 

After crossing the bluffs that bound the 
river valley the trail lies over an apparently 
interminable prairie, then under the frown- 
ing cliffs of a great red sandstone mesa. 
Late in the afternoon I halted at a spring of 
water by the roadside, and concluded to 
camp for the night. I was looking for a shel- 
tered nook in the rocks in which to spread 
my blankets, when I saw a large herd of 
sheep near by. I went towards them, and 
was greeted with a ‘‘ Luenas tardes, cabat- 
lero,’ from one of the Mexican herders. 

They were from Albuquerque, three hun- 
dred miles distant, he told me, and had 
driven the sheep to this distant uninhabited 
place in search of better range and pasture. 
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He escorted me to his camp, where Don 
Luis, the capora/, or foreman, gave me a pres- 
sing invitation to spend the night at, their 
camp fire. 

The night was cold and blustering — it was 
the 16th of November — but a wind-break 
had been built of camisa brush, and a fire of 
the same material burned brightly. Reclin- 
ing on sheepskins around the fire, we ate a 
bountiful supper of roast mutton, supple- 
mented by plenty of strong coffee, and the 
evening was passed in listening to recitals of 
skirmishes with the Indians and. Apache 
raids, with occasionaily a song in Spanish. I 
dropped asleep just,as Manuel and José had 
finished counting the matches in a box to 
see who was to have the extra blanket, and 
José getting the last match, Manuel pre- 
pared to turn in under a gunny sack. 

The morning broke cioudy and cold, and 
in the midst of a high wind I saddled my 
horse, and with a“ dwen viaje” from the Mex- 
cans, started out. Clouds of dust and sand 
were blown across the trail, almost obliterat- 
ing it; but as the wind was blowing in. the 
direction in which I was going, traveling was 
possible. As upon the previous day, the 
trail for miles led over a level prairie, then 
through a narrow rocky canon, and debouched 
into another prairie, on the other side of 
which I observed a range of rocky bluffs upon 
which I was certain I would find Sham-o- 
pari. 

The wind, which had been blowing fiercely 
all day, increased in force. ‘The sky was 
overcast with leaden clouds, and there was 
every indication of a heavy storm. Not wish- 
ing to be caught on the open prairie, I 
spurred my horse to his utmost to reach the 
bluffs, but although I was shortening the dis- 
tance rapidly, the storm approached with a 
still greater velocity. The snow began to 
fall, and I realized that I was caught in a 
blizzard. 

Only those who have experienced it can 
know tha awful force of these storms in a 
prairie country. The whirling, blinding snow 
obscured everything, and only for a few feet 
on either side of the almost obliterated trail 
could objects be discerned. I turned in hope 
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of reaching the canon that I had passed, so as 
to get the shelter of the rocks, but the pierc- 
ing wind compelled me to “ face about” 
immediately. I became so cold that I was 
obliged to dismount and walk to keep up the 
circulation. 

I trudged on, seemingly for hours, without 
the sign of a rock or of a gulch in which I 
could take shelter. My horse, covered with 
snow, with icicles hanging from his shaggy 
mane, followed with downcast head behind 
me, and at every step my dog would crouch 
at my feet for protection from the cutting 
wind. I surely should have reached the 
cliffs by this time. Could I have: wandered 
off on one of the many trails leading out into 
the open plain? If so, death from freezing 
was Inevitable. “There was not a stick nora 
bush that could have been used for fuel, even 
if a fre could have been thought of in that 
terrible wind. 

Instances that I had heard of persons hav- 
ing been caught in blizzards, and having per- 
ished, flashed through my mind with a viv- 
idness that appalled me. ‘There was to be 
done, however, nothing but to keep going 
onward. 

Finally the country became more broken, 
— an indication that I was nearing the bluffs. 
But as I had been told that the villaye was 
on a mesa nine hundred feet high, this was 
far from reassuring. 

The trai) wound around the base of the 
bluff, and looking up its precipitous side | 
thought I distinguished a house. I climbed 
towards it, only to find that it was a rock. 
But behind it, striving to get some shelter 
from the storm, were a group of Indian bur- 
ros. 

The sight of them gave me new courage, 
and leaving my horse with them, — for my 
hands were so frozen that I could no longer 
hold the rope, — I continued the ascent of 
the cliff, and crossing its brow saw a short 
distance before me the wall of the village, 
and soon was safely there. 

I found an arched passage in the wall, 
passing through which I entered a plaza or 
open square. Owing to the extreme cold 
the streets were deserted. On every side 
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were bare, brown adobe walls, without doors 
or windows ; but the many ladders leaning 
against the walls indicated that the entrance 
was by way of the roof ; and the columns of 
smoke curling up from the chimneys gave 
evidence of life and warmth that were to be 
found within. 

Climbing up one of the ladders I found 
a circular opening in the roof. I removed 
the cover of woven rushes and peered In. 

Beside a cheerful-looking fire-place in a 
corner of the room were seated two women 
—evidently mother and daughter, — who 
after recovering from: their astonishment 
beckoned me to enter. 

I descended by another ladder to the 
ground floor, and was given a seat on a 
sheepskin by the fire. Owing to my ignor- 
ance of Moqul, our attempts at conversation 
were unsuccessful; but as the elder woman 
at once busied herself in placing food before 
me I inferred that I was welcome. The 
meal consisted of jerked mutton and corn 
stewed in a large o//a or earthen jar, a jar 
of stewed peaches, and a basket of fez, or 
corn bread baked in sheets as thin as paper 
and made into a long roll, which also 
answered the purpose of a spoon. 

During the repast I had time to observe 
my surroundings more closely. ‘The elder 
woman, who I afterwards observed was a 
fair type of her race, was about forty years 
of age. She had the copper colored com- 
plexion of the North American Indian, but 
not the high cheek bones usually seen in 
that race. Her eyes were black : her hair 
also black was woven into two braids behind 
her head. The daughter resembled her 
mother in features, but her hair was banged 
in front close to the eyes ; and this, with a 
full round face and a symmetrical figure 
gave her a decidedly pretty look. They 
both wore short dresses of coarse woolen 
material of their own weaving; buckskin 
legginus and moccasins, made up a _pic- 
turesque and graceful attire. ‘ 

On one side of the large, white-washed 
room were hanging long strings of jerked 
mutton and venison; and through a door- 
way opening into another room I saw great 
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piles of corn, melons, and peaches, garnered 
for winter use. 

Our meal ended, I presented my new 
found friends with some smoking tobacco, 
of which they are passionately fond, rolling 
it into cigarettes with corn husks for papers. 
We had settled down to a sociable smoke 
when I saw a pair of moccasins and leggings 
dangling from the entrance in the roof. 
To these were gradually added the body 


‘and then the head of a Moqut warrior. 


Upon alighting on the floor he introduced 
himself in broken Spanish as ‘‘ Mose,” and 
assured me that I had fallen into good hands 
and was welcome to Moqui land. He then 
went on to tell me that a great dance was to 
take place that very evening in honor of the 
first snowfall of the season; for as he 
expressed it, Much snow, much water, 
much corn, many melons.” 

It was already time for this dance to 
begin, so we proceeded to the plaza. Here 
we found about fifty warriors congregated. 
In spite of the intense cold their only cov- 
erings Were narrow strips of gaily embrol- 
dered cloth around the wrists, waists, and 
ankles. ‘Their naked bodies were striped 
with red, green, and yellow paint, and 
plumes of brightly colored feathers were 
woven in their hair. ‘These men, ‘‘ Mose ” 
told me, were to represent Summer with its 
flowers and verdure. 

The chief medicine man with the tom-tom 
or drum now stationed himself in the cen- 
ter of the plaza, and the dancers formed in 
two lines on either side of him, and to the 
beating of the tom-tom began dancing or 
jumping from one foot to the other. As 
they did so they slowly advanced down the 
street, singing in chorus in a low and meas- 
ured strain. From time to time as they pro- 
ceeded a warrior would appear with a jar 
and a brush, and sprinkle cold water upon 
the bare back of each of the dancers, and | 
the half suppressed shiver would show how 
painful. had been the application. This 
‘ Mose” said was to represent the summer . 
showers; but to the poor victim I imagine 
that the similitude must have been terribly 


unreal. ‘Il'wice they made the circuit of the 
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village and then disappeared through the roof 
of the council chamber. 

Conducted by the hospitable ‘f‘ Mose” I 
followed into this council house. At one 
end of the large room was an altar, upon 
which was placed an image of clay. Around 
it were arranged tufts of brightly colored feath- 


ers, and in front were several heaps of corn | 
and corn meal, evidently offerings to the 


deity... On each side of the altar were sta- 
tioned three medicine men chanting in a low 
monotonons tone, and at intervals ringing 
bells and shaking rattles to the tune of the 
music. From time to time a medicine man 
attired in a long white robe with a curiously 
shaped rod in his hand, upon which had been 
fastened an ear of corn, would appear, and 
bowing before the image, take of the corn 
meal and sprinkle it upon the heads of all 
present. 

Curious as was-this form of worship, it 
reminded me of something that I had seen 
before. The altar and the image, the feath- 
ers in the place of flowers, the acolytes with 
bells and censers, the priest with robe and 
crozier, and the chant of the choristers; all 
seemed wonderfully like some of the religious 
ceremonies of white races. We are told that 
these people anciently worshiped the sun, 
and I had expected to see some form of sun- 
worship. Could it have been that some mis- 
slonary father had followed Coronado and 
his Spanish adventurers to these ‘seven 
cities of Cibola” and there planted the relig- 
ion of the cross? Perhaps he had lived and 
died among them, and these ceremonies 
were crude attempts at worshiping as he had 
taught them. But history is silent, and all 
that I could learn from ‘‘ Mose” was that 
their fathers had done the same before them. 

Whilethese religious ceremonies were being 
conducted in the council house, another 
dance was in preparation inthe plaza, and 
we went out to see it. ‘The same number of 
warriors that had taken part in the summer 
dance appeared. These were clad in long 
white robes and high cone-shaped hats, cov- 
ered with mystic markings in black paint. 


Forming themselves into two lines they went 
dancing and singing through the village, in 
the same manner their summer companions 
had done. These were interpreted as rep- 
resenting winter. 

The ceremonies for that day concluded 
with the winter dance. It was now dark, 
and I returned to the house of my hostess. 
Here I was yvivena pile of sheepskins and 
blankets for a bed beside the fire, and I slept 
soundly. 

The following day was a feast day. In 
every house’the floor was spread with the 
best that Moqui land produced, and every 
one seemed to be engaged in eating and 
merry-making. I wished to continue my 
journey and began to look for my horse. I 
discovered that he had made his escape from 
the neighborhood of the village during the 
night ; and while an Indian whom I sent after 
him was gone, utilized the delay by seeing a 
little more of the village. 

It is situated upon a narrow, rocky mesa, 
nine hundred feet above the surrounding 
plain, and is scaled by a narrow, winding path- 
way cut in the face of the cliff I was told 
that this place, so difficult of access, had 
been selected for the sake of protection 
against their enemies, the Navajoes, who in 
times past had waged bitter warfare against 
them, and reduced the once populous tribe 
to its present handful. 

They are an agricultural people, and raise 
large quantities of corn, beans, peaches, and 
melons on the fertile plain below the mesa. 
They also have a few horses and cattle. 
They are simple and hospitable, and’ their 
distance from the abode of the paleface has 
thus far preserved them from the vices of 
that race. 

It was nightfall before the Indian returned 
with my horse, so I passed another night in 
the abode of my kind hostess ; and on the 
following day employed an Indian to accom- 
pany me to the settlements, with a burro 
loaded with blankets and sheepskins, for I 
did not care to take the chances of being 
overtaken unprepared by another blizzard. 


J. M. Bancroft. 
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EXPLORING THE COAST RANGE IN 1850. 


‘THE adventurous miners of ’49 had roamed 
the gold region from Mariposa to Shasta, 
and had crossed the mountains to the west 
of Shasta and discovered placers on the Trin- 
ity. That much the miners knew of the 
extent of the gold fields before the winter of 
’49 and ’s50 had closed. The precious metal 
then abounded in the streams of the Coast 
Range. What were the possibilities of the 
unexplored mountain region lying between 
the Bay of San Francisco and the Trinity ? 
Presumably in the long distance of two hun- 
dred miles there were a dozen rivers like the 
Trinity flowing over go!den sands to the 
Pacific. ‘That was the way we miners rea- 
soned. Here was an untrodden wilderness 
for exploration. ‘The world should know 
what it was, and what it contained, 

Two days after the fire of the 4th of May, 
1850, which consumed the three principal 
blocks of San Francisco, two mule-bestriding 
persons might have been seen appareled in 
mining style, making their way southward 
out of the city, driving six other animals for 
packing purposes. for I confess to 
having been one of the two — could not take 
our animals across the bay to Sonoma, on 
account of the small size of the vessels ply- 
ing between the two points of trade, and the 
high rates charged for so inconvenient a cargo 
as mules. Accordingly we shipped a goodly 
quantity of provisions to Sonoma ourselves, 
and made the circuit of the bay on. mule- 
back. 

The Californian of today sees the same 
mountains, valleys, slopes, and expanse of 
water that we saw on that most exquisite May 
morning, on which we set out for a long jour- 
ney Of more than three hundred miles; but 
knows little of the freedom from fences, the 
universal green on hill-top, slope, and plain, 
varied with a wealth of flowers of brilhant 
hues spreading out on every side, which 
wooed us on and gave delight at every step 


of our way. 


The air was a joy to breathe. All was life, 
liberty, and love. 

Was it Sanchez’s ranch we passed some- 
where in San Mateo County ? Was it at 


Callahan’s we stopped the first night; and 


was it near the entrance to the Santa Clara 
Valley? Memory, after a lapse of thirty- 
seven and a half years, may be deceitful. 
And yet I must rely upon it wholly, for all my 
notes of travel went up in flame and smoke 
when an interior city was laid in ashes thirty 
years ago. 

The second day brought us surprises. We 
passed through a forest of mustard near 
Alviso, and found a lost Englishman. in it! 
I had seen a diminutive species of the mus- 
tard family in the Eastern States, and had 
repeatedly heard the farmers. sarcastically 
bless its appearance In their moist meadows ; 
but here was the kind we had read of, in the 
branches whereof the fowls of the air do rest. 
We let the Englishman into our quest. The 
spirit of it was catching. He joined his for- 
tunes with ours, and added fifty per cent to 
our number. 

Passing the Mission San José we filed 
through the canon and headed for Martinez, 
through the valley of San Ramon. ‘The 
whole country was covered. with verdure, 


enchantingly beautiful. A ferry-boat landed 


us in Benicia from Martinez, and we urged 
on our cavalcade to Sonoma. Those were 
days of security and comparative honesty. 
Going down the creek from Sonoma we 
found our provisions nicely packed upon the 
bank, where they had been several days. We 
camped and prepared for the unsolved mys- 
teries of the unexplored region before us. 


In San Ramon Valley we had explained 


toa group of Chilenos around an evening 
camp-fire on what errand we were bent 
The latent spirit of his ancestors, who came 
near overrunning and colonizing the whole 
continent, blazed up in one of the party. 
He begged to add his alma y cuerpo to the 
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expedition, and was accepted. Now, while 
we were camped near Sonoma, an Oregonian 
offered his company, and was not denied. 
Thus our little party of five, all strangers to 
each other, were about to explore a pathless 


wilderness. A party was making up in- 


Sonoma to undertake the same route, and 
with the same object ; but it proposed to 
travel with an ox team and wagon, and as 
we did not intend to be all summer in mak- 
ing our way to the Trinity River, we pushed 
on alone. 

Sonoma was a Spanish hamlet of adobes, 
which had not yet put on many of the airs of 
American Jjife. Santa Rosa was compara- 
tively nothing. Where Healdsburg now 1s, 
a Mr. Fitch had a house on a hill overlook- 
ing Russian River. Mose Carson, a brother 
of Kit Carson, lived here also. Ninety 
miles from Sonoma was Felice’s ranch. All 
beyond was inhabited by Indians and bears. 

Urging on our pack mules through as 
lovely a region as the sun ever shone on, we 
reached the last adobe of civilization —such 
as it was—-and encamped for the night. 
Here was to begin the novel and adventur- 
ous part of our expedition. So far other civ- 
lized feet had trod. Beyond were the pos- 
sibilities we sought to discover. 

Starting out next day from the last rancho, 
we had been perhaps an hour on our way 
when we were overtaken by a half breed on 
a half-broken mustang. He told us in Span- 
ish that the Indians at the ranch had told 
him a great fight was taking place a few 
miles further on between the United States 
soldiers and Indians, and advised us to 
return. 

We had not heard of any soldiers having 
gone up the valley, nor had the half breed. 
We promptly decided that he must be a cow- 
ard, and that we would go on. The half- 
breed then galloped on ahead and out of 
sight. .We soon. forgot the incident, and 
Went on singing and laughing in the hizhest 


spirits. 

By and by, however, thehalf-breed returned 
with the tale that he had met Indians ata 
crossing of Russian River above, and that 
they confirmed the story of the fight; that 

Vou, 


they urged him to cros. the river with them, 
but fearing treachery he had declined and 
returned. 

Our party did not deem it’ prudent to 
go on under the circumstances, and turned 
back to the ranch. Meanwhile the volun- 
tary scout on the mustang, turning to me, 
remarked that I seemed to be well armed, 
and suggested that we should go and survey 
the field of battle, and decide whether there 
really had been a fight, though he assured 
me that he had heard a great firing of guns, 
and believed the Indians had told the truth. 

I was at this time not on a mule but ona 
horse nearly as wild as my guide’s. We 
rode up the valley a mile or two to the cross- 
ing of the river, and up an elevation to the 
left, whence a fine valley spread out before 
our view. A mile away were blazing fires, 
and marching down the valley towards us 
were two fiies of dragoons and infantry. A 
fight had indeed occurred, and the rancheria 
of the Indians was in Hames. 

We sat on our horses for several minutes 
and took in the scene, then rode down and 
entered the pass to meet the soldiers on the 
other side. The banks were alluvial; the 
river was high; the branches of the trees 
standing in the water were low, and had made 
entangling alliances with vines, compelling 
us to lie on the necks of our steeds. My 
dark-hued friend was ahead. Sud lenly, 
above the splashing of the water, came the 
challenge in our rear of ‘ Quien viva? 
Quien viva?” 

Expecting a shower of arrows, I sung out, 
‘ Amigos”; and looking ahead and seeing 
only brush and a good place for an ambush, 
I reined my horse. around to face the dan- 
ger of the challengers on the open field 
behind. My wild steed did not like to leave 
his companion, and plunged and resisted in 
the water and brush for about an hour,it 
seemed to me, probably some two minntes. 
At last I reached the bank, but not at the 


‘crossing. ‘The bank was some. three feet 


high where I struck it, and abrupt, and the 
limbs of the trees lay quite close down upon 
it. . In a hurry to get out I gave the Mexi- 
can rowels to my animal. 
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He leaped the bank nobly, leaving my 
hat and almost my head among the branches, 
and with two or three frantic bounds came 


. shock against two dragoons with carbines at 


rest, and nearly unhorsed them. An expla- 
nation followed. ‘They had seen us on the 
hill and had been cautiously sent around to 
intercept us. | 

We met the army, composed of forty dra- 
goons and sixty infantry, under the command 
of Lieutenant Davidson from Benicia. It 
seemed that the winter before two men, Kel- 
sey and Stone, who had a large band of cat- 
tle pasturing near Clear Lake, had been 
killed by Indians. ‘The soldiers had been 
sent up to avenge the murder, and had made 
a frightful slaughter of the Indians. Being 
told that a tribe on Russian River had some- 
thing todo with the murder, and with the 
killing of the cattle, the soldiers then crossed 
the mountains to attack that tribe. They 
brought with them an Indian guide, The 
story of the fight — or more properly slaught- 
er — was briefly given as follows : 

The Indians had taken refuge in a few 
acres of timber and brush in a bend of the 
river, and shouted defiance. ‘The dragoons 
then fired the brush woods through and 
through, when the infantry entered and 
picked off every Indian that could be found. 
Then the rancheria was set on fire, and the 
soldiers boasted that the tribe was extermin- 
ated. 

We were not allowed to visit the battle- 
field that day, and went down the valley with 
the soldiers to our camping ground of the 
night before, which I found occupied by the 
rest of my party. Our camp was on the 
western side of the river and but a few yards 
from it. The ranch house was about a 
quarter of a mile away on the other side of 
the stream. The soldiers camped about a 
hundred yards away from us to the west. 

A curious incident occurred that night. 
My San Francisco compagnero and I made 
up a bed together under a small tree. It 
was a warm and moonlight night, and we 
undressed as we would for a civilized sleep. 
He remarked on lying down that he felt 
more secure than he had any night since we 


had been out. The Indians, he said, had 
been taught a wholesome lesson which would 
have a lasting effect, and we could now go 
ahead with safety. In all the trip I had a 
loaded rifle under the edge of the bed at 
night, and a revolver under the pillow. Some 
time past midnight my bedfellow gave a sud- 
den start, threw the blankets over me, and 
started ona run, shouting “ Murder! Indi- 
ans!” I was sleeping with my hand upon. 
the revolver, and sprang instantly to my feet, 
cocking the revolver as suddenly; he had 
not made ten feet before I was up and look- 


‘ing all around. I saw not a living thing but 


himself. The night was. bright and still. 
The vision took in the plain around almost 
as distinctly as in the glare of day. 

A guard was set about half way between 
the soldiers’ encampment and ours. My 
bedfellow, with only a pink calico shirt on, 
rushed with long strides past the guard, who 
would have fired their carbines but for his 
shouts in unexceptional English; nor did he 
stop until he had plunged headlong into 
Lieut. avidson’s tent. In a few seconds I 
saw that officer rush out in undress, and his 
clear voice rang out on tthe night air: ‘‘To 
arms ! horse !” ; 

A hundred soldiers rose as one from the 
plain, a rush was made for the horses _pick- 
eted a few yards away. ‘The move was too 
sudden, -— cavalry horses, pack mules, and 
all took fright, pulled up their pickets and 
stampeded. 

The air was a little chilly and I returned 
to my blankets. I could hear the hoofs of 
the runaway horses pounding the turf farther 
and farther away forsome minutes. The lieu- 
tenant meanwhile proceeded to put on his 
clothes and prepare for battle. By the time 
he got his boots on he was convinced there 
had been a false alarm, and upbraided my 
bedfellow for it. 

But he met the reproach with vehement 
assertions that our party was all murdered. 
The lieutenant knew better, and drove the 
frantic man away. The Doctor, as we 
called him, moved cautiously toward. our 
camp, and had to be reassured by the guard 
that we were all alive before he ventured to 
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return. I never heard such a heart-beat as 
his. He put on hisclothes, sat down on the 
blankets, looked anxiously on every side, 
and told his story. He was never in his life 
sleeping more quietly. He was waked by 
footsteps near his head. Looking up he 
saw an Indian bent over him, with a knife in 
his uplifted hand. He kicked the blankets 
_in the Indian’s face and gave the alarm. He 
could not doubt that we were all murdered. 

My assurances that I was on my feet 
almost as soon as he, that I looked around 
for enemies and saw none, had no effect. 
He was certain of what he had seen. ‘The 
hooting of owls almost threw him into con- 
vulsions. He sat, with pistol in hand, talk- 
ing, his heart pounding his ribs until morn- 
ing. It wasa remarkably complete instance 
of the phenomenon of panic. Of course it 
was caused by a dream, but it must have 
been a singularly real one. 

The soldiers passed down the valley in the 
morning, though it was late before the ani- 
inals were found and brought back. Our 
Englishman concluded to return with the sol- 
diers. By the advice of Lieutenant David- 
son and Mose Carson, the rest of us sought 
as open a camping place as possible, and 
waited for the wagon party we had left at 
Sonoma tocomeup. We were told to travel 
with caution through the country ahead, and 
keep Indians out of our camp and at a dis- 
tance, and were assured that the wagon 
party would be hurried along as fast as pos- 
sible. The Doctor, either because he 
wanted no more of Lieutenant Davidson’s 
company or for fear of ridicule, concluded 
to stay with his party. We chose a new 
camping ground, moved to it, and prepared 
for defense. ‘There was little to fear except 
perhaps from the numerous Indians on the 
ranch, who, if not of the same tribe as those 
massacred by the soldiers, had intermarried 
with: them, and might claim kinship and 
seek revenge. 

Before the sun went down, in fact, we dis- 
covered a file of Indians entering the upper 
end of the ranch and moving down. They 
had been up to their battle ground to burn 
the dead. At nightfall the weird wail of 
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mourning went up from the wigwams along 
the river. It brought back the Doctor’s 
panic. And this was the lone companion I 
had left San Francisco with, to explore an 
untrod wilderness! I could see, too, by 
the signs of the cross and genuflexions, as 
well as looks, that our Chileno was more or 
less infected by his demoralization. The 


Oregonian, however, ‘‘ had not been raised. 


in the woods to be scared by owls,” and 
we made common cause. We _ persuaded 
the Chileno to take to his blankets and go 
to sleep. All we had to do with the Doctor 
was to tell him his whimpering would draw 
the Indians upon us, It was of no use to 
try to stop the pounding of his heart. 

It was late when the wailing ceased. The 
moon was high up, but obscured with clouds, 
Footsteps from the direction of the ranch 
house were distinctly heard. I challenged 
in Spanish, and found that anadvance guard 
of the wagon party was seeking us, having 
been urged on by the soldiers, who had rep- 
resented our situation as dangerous. The 
party added fifteen to our number, or rather 
we added four to theirs. 

We did not break camp next morning till 
quite late, and only made the ‘“‘battle field ” 
for the day’s journey. Riding over the 
ground we found that the entire rancheria 
had been burned to the ground. The charred 
corpses of several Indians lay among the 
smoking ruins. Evidences of a conflict were 
visible in the brush by the river brink. -All 
the Indians had not been killed however, for 
we discovered one lonely survivor feeding 
with sticks his evening fire in the timber, and 
left him to his labor and his mourning. 

I cannot attempt to give events in consecu- 
tive order after this, nor the appearance of the 
country day by day. Russian River seemed 
to run through a succession of valleys, the 
last of which we entered by crossing a consid- 
erable elevation to the right of a canon 
through which the valley was drained. Wild 
oats, wild rye, and native clover were every- 
where luxuriant, and grizzly and cinnamon 
bears abounded. From a ridge we saw five 
grizzlies in sight at once, and they did not 
appear to belong to one family. 
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Not long after leaving Russian River an 
exciting episode broke the monotony of our 
journey. It was the lassoing of a grizzly. 
Passing along on the eastern border of a 
long, narrow, and wet meadow one morning 
we discovered a bear on the thinly timbered 
slope opposite. One of our party in a spirit 
of bravado galloped across the meadow 
and charged on Bruin. ‘The race was soon 
the other way. ‘‘ Windy”—that was the 
nickname of the horseman — emptied a dra- 
goon Colt over the rump of his steed at the 
bear while in full retreat. It was evident 
that when the wet land should be reached 
the immense plantigrade foot of the bear 
would have the advantage over the small 
hoof of the horse. Something must be done. 

We had a gay little Californian in the 
party, with his jacket of buttons, wide panta- 
loons, jaunty broad brim hat on one side of 
his head, and immense jingling spurs. He 
seized his riata, swuny it round his head, put 
spurs to his horse, and galloped rapidly to 
the relief of Windy. Catching up the hind 
leg of the bear with a short rope he leaped 
his horse from side to side to keep the bear 
from seizing the riata, until another old Cal- 
ifornian lassoed him by the neck, and George 
Brewer then shot him through the _ heart. 
He was estimated to weigh six hundred 
pounds. It was the first game we had bagged, 
and stood us in good stead for fresh meat 
for several days. 

The country grew more rough and moun- 
tainous and traveling more difficult. The 
ridges seemed to run northwest to the sea, 
and in order to keep in as direct a line as 
possible, we followed a ridge until some spur 
invited us across to another. It was a tedi- 
ous life, searching for passes and cutting 
trails for our animals. <As for hauling a 
wagon, that was out of the question and was 
given up. 

One morning while we were packing our 
mules, an Indian came upon us and motioned 

Little attention was paid 
We took our own time, and 
But as we ascended a 


to us to go back. 
to his gestures. 
had our own way. 


steep and sharp ridge, we found a saddle of 
chaparral brush thrown across it. 


We tore 
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it out of the way and went on. After a mile 
or two the ridge widened out, and in a depres- 
sion were a multitude of Indians. 

Without stopping we held a consultation, 
and decided that we would go through. 
The Indians though armed did not attack. 
They certainly knew nothing of mules or fire- ’ 
arms, for they tried to handle the one, and 
looked down the barrels of the others with- 
out fear. Some of these Indians followed 
to our camp at night, and in spite of our 
watchfulness carried away a serape, the only 
ax, two hatchets, and all the table knives of 
our reinforcing party before morning. 

Further on, when stopping for a noonday 
meal, we encountered a few Indians who had 
bleeding tongues. Their breasts were cov- 
ered with dried and fresh blood. It may 
have been some ceremony of mourning to 
slit the edges of their tongues, perhaps when 
a chief had passed away. But we heard of 
the ‘‘bloody bellies” from other parties who 
followed our trail, and told their experiences 
on coming up with us on Trinity River after- 
wards. 

It was a rough and weary journey, all the 
latter part of it, and tedious in the extreme. 
No gold or signs of it were found anywhere. 
Not a glimpse of the ocean or the Sacrfa- 
mento Valley met our view from the highest 
mountains. We had expected to complete 
the journey in eight days. When we had 
been out from Sonoma thirty days our stock 
of provisions was running rather low, and 
various were the opinions advanced of our 
latitude and longitude. ‘The startling guess 
was made that we had somehow crossed the 
headwaters of the Trinity River and were 
making our way northward through Oregon. | 

The general appearance of the country 
had been the same until we came to what 
must have been, from what we know of the 
region now, a branch of Eel River. The 
mountains were covered, but not densely in 
general, with nut pines, oaks, clumps of buck- 
eye, with here and there pretty thick patches 
In some pla- 
ces fires had run through the chaparral- and 
killed it. ‘These dead acres were the worst 
of all the annoyances we met, as a pathway 
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was only to be made through them by a vig- 
orous use of the back of our ax. 

There was a change in store for us. From 
the top of a high ridge we descended over 
broken shale or slate rocks, which moved 
with us down the hill, until a dense belt of 
large tir or spruce trees was entered. After 
this forest another of redwood, on a flat, was 
crossed to a considerable river. Here I saw 
for the first time these monsters of the vege- 
table kingdom. One lying down was ninety 
paces in length, and all. those standing were 
of enormous size and tall, and the sunshine 
was completely cut off by the foliage. The 
mules sank deep in the carpet of dead leaves. 
There was not a stick of underbrush, not a 
note of bird, but a solemn stillness among 
those lofty. columns, and a dim cathedral 
light that made the scene most impressive. 

Around the evening camp-fire of the thirty- 
fourth day, our position was seriously dis- 
cussed. Where are we? was the question. 
Again it was insisted that we were a hundred 
or two miles farther north than we were. We 
had no instruments to find our latitude. We 
did not know that the redwood was a littoral 
tree, and that therefore we could not be far 
from the ocean. ‘To silence clamor I made 
a rough observation on the north star, based 
on the well-known fact that from the equa- 
tor the north star is about at the horizon and 
therefore rises one degree with each degree 
of north latitude. By getting the elevation 
of the star, our latitude would be found 
nearly enough for our purpose. We had no 
- level nor quadrant. ‘Two stakes were driven 
into the ground, of unequal height, so that the 
eye ranging from the top of one to the top of 
the other would take the polar star in range, 
and a fish line was stretched from one top 
to the other and let fall from the highest 
stake with a plumb attached. ‘To supply a 
quadrant a large sheet of paper was doubled 
and then folded and cut in the form of a cir- 
cle ; folded again to give an arc of forty-five 
degrees. This was spaced by an improvised 
pair of compasses into as nearly as possible 
forty-five parts. With this paper quadrant 
the upper angle was measured; and the 
result subtracted from the right angle gave 


the angle at the imaginary base or level, and 
the ground end of the fish line. The result 
corresponded nearly with the latitude of 
Humboldt Bay, as we knew it from the report 
of the captain of the Laura Virginia, which 
had returned before we left San Francisco. 

The next day about two o'clock we struck 
the trail from Uniontown, now Arcata, on 
the bay, to Trinity River and our position 
was determined. On the thirty-sixth day 
we rested at the big bar of Trinity River. 

As no gold had been found in our wander- 
ings and the diggings on the Trinity did not 
meet expectations, ina few days two or three 
of our party joined with others, and fitted out 
an expedition to explore the country north- 
ward. I was not one of these. Nothing 
was heard of the party till the 2d of July, 
when two returned with the news of rich 
bars on what was called the Salmon River. 
Stealthily we got away from Big Bar, but 
were followed. 

Going up the Trinity two or three miles 
we turned northward, encountering a snow- 
storm on the 4th, which compelled a resort 
to roots and side walls of spruce boughs. It 
is enough to say that the trip from the Trin- 
ity to the Salmon consumed eleven days of 
the roughest traveling I ever did in my life. 
The saying with us was, that we never saw 
a foot of land in the’whole distance. In con- 
clusion it may be proper to remark, that. in 
the entire trip of forty-seven days our party 
never had occasion to shoot at or use any 
force against the Indians; nor did we have 
cause to complain of them (except for the 
pilfering mentioned) up to the last day of 
September, when we hurriedly left Salmon 
River and made a forced march to Weaver- 
ville in consequence of the outbreak of the 
Klamath Indian war, —and that was caused 
by ill treatment of the natives by Oregon 
men. Indeed, Oregonians who came afte 
us had difficulties with the Indians some- 
where to the west of Colusa or Tehama. 
One of them related to me the incident at 
Big Bar. ‘The Indians, he said, gathered 
around, and some of the party fired their 
suns to scare them off. ‘‘One big old fel- 
low,” said he, ‘‘ just turned round and slapped 
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himself in contempt of our fire-arms at about 
sixty yards distance. I got down from my 
mule and rested Betsy across the saddle. I 
tuck him right under the arm most beauti- 
ful.” 


Ventce. 


Mar. 


* Did you kill him?” I asked. 

“What do you reckin I nurse a weepin 
fur, stranger ? Ef Thadn’t killed thet;Indian 
I’d throwed Bets into the bresh, sure’’s yer 


bawn !” 
Herman Altschule. 


IN VENICE. 


My dearest one, 
The sinking sun 
Gives warning that the day is done ; 
My wage is made, 
My boat is stayed 
Beneath thy window’s tinted shade. 


The west ablaze, 
Sends golden rays 
That gild the reaching water-ways. 
© make to shine 
Those eyes of thine, 
Upon this liquid heart of mine. 


The church bells ring, 
The vestals sing, 

The day dies grandly, like a king ; 
Thy word, thy sigh, 
Thy whisper, I 

Would hear, before with love I die. 


With timid pace 
And veiléd face, 
Comes Luna to the night’s embrace. 
© come thou late, 
With halting gait, 
But come at last where love doth wait. 


Clara G. Dolliver. 
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THE appointment of the Honorable Horace Davis 
to the presidency of the State University has been 
received with almost universal approval. It was 
somewhat unexpected, for Mr. Davis had _ scarcely 
been mentioned in connection with the position ; 
and while he has been known asa gentleman of schol- 
arly avocations, his vocation has, since the close 
of his own student days, lain entirely apart from the 
active work of education and scholarship... Most of 
the press of the State, either from sheer Philistinism 
or from a misconception of the duties of a col- 
lege president, praise the choice on this very ground, 
—viz., that Mr. Davis’s practical experience hither- 
to has beeri with business affairs instead of college 
affairs. From sheer Philistinism, we say, because 
that mental condition not infrequently reveals itself 
in the doctrine that, money-making being the great- 
est of all achievements, whoever has been well-trained 
at that will, @ fortsort, be able to succeed in any 
such smaller matter as governing a country or a col- 
lege wisely, or pronouncing upon art, and literature, 
and science. Or froma misconception of the duties 
of a college president, we say, because one who did 
not know that the business part of the administra- 
tion of a college or university rests with boards of 
trustees or regents, composed largely of active busi- 
ness men, might naturally suppose that the president 
of such an institution, with its large endowments and 
many material interests, would have special need of 
years of training in dealing with material activities 
and money matters. In fact, the administration of a 
large business is so different from the administration 
of a college, that much in: the one would rather un- 
fit a man than fit him for the other, Certain quali- 
ties, indeed, which are developed by~ responsible 
position of any sort, — caution, the habit of trying to 
see things as they are and studying means to bring 
about ends, resolution, and energy, — are excellent 
helps, so far as they go, in equipment for any other 


responsible position. But we believe that experience’ 


agrees with reason in showing that— granted, of 
course, equal fitness in natural qualities — the. best 
equipment for the administration of colleges has been 
gained by college work, and the best presidents have 
been made by promotion of professors. Perhaps no 
one is less qualified to take charge of an institution 
of general learning than a specialist; but every 
professor is not a specialist. The administration 
of a university requires the co-ordination and _ reg- 
ulation of the work of dozens of men, almost every 
one of whom in his own department ranks the 
president, and knows far better than he can know 
what he wishes to accomplish and how to doit; it 
requires sufficient knowledge of all these departments 


to be able to weigh in every detail their relative 
importance, and fix their proper subordination to 
each other; it requires in a high degree the qualities 
of a teacher and a leader and inspirer of the 
young, for the president who cannot establish a 
friendly ascendency over several hundred more or 
less unreasonable young people is lost. And all 
this cannot be done, as business is done, by the 
word of authority, however wise: educational 
administration must be highly republican, managed 
by co-operation and mutual comprehension in the 
highest degree. Mr. Davis will not misunderstand 
us when we say that the hope which the OVERLAND, 
in common with the rest of the public, feels in see- 
ing him take the chair is based not on _ what he is as 
a business man, but on what he is besides a _ business 
man; on the fact that he has never amid material 
interests allowed his life and thought to drift alto- 
gether outside the influence of college spirit and 
methods, and so has preserved his perception of that 
in which their excellence and power really consists, 
and his reverence for those human achievements that 
are chiefly their work, — in short, his loyalty to good 
intellectual ideals. And after all is said, nothing on 
earth really counts to fit a man for such a_ posi- 
tion as personal quality counts ; the man himself, his 


inherent genius for presiding over education, ought 


rightly to outweigh in his selection all considerations 
of training, — whether he be soldier, or merchant, 
or clergyman, or chemist. 


BESIDEs the internal administration of a college, it 
is nowadays reckoned a very important part of a 
president's duties to keep it on good terms with the 
outside: world, to attract students to its halls and 
money toits endowment funds, to see that it is so well 
and widely spoken of as to give its degree great éclat 
and therefore power to help a man on in the world. 
We are not without much misgiving on our own part 
that these fine achievements are pursued at some 
expense to modest learning and an atmosphere of 
pure and single-minded moral motive for the student 
to breathe about the college halls ; and we have heard 
with some impatience the constant request among our 
own alumni for a president who * will build the Uni- 
versity up on the outside,” without much concern as 
to his building it up on the inside, — for a showy 
man, an advertising man. Nevertheless, a State 
University must be kept in cordial relations with legis- 
latures and public. We arenot of those who think 
it desirable that it should canvass and advertise and 
display much ; but of those who would seek a quiet 
cordiality of relation, free from hostilities and mis- 
understandings. What with self-interest, and what 
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with Philistinism, there have not been wanting those 
who would set afloat a steady stream of such misun- 
derstandings, bringing upon the University successive 
hostilities, — now from grangers, then from religious 
bodies, and again from political groups. The scat- 
tering of its own alumni year by year, throughout the 
State, is doing more to correct this evil than anything 
else can ; but the power of doing it must always in the 
second place rest with the president... ‘The president 
elect has been known as an ardent party man in State 
and national politics ; and whatever criticism of the 
appointment we have heard has been based on. this 
fact. but Mr. Davis undoubtedly understands the 
position of the president of a State University in regard 
to politics. We believe that the intensely sensitive 
readiness to suspect political motive in the adminis- 
tration of the University that exists among the alumni 
and the public is entirely unfounded ; but that it does 
exist, is certain, and the wisdom and conscientious- 
ness of the president elect must be trusted to guide 
him in dealing with it. As bearing upon the pre- 
sumption of .what .we may hope that wisdom and 
conscientiousness will be, itis worth while toadd that 
Mr. Davis was sought for the position by political 
opponents and friends equally ; and that the expres- 
sions of gratification and approval over the selection 
have come from men of all shades of opinion, with- 
out distinction. 


THE OVERLAND'S correspondent of January 1888, 
Doctor Holbrook, (“It-is not Intolerance,” p. 107, ) 
addresses us a remonstrance against Professor Kel- 


(es 


logg’s rejoinder, (** An Imperium in Imperio,” p. 222, 
February, 1555, ) saying that it misrepresents his views 
as expressed in the letter above-mentioned. The 
topic of the correspondence, our readers will remem- 
ber, was the action of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions at Springtield last year. The discussion 
that preceded and followed this action in the papers of 
the Congregational denomination was voluminous and 
very warm; and, like many other intra-denomina- 
tional discussions, by no means without some interest 
and significance to intelligent people of whatever 
faith. But such debates pass easily into purely eccle- 
Siastical ones, and we are satisfied that our readers 
will not care, at this date, to follow this one any fur- 
ther at length. Nevertheless, rather than compel our 
correspondent to rest under a sense of. misapprehen- 
sion, we briefly summarize his criticisms, and thus 
close the debate in our pages :— To Professor Kel- 
logg’s point that “the Board has set up a censorship 
of its own, in disparagement of the Congregational 
system, Doctor Holbrook objects that the essence 
of the Congregational system is that each church and 
each association ts “* mn exercis- 
ing the right to examine and judge by ‘* censorship 
of its own” the doctrinal fitness of candidates for ser- 
vice and to exact views in harmony with its own, 
and that the Board, as representative of the collec- 
tive body of churches, exercises an analogical right 


of censorship. To Professor Kellogg’s suggestion 
that the question should be referred to councils of 
the churches, Dr. Holbrook answers that the plan 
was ‘thoroughly discussed privately and in the 
press,”’ and so far ‘* exploded,” by the paper of the 
Prudential Committee that it received only nineteen 
votes from the Board at the Springheld meeting. 
And he further feels Professor Kellogg’s closing plea 
for toleration and allusion to the hyper-orthodox to 
be unjust to himself and the rest of the Board, since, 
he urges, noquestion of freedom of thought is involved, 
but merely of permitting this particular freedom of 
thought to be maintained at the expense of funds 
administered by those a majority of whom hold the 
view involved to be ‘‘ perversive and dangerous ”’ ; 
protests that they do not “ forbid”? any one to “ cast 
out devils” because he ‘follows not with them,”’ 
but only refuse ‘*to endorse and co-operate with” 
such; and strenuously ‘claims to be not less dis- 
posed to legitimate tolerance of non-essential differ- 
ences than Professor Kellogg,” but does not “ feel 
bound to prove this by endorsing doctrines deemed 


unscriptural.” 


A Navajo Tradition. 


Tue Navajo Indians of Arizona have a tradition 
to the effect that, while the earth was young and des- 
titute of animal life, the Great Spirit created twelve 
people, six men and six women, together with many 
species of animals, and contined them in a cavern of 
the San Francisco mountain, where they lived asa 
great happy family for many years. But in course of 
time a restlessness possessed the prisoners ; though 
they had known nothing of freedom, all felt. the 
oppression of their narrow limits, and vaguely yearned 
for a greater fulfillment of the dream, or reality, of 
living. — But what could they do?) All speculated on 
the situation to no purpose. Daily they jostled each 
other, little and big, clumsy and nimble, bipeds and 
quadrupeds, feathered and furred, winged and wing- 
less, timid and bold.» Every successive period of 
time was but a repetition of the past. None of the 
many puzzled brains could offer a means of breaking 
the monotony, till a happy thought struck one of the 
most insignificant of the living mass. For want of 
other occupation, a locust. bored a-hole in the wall, 
and thereby opened the way for the enthusiasm and 
progress of the host of its comrades throughout the 
leneth and breadth of their underground world, The 
Great Spirit had so decreed it, They were there 
only for a time ofincubation. At the destined hour, 
as the eaglet bursts the shell that imprisons it, so the 
locust’s tiny burrow should lead to the escape of all 
into the open world, where each could follow his 
inclinations unhampered. 

The laboring locust had but a solitary witness 
A badger watched with growing amusement. the 
dimunitive tunnel-making. [lis eyes sparkled) with 
interest, as the locust labored energetically. He lay 
with his head resting between his fore paws in a 
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most lazy attitude, but his face expressed animation 
and eagerness not much longer to be restrained. As 
the tail of the locust disappeared the time for exer- 
tion had come. To follow the locust’s movements 
further necessitated lke energy. The locust’s hole 
was too small for the badger’s access, so he started 
a tunnel-making of his own. By the time he reached 
the locust he was in no mood to give up the chase, 
so he passed on, scratching his way through the solid 
earth until he broke through the outer crust of the 
mountain, and dn the joy and. excitement of the 
moment, sprang into the ample space before him. 
The mountain side was steep and he ‘landed ” in 
the shallow edge of .a lake in Montezuma Valley. 
As he fell, his fore feet struck deep into the black 
nure, and his progeny even unto today have inher- 
ited black fore-paws because of this incident of the 
world’s first peopling. 

The Navajoes within the cavern, noting the depart- 
ure of the badger, began a prospect. Finding the 
hole large enough for exit they crept out one after 
the other, and a train of all sizes and. species of ani- 
mals followed in their wake, as from Noah’s ark. 

As soon as all the prisoners were free, fire and 
smoke began to issue from the hole that had delivered 
them. . This frightened them far away into the val- 
ley, and there they prepared to make: themselves 
comfortable and. live as their new advantages per- 
mitted. Food was plentiful in vegetable forms, but 
some varieties needed heat to make them good. At 
least the Navajoes thought so. ~ But they had no 
means of kindling a fire. . This difficulty was soon 
overcome by sending a bat, a wolf, and a squirrel 
after the needed element, fire. Going to the holein 
the mountain, the wolf tied some pitchy splinters to 
his tail, then turned-and held it over the little volcano 
until it began to smoke and ignite. The bat then 
fanned it into flame with his wings, and the squirrel 
carried it away to the Navajoes. The people were 
delighted at getting the one missing essential to a 
happy life in the open world ; and when, long after, 
a time came when the world’s plenty had pampered 
their wills and fostered their greed and selfishness to 
the point of preying upon their fellow creatures for 
food, they stl had the honor to vow never to eat 
wolf. or squirrel flesh. Neither would. they. move 
canyp without a live coal among. their possessions. 
And even today the Navajos gratitude to the trio Is 
observed as the promise made to the fire-getters of 
the tradition, 

Between the Navajoes and different animals there 
sprung up a dispute over the Great Spirit’s intended 
use. for mght and day. All agreed that one should 
be spent in sleep and one in action, but which should 
serve the one and which the other? © [t was settled 
at last. Those that wished to roam at night should 
do so and sleep by day, and zzce versa. ‘The heroic 
badger was among those who chose the mysteries of 
the darkness, or the intermediate dawn and dusk, 
for thought and action, and the bright and sunny 


hours as fit to be slept away in his cool underground 
nest. As the sun sank in the west upon their busi- 
ness meeting, the owl, bat, moth, and many other 
animals scattered out into the valley borders on their 
foraging exploits, while many kinds of birds flew to 
roost in the trees. Other animals lay down to sleep 
in sheltered parts of the forest, and the Navajoes 
spread their water-proof blankets, the trophies of the 
women’s industry, and enjoyed their couches under 
the starry sky in peaceful dreams. 
Dagmar Martager. 


Pressed Violets in a Borrowed Classic. 
WISE ‘‘old heathen 
Twenty centuries ago, 
What aromas sweetly modern 
From your tedious pages flow! 


who were living 


sreath of violets, strangely mingled 
With Demosthenes and Greece ; 

Arts of war and laws Platonic, 
Hiding these shy arts of peace. 


Friend, I see you, absent-minded, 
Turning these wise pages o'er, 

Leaving here for safer keeping, 
Those sweet flowers that she wore. 


None would search here, you were thinking, 
Or would seeing understand, 

How she gave them you, half jesting, 
With a pressure of the hand. 


Friend, I think these old law givers 
Far too ponderous for my mind. 
Thanks for leaving, absent-minded, 
Something I could read, if blind. 


I have pondered truly, deeply, 
What the wise and ancient say, 
But the truest thing I read here 
Isa tale of yesterday. 
Lillian Shuey. 


A Ladies’ Club. 

Epirok OVERLAND :—The need of a ladies’ club 
is more often felt than expressed by many intelligent 
women. 

This is an age when the world teems with period- 
icals so diverse in nature and covering such a field of 
thought, that few private purses can afford a sub- 
scription to many of ‘them. On the reading tables 
of the gentlemen’s club they are to be found in great 
variety, the means of access to them being in many 
cases the primal motive for membership. 

Upon the suggestion, however, to organize such a 
society, dissenting voices are raised, ‘* A woman’s 
place is at home !”” Why the banding together ofa 
number of ladies for mutual benefit should interfere 
with the home I cannot comprehend. Such an objec- 
tion seems to imply a lack of trust, — like the compul- 
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sory veil of Turkey or the incessant chaperon of 
France. The home isa place to cling to, not to be 
bound to. 

Take, for instance, the case of the daughter. The 
mind of the girl graduate of modern times is fitted 
out with foundations to many branches of art, science, 
and literature. Upon leaving school, a girl’s first 
sensation is one of pure relief, — the reaction of the 
overtaxed powers of the mind. Inthe great world 
she tinds, at first, but few references to the studies 
that have been held up at school as of such importance. 
After a while some chance suggestion makes her re- 
member with a mixture of self-reproach and amaze- 
ment the shelf of dusty school books. 

But the books of the world rise in tiers before her; 
if she have leisure she can improve those school-laid 
foundations and add to them to any degree. Yet 
how few natures are constituted to appreciate or en- 
joy a course of solitary study ! 

Would the daughter love the home the less, be- 
cause of the congenial companionship found at the 
club? <And, if without the home walls, at least 
praiseworthy occupation would be furnished. 

The highest relationship of woman, — motherhood, 
—comes under consideration as an objection. Of 
course the mother of small children has time for few 
duties or pleasures outside the home; yet rest and 
recreation are often more necessary in this home than 
in any other. I have seen a teething baby so tired 
of its own mother that it would exhaust itself and 
her in its efforts to find release, and seen it snuggle 
quietly down and go to sleep in the arms of a friend 
that chanced to come in. It would have been far 
better for both nervous child and mother to have 
been separated for a little time. 

It is admitted that no influence is so potent in 
moulding a life as that of a mother. So far as she 
can keep pace with her son in his career, so much 
further will her influence over him extend. A mother 
who must be intellectually laid aside with his jackets 
and knickerbockers must necessarily exercise less 
influence over the son than one who is capable of 
being his guide and companion. 

It is perhaps hardly appropriate to introduce so 
great a subject in connection with the rather trifling 
matter of a ladies’ club, but it is hardly appropriate 
for objectors to compare the home in all its sacred- 
ness with such a luxury. 

Then, —there are many women living out of the 
city, yet dependent upon it for many needs. There 
is no place in the city where, after the shopping. is 
done, the meeting attended, or the visit paid, that 
the surplus hours and _ half-hours of these. transient 
visitors can be restfully and comfortably passed. Of 
course there are the libraries ; but the presence of the 
Opposite sex, prevents a lady from enjoying such per- 
fect freedom as she would feel were only those of 
her own sex present. 


Why not be, as a society, occasionally originative ? 
Why follow always in the footsteps of older cities ? 


Because the ladies’ club of New York, through bad 
management or poor policy, or some other fault 
within itself, came to an untimely end, is no reason 
why the effort to found a similar institution here 
should not be successful. | E. S. Bates. 


The Irrigation Problem. 

EDITOR OVERLAND :— We have reached that 
point in the history of our State when it becomes 
necessary to deal intelligently with the subject of irri- 
gation. Many attempts have been made to pass laws 
governing water for irrigation, but these efforts have 
thus far proved failures for the reason that the legis- 
lature has, with the exception of one or two cases, 
attempted to give without compensation the property 
of one person to another. In order to understand 
the situation it is well to call attention to what 1s 
known as the Riparian Law. This law guarantees to 
the people living on a stream a use of its waters, pro- 
vided they do not materially diminish its quantity or 
injure its quality. I believe that riparian rights 
should be limited to the patent conveying land: bor- 
dering a stream ;—that subsequent purchasers of 
adjoining land not on the stream should be regarded 
as having no riparian rights. To illustrate: A buys 
of government a piece of land on a stream, thereby 
becoming a riparian proprietor.. B buys a_ piece 
adjoining A not on the stream. Bsells to A. A 
cannot set up a claim of riparian ownership on the 
land bought of B, for B while in possession made no 
pretense of being, and was not in fact, a riparian pro- 
prietor, and could not convey to A more than he had. 

It is held by our courts that water is a part of the 
land ; and belongs as much to the inheritance as the 
trees that grow upon it, or the rock that is imbedded 
in its soil. Thinking this to be just, I have a few 
suggestions to make that may possibly be of value to 
the future legislator or to other persons interested in 
the subject. 

Assuming that irrigation is an advantage to the 
State, the proper way to a solution of the question 
is, to my mind, for the State to become the riparian 
owner, and hold the water as common property for 
all the people ; to be taken and used by them under 
proper restrictions. 

The following method might be successful : Organ- 
ize a commission of three men to appraise and con- 
demn under the right of eminent domain all land 
immediately bordering a stream ; such land is to be 
paid for by the State in bonds running twenty years, 
at a low rate of interest, and to be sold ata price not 
less than the sum paid for it when condemned ; the 
water to be excepted from such sale, and to remain 
the property of the State. 

In this way the State would suffer no pecuniary 
loss, and would gain possession of very valual.le prop- 
erty without cost. 

On becoming the riparian proprietor she could 
license ditch companies,to take certain quantities of 
water on the annual payment of a nominal sum. 
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Thus the commonwealth would retain control of the. 


water. 

The assessor and collector of each county could 
assess and collect the license money, conveying it to 
the State treasurer. An individual or an associa- 
tion could build a ditch or a canal and get water 
under said license, neither of them being able to 
acquire a prior right. 

If this main principle is constitutional, as I believe 
it to be, and is applied, it matters little as to how 
the details are worked out, —the long vexed prob- 
lem of irrigation will be solved. Ea 


The Serenade. 


SEE the swarthy caballero, 
Underneath his wide sombrero, 
O’er the plaza walk with pride, 
Like the owner of a million 
Or a true grandee Castilian, 
Such gvandezza in his stride. 


But despite his lordly bearing 
He, is poor, and from long wearing 
His casaca ‘gins to shine ; 3 
In his pocket there is sada 
At the rickety fosada 
To procure a drink of wine. 


When the moon is softly gliding 
Through the sky, we see him striding, 
- Now a cavalier of love, 
Love his steps is hither bringing, 
Love his eager steps is winging 
To the spreading olive grove. 


There upon the mesa blooming 
The old hacienda looming 

Is his goal and shrine tonight, 
For there dwells the old Alcalde, 
Sefior Don Romero Valde, _ 

With a daughter, fair and bright. 


Sweet Dolores, his heart’s treasure, 

Whom he loves beyond all measure, 
Whom he follows like a shade, 

Happy ever to pursue her, 

And tonight he comes to woo her 
With a tender serenade. 


Neath the old adobe standing 

Underneath the boughs expanding 
Of a spicy pepper tree, 

He prepares his fond love-crooning, 

His guitar low probing, tuning 
Carefully and tenderly. 


Now he starts to play upon it, 

And to launch his well conned sonnet 
On the silent air of night, 

To the window gazing often 

In the hope that she may soften, 
And bestow the longed-for sight. 


Ete. 


Ah! he sees her, — he is certain 
From behind the window curtain 

Shyly peep her black eyes bright. 
Now his heart-blood warms and bubbles, 
Now his efforts he redoubles, 

And he serenades with might. 


Thus he cannot hear the laughing, — 

Thus he does not heed the chaffing, 
That is going on in there. 

If he knew whose arms enfold her! 

If he knew upon whose shoulder 
Sinks her head of glossy hair ! 


'adre mio! If he knew it! 
Sadly shall he be brought to it, 
Little dreams of such a thing ! 
In there sits, the accepted lover, 
In high feather and in clover, 
Harry Smith, the cattle king. 


Cease thy twanging, caballero, 
Rich in kine is the ranchero. 
Get thee home and into bed. 
He is rich and he 1s bolder, 
He hath got her, he doth hold her ; 


In a week they are to wed. 


Know your serenades impassioned, 
Are grown foolish and old-fashioned ; 
Times have changed, as all things show. 
_ Land and profits, gold and cattle 
Better serve to -fight the battle 
For the hearts of maidens now, 


Ah, carramba! hated Gringo, 
With thy harsh and barbarous lingo, 
Hast thou not beyond thy due ? 
Land and water we have given, 
From our homes we have been driyen, — 
Must thou take our maidens too? 


Life in an Antiquated Mining Town. 

THE antiquated mining town is the offspring of 
great expectations. Built during the wild flurry of the 
greatest gold excitement of this age or any other, 
whilst the air was literally alive with flying rumors 
and fabulous reports of diverse and peculiar kinds, it 
stands today a monument to the want of judgment 
and deliberation displayed by its founders. 

If they had been built in full view of the possibil- 
ties of the placers becoming exhausted in a_ short 
time, it might be considered a demonstration of excel- 
lent judgment that they were built in the particular 
manner that prevailed. But it is safe to assume that 
the idea of exhaustion had no influence whatever 
over their construction; the quickest way to get to 
work raking in dollars and cents was the. thing 
aimed at in their hasty architecture. A town built 
solely to meet the wants of that most uncertain 
industry of mining is safe to be found wanting in that 
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permanent foundation that insures continuous growth 
and future greatness. The experience of the last 
decade amply justifies the generalization by its many 
instances of towns of bygone wealth and population, 
which now show every mark of ruin and decay, with 
a probable future of utter obliteration. 

True, these towns have their periodic ‘* boom,” 
which give a temporary and superficial prosperity ; 
but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they bring 
no other profit than the bleeding of the tenderfoot 
brigade. * Boom” is a high-sounding word, which 
its victims would define as the process resorted to to 
take gold out of human pockets instead of mother 
earths. The season of a boom infuses life and vigor 
into a town, but when it subsides, which is generally 
the period when the tenderfoot departs, the precincts 
resume their usual don't care style. 

The period of ’49 and ’50 was the season of that 
whirlwind of excitement that gave birth to the min- 
ing towns of the Sierra foothills, and during its 
brief duration there were constructed in the aurifer- 
ous belt of foothill country from Shasta County to 
Mariposa a marvelous number of towns, endowed 
with phenomenal life from till the 
exhaustion of the placers. Their decline was equally 


their advent 


rapid. 
a most wonderful dispersion of people ensued, and 
the foothill towns This dispersion 
marks an epoch in the mining history of the State as 


When the placers showed signs of exhaustion 


were ruined 
interesting and romantic as the period of the great 
rush to the gold fields. It is safe to assert that had 
not circumstances compelled a certain: proportion of 
the population to remain. total depopulation of the 


Total 


depopulation was indeed the fate of some, especially 


many mining towns would have resulted. 
those built upon the narrow placer belt where the 
foothill merged into the plain. — Their sites have 
resumed the spirit of their original loneliness, and to 
learn detinitely of the rise and fall of this class of 
unfortunate towns, and even the exact spot whereon 
their brief but lively career was run, one must resort 
to the old timer, whois most prolific in such reminis- 
cences. 

The towns located in the middle and upper foothill 
belt, where quartz 
resorted to quartz and drift mining when the placers 


veins honey-combed the _ hills, 


became exhausted, and thus prolonged their lease of 
life. 

When the placers ‘* petered out,” flush times were 
also ended, and they bequeathed to the present the 
anuquated mining town. 

The modern town is not stimulated by sudden for- 
tune making, hanging bees, murders, and gambling. 
@ueer excavations and moldering remains of shan- 
ties dishgure the once fair landscape, relics of its 
bygone prosperity. These towns live on hope: the 
coming of the periodic ‘* boom” is looked. forward 
to with great anxiety; it is the medium that brings 
enthusiasts and their coin into the town, who as a 


result of its persuasive power sink five dollars in the 
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place to one taken out, and gain a bit of experience 
generally remembered for its high price. 

The most notable feature of the town is the old 
miner, a generous, whole-souled fellow who lives on 
the sunny side of hope, and is noted for ability to spin. 
yarns and drink. There are two classes of old tim- 
ers: those who confine their operations to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town, and whose life is part and 
parcel of the local history, and those who are con- 
stantly on the wing, a class of ‘‘surface skippers ”’ 
that seldom wait to fathom the merit of a find, but 
are always the advance guard of a “boom.” The 
former class are the mainstays of the town, and are 
usually better off than those whose aim in.life seems 
to drift into a fortune without the expense of much 
exertion. Once get into the graces of an old timer, 
which is most readily accomplished by that modern 
process called treating, and he will spin to you yarns 
of bygone life in abundance ; and if you are generous 
and keep on treating, you will soon perceive that 
he adds more enthusiasm to his tales at each suc- 
cessive treat, and instead of *‘ pumping him dry” of 
local yarns, by your questions and cross-questions, 
you will find that his fund of information on local his- 
tory is inexhaustible. Hereadily volunteers to show 
you the places of interest in the town | There is the 
Main Street with its abrupt declines and ascents, with 
its good, bad, and indifferent buildings scattered indis- 
criminately along its sides. 

With a twinkle in his eye he shows you the old 
saloon and dance house where he assures you ‘* men 
indulged in the old time racket of passing in their 
chips with their boots on, when it was no unusual 
thing to have a-man for breakfast every morning,’ and 
although you shudder at the remark with an expres- 
sion of doubt as to its truth, he at once assures yon 
that ‘it’s stubborn fact, sir.” 

He will keep your curiosity at fever pitch, so rich 
is he in local reminiscences. With a Nourish of en- 
thusiasm he points out the grass-grown excavation 
from which a fortune was extracted in the palmy 
days, and by way of contrast he solemnly points toa 
similar hole where a fortune was sunk in a vain 
attempt after the magic color; and then by way of 
adding the tragic to his unbroken discourse he points 
out the spot where refractory characters figured in 
that unceremonious affair, a ‘hanging bee.” 

The circuit of the town embraces an amount of 
exciting historic matter marvelous for so small an area 
and so brief a period. When the round has been made 
the old timer, with an expression of thirst, sadly 
announces that ‘‘ times aint like they used to be.”’ 
Hie solemnly proclaims that ‘there aint any spice to 
the times, now.” 

The dull monotony of the mining town day is chiefly 
enlivened by the arrival of the stage ; the usual con- 
tingent of starers looms up in all directions. It is a 
strikingly cosmopolitan crowd ; representatives from 
all classes greet. you with the usual stare, from the 
shrewd mine owner looking fora ‘‘sucker,” to the 
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almond-eyed mongolian watching for his ‘‘ cousin” ; 
yes, and if the place is putting out any bullion, that 
privileged class the ‘‘ road agents”’ are likely to be 
represented. If the stage on the following dlay comes 
to an abrupt standstill before a double barreled shot 
gun and a request to ‘halt and shell out, boys,” you 
was found the pre- 


can rest assured that a pointer” 
vious day. 

The saloon is the rendezvous for all sorts of miners. 
Here you can gaina fair insight into mining customs, 
idioms, and life. . Here is where bargains are struck 
and sales effected, the reason probably being 
venience offered for getting drinks ‘‘ to bind the bar- 
gain with.”” Here schemes of eood and questionable 
repute have their origin, and men green but enthusias- 
‘ginned up 


the con- 


tic in the business of mining are often 
for a purpose by the schemer. The schemer is a 
notorious character about a mining camp ; he is a pro- 
totype of the stock sharp of big cities, and it is said 
does more harm than good to the place of his resi- 
dence. _His power of persuasion is Something won- 
derful, and as he employs it upon a subject that has 
a peculiar fascination about it, more than ordinary 
resolution is required to withstand it) Gifted in the 
art of lying and possessed of a flowery tongue he can 
rattle off glowing perorations on gold, hidden treas- 
ure, and wonderful finds by the hour or the day. His 
seventh heaven of delight is when he has edged into 
the good graces of an incorporated company of. ver- 
dants, and: has located them upon some. ordinary 
hole in the ground. ‘The presence or absence of a 
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quartz lead don’t matter, so long as he has charge of 
the opening up part. 

There are two systems of mining, the legitimate, 
cursed by mismanagement, and the illegitimate, by 
trickery, jobbery, and misrepresentation, You will 
find men managing valuable properties who actually 
know no more about mining than a baby does about 
politics ; things are run ona big scale, fancy prices 
paid for superintendents, foremen, and other help . 
mills, shops, buildings for show and for use, are con- 
structed without regard to what is in sight, and the 
probabilities are that when the enthusiasm for this 
novel way of showing otf abates, the pay. chute has 
failed or the property become involved in ponderous 
debt. 

Trickery, jobbery, and mismanagement have come 
to be as closely identified with mines and mining as 
a political boss is with a whisky shop. The outcome 
of such a state of affairs is ruin; capital avoids the 
place, and inhabitants lay in a fresh supply of hope 
and wait for something to turn up. <A district or 
town in this condition is said in mining phraseology 
to have a ** black eye.” 

Nevertheless life in a mining town possesses many 
redeeming qualities; though business may be 
depressed and mines shut down, the people are ever 
gay and hospitable even to excess. Though coming 
here in palmy times with the expectation that golden 
nuggets hung like morning dew-drops to the sur- 
rounding foliage, they have accumulated despite their 
disappointment an unfailing fund of good nature. 


Coyle. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Stedman's Victorian Poets.! 
TWELVE years after the first appears this thirteenth 
edition of. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s ‘ Victorian 
Poets’ More editions than years seems to. prove 


either a perverted taste in the reading community or: 


a critic who knows how to fit glasses to the public 
eye. The- book was so generally and thoroughly 
reviewed on its first appearance that it would be use- 
less to retravel that large ground, or do. much more 
than notice the supplementary chapter, which brings 
the criticism down to the Victorian jubilee year. Yet 
it should be said, however briefly, that the work is 
not. only the author's best, visibly superior to his suc- 
ceeding Poets of America or to any of his verse, 
but that it very well fills an ambitious niche. No 
American except Poe had written a book of such 
extended and artistic criticism. Lowell and Whip- 
ple have given us scattered critiques, which Mr. Sted- 
man could not have written, but there has been noth- 

1Victorian. Poets. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Boston :» Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1887. For sale in 
San Francisco ‘by. Chilion Beach. 


ing in the way of along plan and the coherence of 
contrasts. Mr. Stedman’s two books are the only 
ones of their kind in this stage of American litera- 
ture. The public desire for such critical sweeps over 
a cycle of poetry is the best evidence that they were 
needed to stimulate good reading. Under no view 
can Mr. Stedman’s venture be counted as less than 
asuccess. It may not be the coldest or the most 
thorough dissection ; it may not be always discrimin- 
ating praise ;, but it strikes a thrill of sympathetic 
perceptions in most brains, and must therefore be 
confessed to be human and good. 

The new light thrown upon Walter Savage Lae 
and the comparison between the idyl of Tennyson 
and Theocritus, are the most striking and. generally 
accepted chapters of the volume. The examination 
of Robert Browning is less satisfactory. Undue 
stress ts laid, if such could be laid, upon his rough 
vagaries of form, and much, but too little, praise is 
awarded to his matchless interior insight. But 
exactly the right word is spoken when Mr. Stedman 
writes of him: ‘ And here I wish to say, — and this 
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is something which, soon or late, every thoughtful 
poet must discover, — that the structural exigencies 
of art, 7/ one adapts his genius to them, have a benef- 
icent reaction upon the artist’s original design. — By 
some friencly law they help the work to’ higher 
excellency, suggesting unthought-of touches, and 
refracting, so to speak, the single beam of light in 
ways of varied and delightful beauty. ‘The brakes 
which are applied to the poet’s movement not only 
regulate but strengthen its progress.” Swinburne 
was, to Mr. Stedman, the master of form.: The out- 
come of the examination of Swinburne releases us 
from much of the fear that the begininng excited. 
The supplementary chapter is a less careful veswme 
of the Victorian poets in their later years, and a brief 
recognition of the new choristers in the stately grove. 


Briefer Notice. 


THE world at large finds in Shakspere’s sonnets! - 


one side of a kind of series of poetical love-letters, 
giving a wonderfully vivid picture of Shakspere’s feel- 
ings during a singular episode of his early life; but 
Mr. Hosmer finds they were written by Lora Bacon, 
and do not deal in realities on the surface, but are a 
kind of allegory recording that Bacon was the author 
of Shakspere’s plays, and giving some account of their 
origin. All the personal feeling thrilling 
through the lines of the poems becomes a sham, a 
mere figure of rhetoric, a veil to cover the cipher. 
It is hard to argue with a man who tells you he can 
see all you see, and then something more behind it 
invisible to you ; for instance, when the poet says he 
loves his mistress’s black eyes, that he really refers to 
Othello’s complexion, how can you disprove it? If 
a writer wants to read a meaning into a text, he can 
generally manage to do it. Many an allegory has 
been fitted with these sonnets. They have been 
interpreted to mean the poet’s Ideal Self, the Spirit of 
Beauty, the Reason, or the Divine Logos, the Catho- 
lic Church, Dramatic Art ; and his mistress has even 
been identified with the Bride of the Canticles. Mr. 
Hosmer has with great earnestness and ingenuity 
added one more to the list. All we can say is we do 
not see it through his eyes. We sympathize with his 
zeal but protest against his ingenuity, when he finds 


in the ‘‘noted weed ” of sonnet 76, the solace of the - 


cheering pipe, and in the word “tobacco” and its 
abbreviations a cipher reference to Bacon’s. name. 
This is too much for our faith. We still think the 
sonnets mean just what they say — without a key. 
A new book by Oliver Wendell Holmes? is not 
to be expected many more times, although his sev- 


enty-cight years sit lightly on the head that is crowned 
by the love of two generations. . This makes us prize 
the more Doctor Holmes’s story of his European 


1 Bacon: & Shakespeare in. the Sonnets... Byv-H: 


Hosmer. San Francisco: Company, 
1887, 

2QOne Hundred Days Europe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Miftlin, & Co. 1887. 


‘up with pretty head pieces and a fitting binding. 


tour, written not for the public but for his friends. 
With no other living man are those words more nearly 
synonymous. With such a book the literary critic, 
as a critic, has little to do. His words, as encour- 
agement or admonition to the author, would be “‘the 
height of the ridiculous,” and they are no more 
necessary as a guide to the public. All that the pub- 
lic needs to know is, that Doctor Holmes has pub- 
lished a book. There remains for the reviewer then 
only to add, by the simplest and most direct expres- 
sion of love and gratitude at command, a touch of 
gladness to the heart of the good doctor, never too 
old or tao great to be open to such a tribute. 
Beside Doctor Holmes’s book on his European trip 
there comes another physician’s account of his jour- 
neyings abroad.? Professor Glisan went from Port- 
land, Oregon, as a delegate to the ninth. Interna- 


tional Medical Congress at London. His. stay of 


two years was spent in Great Dritainand France with 
trips to Italy and Germany. It is only when a sub- 
ject appealing to his professional eye comes before 
him that he escapes from the commonplace expe- 
riences of every traveler and thus becomes interesting. 
The greater part of the book is unmistakably prosy, 
but it is only when Doctor Glisan’s lack of a sense of 
literary congruity leads him to insert in his last chap- 
ter a twenty-five page poem of agirl’s rescue from 
Indians, that the contrast’: between the books of the 
two doctors makes the reader lay down the present 
volume and refuse to be comforted.-——4 /Ve//-worn 
Roads were traveled by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
in his character as ‘**a painter in search of the 
picturesque,’ and he certainly is quick to detect a 
“bit” that will serve as a ‘‘ motive” for a sketch. 
These sketches are of the etching sort, where a few 
rapid lines and a mass or two of shadow carry the 
eye through the wall against which they hang, far away 
into another land and. another atmosphere. Seville, 
Cordova, Granada, the dreamy Jand of dark-browed 
beauty and departed grandeur, Amsterdam, the quaint 
and placid, Venice, moist and mysterious, all are real 
in Mr. Smith’s pages. The book is daintily gotten 


The Coming Atngdom® also is written by a worthy 
and enthusiastic citizen of our own State, and in ad- 
vocacy of certain ideas not current among historians, 
The doctrine of the histories that the people of the 
kingdom of I[srael lost. national identity after their 
conquest by Assyria, and became merged in the 
surrounding races, although simple and ‘natural 
enough, and according to abundant analogies in the 
experience of other conquered territories, has always 
been, to devout minds, difficult to reconcile with the 

wo. Years in. Europe. By Rodney Glisan, M. BD, 
New York and london: G. P. Putnam's: Sons,. 1887. 
kor Sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

4Well-Worn Roads. By F. Hopkinson Smith. —Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co... 1887.° For sale in San 
krancisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

6 Judah and Israel... San Francisco: “Fhe Bancroft 
Company.. 1888. 
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prophecies of the Old Testament ; and popular belief 
has always been attracted by the speculation that there 
exists somewhere a ‘‘ Lost Ten Tribes,”’ to be dis- 
covered. Our readers may know that of late years a 
particular phase of this speculation, to the effect that 
the English ire the hypothetical wandering Hebrews, 
has become almost a cult with a great: many worthy 
people. Our present author carries the process a 
step further, holding that the Americans are the 
long-lost tribes, and America 1s the “‘new heavens 
and new earth’ of promise It is worth while to fol- 
low the line of argument : — Four successive Assyri- 
an kings, several hundred years b. C., conquered 
Israel section by section, and some of the conquered 
people were colonized to the district of the river 
Chabor, which some similarities of names indicate as 
upon the- southern border of the Caspian. A hun- 
dred years later (about six centuries B C,) the Scyth- 
ians, a tribe from the Caucasus region, according 
to Herodotus, began to trouble the Assyrian kingdom 
with descents ; and the name of Sacal is sometimes 
used as-of a Scythian tribe. Now what can. Sace 
mean but Sacasuzi-sons of Isaac ; and the connection 
(Also with 
the Hindoo inscriptions in praise of Saka, and with 
Buddha’s name of Sakya-muni; pointing to a He- 
Prophecies of Ezekiel, 


of the name with Savors is apparent. 


brew origin of Buddhism.) 
with regard to a whirlwind coming out of the 
north,” and ‘living creatures’ and ‘* wheels within 
wheels,” associated with it, obviously refer to a 
descent of Scythians /rom the north, associated with 
descendants of Israel It is not really necessary to add 
to the proof afforded by prophecy of the identity of the 
Anglo-Saxon stock with ancient Israel, since divine 
but for the 
conviction of less reverent readers who desire to have 
shown of connection between the 
Scythian tribe of Sacze and the West European Sax- 
ons, anumber of arguments are presented : e..¢., that 
one division of the Sacee are named as using arrows, 
and the Saxons are known to have been expert bow- 
men; or that Wodan or Odin 
among the Saxons, which name, in the form of 


evidence is of course superior to human ; 


some evidence 


was. worshiped 
(;odam, ‘fis doubtless an abbreviation of Godama,”’ 
Buddha. But the main argument is 
from prophecy. Thus far, we believe, the ordinary 
line of argument of the Hebrew-English cult is fol- 


or Gautama 


lowed. But our author goes on to urge that a long 
list of prophecies which he cites are fulfilled by the 
-American people and no others ; hence the Ameri- 
cans are the “ remnant” from the Israelites that are 
to bethe crown of creation. Moreover, such proph- 
eciesas, For behold, I create new heavens and anew 
evidently refer to the Mew /Vor/d; and, 
indeed, much that has been hitherto understood to 
refer to heaven really refers to America. | It was of 
America, and not heaven, that John’s vision was in 
In ** There shall be no more sea,”’ 


earth, 


the Apocalypse. 
sea““is a symbol for vast masses of corrupt people.” 
“They went out not knowing whither they went, 
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and confessed that they were strangers and fr/grzms 
on the earth,” refers plainly to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
‘*But now they desire a better country, that is, a 
heavenly,” to divinely blessed America. Whenever, 
therefore, the American have abolished 
drunkenness and other wrongs, and have thoroughly 
acquired a saving faith, the New Jerusalem descend- 


people 


ing from heaven will be here, ‘‘and the nations of 
them that are saved shall walk in the light of it ” 
until the end of time. Stull a third book, and in 
a third direction, argues for the views of a school of 


popular speculation, as against the conclusions of 
serious scholarship. is an 
attempt to demonstrate from the alleged phenomena 
of second sight, and of the writer's own dreams, the 


Missing Sense 


spiritual existence of man, immortality, and the 
presence of higher beings abont us. It has no 


value as a scientitic demonstration: but before one 
has read far in it, he finds his criticism almost dis- 
armed by its sweet of spirit ; 
and before it is ended, he sees in it so sincere and 
quiet and modest, yet singularly frank an expression 
of the emotional and ethical experience of a human 
soul, and the beliefs — pure- and ennobling ones, 
and untainted by any tawdry superstition, though 
not, as the writer believes, demonstrable. by science 
— in which it has found refuge and life, that he can- 
not but be touched arfd moved with some inspiration 


reasonableness ”’ 


to higher mood. — Its value to the general reader we 
should think more than doubtful, for even its human 
experience lies outside of the ordinary lines of feel- 
ing and thought; but for those few who can read 
mysticism, appropriating its esoteric transports of 
mood, and keeping their scientific judgments free in 
the matter of its readings of the facts of the physical 
universe, the litthe book has marked merits. —— 
2In the compass of a small and convenient volume Mr. 
Hittell has crowded a cyclopedia of information useful 
to the stranger coming to California and almost equally 
so to the Californian when he is bent on an outing. He 
begins with the overland trip and mentions all the 
points of interest on the way. He gives a careful 
study of the climates of the Coast as a whole and by 
Then follow long 
and detailed chapters on Central California, Southern 


sections with abundant statistics. 


California, the Sierra Nevada, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, Camping, the Hawaiian Islands, and Mineral 
Springs. He closes with a chapter of the utmost 
practical value on distances, routes, prices, and sug- 
gestions for traveling in comfort and safety. The 
book is one that will stand the test of actual use. It 
is full enough for any ordinary demand, and that it 
is accurate Mr Hittell’s name is a sufficient voucher. 
— Bourgeois as Mr. France has dubbed _ himself in 
nom de plume, has presented rather a peculiar hodge- 


By C. W. Wooldridge. New 
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1 ‘The Missing Sense. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

2Hittell’s Hand-Book of 
John S. Hittell.” San Francisco: 
pany, 1887. 
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podge in the book at hand.1 Its name might lead 
one to suppose that it hada guide book tone, but it is 
anything but that. Fishing stories interspersed with 
dialogue on philosophy, law, and religion, with some 
attempts at nature painting and an occasional poem 
form the staple of his two hundred and twenty-four 
pages, which are humorous and picturesque enough 
Gunethics* is alittle treatise 


to be readable. 
apparently written by a Methodist divine, president 
of a western Methodist college, in earnest advocacy 
of the abolition of all legal discriminations against 
women, and still more all ecclesiastical ones... The 
thing that he appears to have especially in mind is 


IMountain Trails and: Parks in Colorado, By L. B. 
France. WVenver: Chain, Hardy, & 1887. 

2(sunethics, sy Rev. W. K.. Brown, A. M., D.D. 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. 
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the opening of the pulpit to women. His whole 
argument is based on Scripture; and of course 
among the several women who taught and ruled in 
the Hebrew theocracy and the early Christian 
church, he finds plenty of material. Some desperate 
ingenuity is necessary in evading a couple of passages 
from one of Paul’s letters, but it is. made a little 
easier by the undeniable fact that the great apostle 
can easily be quoted in refutation of himself, since he 
elsewhere cordially recognizes women teachers, and 
declares that within the church there is no distinction 
of sex. The crude logic of the pious little treatise 
may serve to confute the still cruder logic by which 
prejudice is guarded in the minds. of some devout 
and simple folk ; and it is not probable that any 
others will make any attempt to read:a book on such 
a subject. 
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Lundborg’s Perfumes have been most favorably known throughout the world for many 


years, and are acknowledged to be the best. 


Advancing civilization has made the old-time luxury of fine Perfumes and Cologne a modern 
necessity, and no boudoir is now complete without a selection of the best the market affords. 

If you cannot obtain Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne in your vicinity 
send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Impure Blood 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuneles, 
Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no per- 
manent cure for these complaints until 
the poison is eliminated from the sys- 
tem. To do this thoroughly, the safest 
and most effective medicine is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. 

“For the past twenty-five years I 
have sold Aver’s Sarsaparilla. In my 
opinion, the best remedial agencies for 
the cure of all diseases arising from im- 
purities of the blood are contained in 
this medicine.’’ —G. C. Brock, Drug- 
gist, Lowell, Mass. 

‘*My wife was for a long time a suf- 
ferer from tumors on the neck. Noth- 
ing did her any good until she tried 
Aye r’s Sarsaparilla, tw ‘0 bottles of which 
made a complete cure.’’ — W.S. Martin, 
Burning Springs, W. Va 

have sold Sarsaparilla 
here for over thirty years and always 
recommend it when asked to name the 
best blood- -purifier.’’ — W. T. Me Lean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED’ BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


* 


WRITING MACHINE, 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


The ‘‘ Caligraph ” is the only writing machine 
that fully economizes time and labor, and econ- 
omy of time and labor is the best reason we 
know for soliciting trade. 15,000 ‘* Caligraphs ”’ 
are in daily use, which excel in mechanical merit, 
durability, and beauty of work. We publish 400 
letters from prominent men and firms, which 
are convincing, and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartférd, Conn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 725 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Agents. 
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METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY 


DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER! 


103'°7—Market Street._IO37 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sam Jones’ Own Book, 
Oxford Bibles, 


Queenly Women, 


Sunday School Books, Ridpath's History of 


Large Assortment of the United States, 


= 


Gift Books, Etc., Etc. and Stationery. 


J. D. HAMMOND, Agent. 


>> 


California Christian Advocate 


—-IS PUBLISHED AT-—.. 


1037 MARKET STREET. | 
The Oldest and Best Religious Paper on the Pacific Coast. 


$2.30 PER ANNUM, POST PAID. 


oa 


SUBSCRIBE Now! 
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HOUGHTON, COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By James Extvior Casor. With a fine new steel 
portrait. 2 vols: 12mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, 
36.00. 


Mr. Cabot, who is Mr. Emerson’s literary executor, 
is admirably equipped in every respect to write his 
biography. He has incorporated in it many letters 
and copious extracts from Mr. Emerson’s journal, 
bringing out distinctly the nobility of. Mr. Emerson’s 


character, the depth and purity of his thought, the | 


admiring loyalty of his friends, and the profound and 
gracious influence of his writings and of his life. 


LarGe-Parer Epirion. Limited to Five Hundred 
copies. Uniform with the Large-Paper Edition of the 
Riverside issue of Emerson’s Works, printed in the 
most careful manner on the best paper. Price, Ten 
Dollars for the two volumes. 


The Fireside Hawthorne. 


THe CompepLETE WorKs OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: 
Fireside Edition. In six volumes. 16mo, $10.00 5 
half calf, $20.00. (Sold in Sets. ) 


A compact and inexpensive edition of Hawthorne’s 
incomparable romances, novels, short stories, and note 
books, printed on large type. 


Henry Clay. 


Vols. XV and XVI of American Statesmen. By 
Carn Scuurz, 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, $2.50; half 
morocco, $5.00, 


‘“A biography from which almost nothing could be 
taken without marring its completeness..... So many 
years of political life had to be traversed, the disecus- 
sion of so many public questions to be examined, so 
many speeches to be read and analyzed, and their 
core extracted, the parts that so many other public 
men played had to be viewed and their influence 
determined, that it is a literary wonder that these two 
volumes can and do contain all that is essential to a 
full knowledge of the political life of Mr. Clay, and of 
the political history of the country during that life.” — 
The Overland Monthly. 


‘‘By far the best of the biographies which have 
been brought out in the American ‘Statesmen series, 
if it be not the best work of this nature which has 
ever been produced in this country.”—7Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly. 


The Gates Between. 


By Exvizaseta Stuart PHEtps, author of The Gates 
Ajar,” ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


Like the two other stories named here, this relates 
to the Unseen. It is not a common ‘‘ ghost” story, 
or a tale of the supernatural told merely to excite 
interest; but an exceedingly interesting narrative of 
the inevitable, giving the possible experience and 
remedial discipline of a hard and selfish nature in the 
life after death. 


Patrick Henry. 


Vol. XVII of American Statesmen. By Moses Coir 
Tycer, author of ‘‘ A History of American Litera- 
ture,” etc. 15mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A thoroughly engaging account of a man who con- 
tributed to the American Revolution, not only an 
eloquence which has made him immortal, but political 
counsel of a breadth and wisdom which entitle him to 
rank among American statesmen whom we do well 
to honor. 


A Princess of Java. 


A Novel of Java. . By Mrs. 8. J. Higeinson. 1 vol. 


12mo, $1.50. 


This is a striking story, describing a princess of 
Java and her fortunes; also a prince of Java, an 
English gentleman, and a girl, half English, half 
Javan. The incidents and adventures are thoroughly 
interesting, and the descriptions of life and nature of 
Java add peculiar attractions to the story. 


Frontier Stories. 


By Bret Harte. Vol. VI of his Collected Works, 
Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.00. The set, 6 vols. cloth, $12.00; half 
calf, $18.00. 


This volume contains Flip, a California Romance; 
Found at Blazing Star; In the Carquinez Woods; 
At the Mission of San Carmel; A Blue-Grass Penelope ; 
Left out on Lone Star Mountain; A Ship of *49. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mai, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0., BOSTON. 
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IS TO BECOME CONVINCED OF YOUR 


+ + IGNORANCE! 


Many hundreds of Questions, carefully compiled by persons of judgment in their respective fields of 
Sahih iy form an attractive feature and a distinct department in the popular Monthly Literary 


These Questions furnish a copious source of subjects for Entertainment, Discussion, Self-culture and 
joint study. A most potent incentive to self-instruction and freshening up the memory. Study becomes a 
pleasure. Ample concessions to wit and humor _ Prizes ‘in valuable books for best answers ev ery month. 
Literary and Historical Articles, Readings from New Books, Poems, Reviews, are other: dis- 
tinguishing features of * QUERIES.” 
ss One of the most valuable, as well as one of the most unique members of our large body of periodical 


literature.” * * * ‘‘ We know of no magazine that could take the place of ()UERIEsS.”—/ournal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, January 26th, 1888. 

‘Interesting, and contains much to instruct and amuse. The Question-Department is an admirable feat- 
ure, and cannot fail to improve the literary tastes, judgment and knowledge of afamily circle.”—7Zhe American 


Stationer, New York, January 12th, 1888. 
** Invaluable to all who thirst for knowledge.” — Zhe Central Baptist, St. Louis, Mo., January 1oth, 1888. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR,—— 


SAMPLE COPIES 10 CENTS. 


MOULTON, WENBORNE & CO., Publishers, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


COLI, 


tt) 


17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Saws of every description on hand or 
made to order. 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL'S FILES. 


BONESTELL & CO. 


ALL EINDS OF eading® LASTING 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, Ho ovTs GERMAN Goin 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST.| FOR 4 


COR. SACRAMENTO. 
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LIVING 


[NX 1Sss THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having met with con- 
stant commendation and success, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more 
than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches 


of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated Intellects, in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 
_ The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great and gencrally inaccessi- 
ble mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in 
the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent 


value. 
It is therefore indispensable to everyone who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 


progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence or literary taste. 


Opinions. 


‘“We have thought that it was impossible to improve upon this grand publication, yet it does seem 
to grow better each year. We regard it as the most marvelous publication of the time.’’—Christian at 
Work, New York. 

‘* By readiny it one can keep abreast of the current thought upon all literary and public matters. It 
muintains its leading position in spite of the multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’—Mew York Observer. 

‘Such a paper exhausts our superlatives. There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it.’’— Zhe Churchman, New York. 

‘*To have THE Livina AGE isto hold the keys of the entire world of thought, of scientific investi- 
gation, psycholoyical research, critical note, of poetry and romance.’’—Soston Traveller. 

‘‘ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poetry, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. The readers miss very little that is important in the periodi- 
cal domain.’’—Aoston. Journal. 

‘In reading its closly printed pages one is brought in contact with the men who are making opinion 
the world over. Always new, always attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential 
as ever to every one desirousof keeping up withthecurrent of English literature.’’—Zfiscopal Recorder, 


Philadelphia. 
‘Tt is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly appearance gives it certain advantages over 


its monthly rivals.’’—A/bany Argus. 
‘‘ Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless page.’’—Vew York 


Tribune. 

‘The American reader who wishes to keep the run of English periodical literature can do so in no 
other way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE LIVING AGE.’’—Springfield Republican. 

‘* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading one can procure.’’—Boston Globe. 

‘* It saves much labor for busy people who have no time to go over the various reviews and maga- 
zines, but who still wish to keep themselves well informed upon the questions of the day.’’—7%e Ad- 
vance, Chicago. - 

‘Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable literature.’’—Chicago Evening Fournal. 

‘*Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought and literature of civilization.’ 
Christian. Advocate, Pitisbure. 

** Tt is unequalled.’’—North Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

It is absolutely without a rival.’’—A/ontreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at 38.00 a year, free of postage. 

S27” TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1888, remitting before January Ist, the numbers of 


1857 issued. after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature. 


[‘* Possessed of Tue LivinG AGE and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself #2 command of the whole situation.”’—Phila, Eve. Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tne LivinG AGE and any one of the American $4 Monthlies, (or Harper's Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or tor $9.00, Tuk Living AGE and the S¢. Micholas or Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 
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LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


E. A. McDUFFEE. C. 8. McDUFFEE. 


McDUFFEE BROTHERS, 
LOCATORS OF GOVERNMENT AND RAILWAY LANDS. 


Country Property and Cheap Farming Lands in Los Angeles and San Bernardino Counties. Agents for the 
purchase and sale of Real Estate in all parts of Southern California. Lots in Hesperia and Victor. 
Anaheim Lands a Specialty. 


For United States or State School Lands in California address or call on us. We make this a business and 
are prepared to give entire satisfaction. Lands for sale at $5.00, $8.00 and $19.00 per acre to parties 
who cannot come to California to locate them. 


McDUFHEFHE BROTHERS, 


PHILLIP’S BLOCK, 
Cor. Spring and Franklin Sts., - Los Angeles. 


T ALIFORNI For years the OveRLAND MONTHLY has been bring- 
ELIABLE INFORMATION ABOU C » ing out articles relating to the development of the 
Pacific Coast, and today is recognized as the most trustworthy authority concerning the resources of the State. Our 
position enables us to speak authoratively on many points of vital importance to Eastern people proposing to settle in 
California; and on those points with which we are not personally familiar, we are able to refer intelligently to the men 
who do know and arereliable. Parties desiring such information may obtain it gratis, by writing to this oftice and making 
a clear statement of their wants. Stamp must be enclosed for reply. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO., 


420 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


200 of the most Airy, Sunny and Comfort- 
==. = able Rooms in the City, at 


the month. 


CAKS from all the Railroads and 
Ferries pass the door. 


JOHN MCGOVERN, 


(6) 


San Francisco. 


Montgomery Avenue and Kearny Stree, | 
| 


Dig 


_ POULTRY BREEDERS & DEALERS. 


OAKLAND PQ POULTRY YARDS, 


8. W. Cor. 17th & Castro Sts. 


Manufactory of the Pacific Incubator and Brooder. 
Agency of the Celebrated Silver Finish Galvanized Wire 
Netting for Poultry Yards and Rabbit Proof Fencing; the 
Wilson Bone and Shell Mill, &c. Every rarity of Land and 
Water Fowl. 

The Pacific Coast Poultry Hand Book and Guide, Price, 
40 cents. | 

Send 2c Stamp for GO page illustrated cir- 
cular to 


THE PACIFIC INCUBATOR CO., 


1309 CASTRO ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 
Are you using Wellington’s Improved Eo g Food for Puultry? 
al IF NOT, ALFALFA GRASS, 
WHY NOT? 12> CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT and every 
Every Grocer, 
| VARIETY of SEEDS. 


Every Draggist 


B. F. Wellington, Washington St., San Francisco. 


The Halsted 
Incubator Co. 
1312 Mgrtle St., 
Oakland. + Gal, 
Price from S20 up. 
¢ Model Brooder trom $5 


JOHN McFARLING, 
IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 


Langshans, Plymouth Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Pekin Ban- 
tams, Light Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, Buff 

ochins, Registered Berkshire Pigs. p. 
Thoroughbred Poul- 
try and Eggs. Send for 
new Circulars contain- 
zing much valuable in- 
formation, 


706 TWELFTH ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 
SELF -REGULATING, 
RELIABLE, 

AND 8/MPLE, 


Large lot of young Birds ready for sale. Send for Circulars. 


Back numbers and complete sets of leading magazines. 


- A Jy C H C H I C K EB N S Rates Low. AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoharie, 


—WITH THE— N.Y. 
Petaluma Incubat PROSPECT HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 
0 Eggs for Hatching in Season. 
The most Successful Machine 
BANT AMS 
3 Gold Medals, ‘oe Medal, and 16 First 
remiums, 
kinds Ex pitver Duckwing, Black African, 
ade in and Pekins. 


Class on the Coast. 


For further informat address 


COCKROFT. 


327 Market St., San Francisco. 


Write us for por Illustrated Circular, 
Free, describing Incubators, Brooders, 
Houses, ek to Raise Ohickens, etc. Address, 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO., Petaluma, Cal. 


=+IT STANDS AT THE HEAD 


The Running “Domestic 


Do not fail to see it before buying a Sewing Machine. 


Je WW. EVANS, 29 Post Street, San Francisco 
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CARBONE & MONTI, 


Importers and Growers of NEW ROSES, 


TELEPHONE 9803. 
Main Store, 343 KEARNY ST. 


Florists and Seedsmen, 


CUT FLOWERS A SPECIALTY. BEDDING PLANTS AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING: 
We make a Specialty of California Wild Flower Seeds for Tourists. 


Branch, 6193, VALENCIA ST., S. F.- 


FINEST CATALOGUE ON THE COAST FREE. 


WESTCOTT BROTHERS, 


“Westcott Standard ’’ Hardy Northern-Grown Seeds, from Minneapolis, Minn. 


406 and 408 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Correspondence solicited from Merchants, Farmers and others, All kinds of Seeds, Lawn Grass, Plants 
Bulbs always in Stock, . 


and 


the belief that 
the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower, Raising alarge proportion of my seede nables 
me to warrant its freshness and purity, as see my Veye- 
table and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1888, FREE 
forevery son and daughter of Adam. It is 
liberatly illustrated witht e bgravings made directly 
to from photographs of vegetables grown on my seed 
iarms. Besides an immense variety of standard seed, you 
LJ will find in it some valuable new vegetables not found in 
fy *ny other catalogue. As the original introducer of the 
Y Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
: eee Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Cori, and a score of other 
‘mee Valuable Vegetables. I invite the patronage of the publie. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Warranted Seed. 


ages, with 
dreds of astestions. 2 Colored Plates, 
tells all about THE BEST GARDEN, FARN & FLOWER 


BULBS, 
FARM ANNUALEISSS S E a D PLANTS; 


and NOVEL on Topics. 
Will ros sent FREE to all who write for it. Send address on|fIt describes R L TIES in Vecetables and 
a postal for the MOST COMPLETE Catalogue published, to® Flowers of be obtained elsewhere. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~URPLUS STOCE. 


CHERRIES—10,000 Royal Ann or Napoleon Bigarreau, and others, including Rock- 
port, Graftion, B. Tartarian, E. P. Guigne (Vacaville), Centennial, Burr’s Seedling, 


Black Republican, ete. 


APPLES —10,000 yellow Newtown Pippin, red and yellow Bellflower, Jonathan, and 


almost a complete list of those grown in this State. 


PEARS—15,000 Bartlett; a good list of shipping varieties and gener ral assortment, 


PLUMS——Kxelsey Japan, Washington and others. 


Quince, Walnuts and Shade “Trees; a few peaches and Apricots. All the above 
healthy, non-irrigated trees, budded or crafted trom bearing trees, and guaranteed free 
from all insect pests. Grafts all on whole roots. Write, giving number; you desire, and 


by return mail you will get prices. 


SILINN'S NURSERIES, NILES, CAL. 
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TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


Growers, Importers and Dealers in 


41g and 421 


Between Clay and Commercial, 


Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


NEW SEEDS. 


GRASS SEED, full assortment. 


CLOVER SEED, various kinds. 


ALFALFA, choice quality. 


Large stock in store and arriving, and for sale in lots to suit. Complete line Veget: sade and Flowers. 
Large, illustrated, descriptive and priced Seed Catalogue mailed free on application. 


E. J. BOWEN, Seed Merchant, 


815 and 817 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Orange Trees 
AT HALF PRICE. 


I am now prepared to furnish fine large first-class 
Orange Trees for the season of 1888, at the following 
prices : 

W: ashington Navels, June buds... 


& 60 for 100 Trees 


2-yr. old buds, $100 

-Sour Stock Seedlings, 4-years & 30 

Unshiu of Japan, 2-vear old meses 


And other varieties cheap. ‘Send for circulars, 


Reference, Riverside Banking Company. 


J. H. FOUNTAIN. 


Riverside, Dee., 1887. 


How to grow strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, grapes, peaches, plums, 
pears & apples. New Edition for 1@e. 
or 10 names of fruit-growers. 

Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. 


Most extensive stock of Japanese and 
Chinese Fruit Trees, Palms, 
Bamboos, Ete. 


We Tree by mail: 


3 Choice Jap. Lily Bulbs, 50c. 

3 Choice New Chrysanthemums, 50c. 

12 Jap. Mammoth Chestuuts, 50c. 

We are keepivg on hand an extensive stock of 
Grass, Clover, Field, Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
Catalogue free. 

BERGER, 
(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 
Proprietors GEO. F. SILVESTER SEED HOUSE, 
315 & 317 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mixed Flower seeds (500 kinds), 
with Park’s Floral Guide, all for 
2 stamps, Every flower-lover delighted, Tell all your 
friends. @G. W, Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 

&? Send at once. This notice will not appear again. 


S GIVEN AWAY! a package 


LEAD the World in ex- 
quisile colorings and giant 
blossoms. LADY OF WHITE 
HOUSEK — contains over 50 
Klorions sorts, package 
SALZER'S SUPERB-—contains 
over 100 Great Giant sorts, 

pac k: ire hoe, 3 for 21. OO, 
ANGEL’S ROBE—new, pure 
white, grand novelty; 1l5e, 

3 for 2 cts. 26 pe ck: ures 
Earliest Ve getables, post- 
paid, $1.00. Remit for any 
of above and receive free - 
finest catalogue ever pub- 

lished. JOHN A. SAL-~ 

ZER,. LaCrosse.Wis. 


ly 

For 1888 is better than eV er, eet should e in the hands 

of every person contemplating buying S$ 


BULBS PLANTS, SEEDS, 


thousands of Illustrations, and nearly 150 pages, tellin 
what to buy, and where to get it, and naming lowes 
rices for honest goods. Price of GUIDE only 10 cents, 
ncluding a Certificate for 10 cents of Beeda, 
JANES VICK., SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester N. 


SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS.) 
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SOLUBLE FOOD 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for ‘Our Baby’s First and Second 


Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 

JOSEPH Gi LLOTT'S tic Numbers, 308, 404, 604 

STEEL™ PENS. sets througnout tne Woria. 


W. J. WILLIAMS & CO. 


HOTOGRAPHER 


914 MARKET STREET, 


Baldwin Hotel Block, San Francisco 


WONDERFUL ‘‘SARSFIELD” REMEDIES. 


THE SHEPHERDS OF IRELAND were healers of the sick, and they have transmitted, from generation to 


generation, their knowledge ot the healing art, and of the curative powers of certain combinations of HERBs, and 
the name of ‘“SAKSFIELD ” is famous in the annals of that country. These facts are familiar to all readers of 
Irish history. 


THE SARSFIELD REMEDIES CO. has the secret of many of these HERB COMPOUNDS, and every day brings 
fresh testimonials of the WONDERFUL CURES performed by them. 
SARSFIFID’S REMEDY FOR THE BLOOD:-—A specific for Maladies arising from disordered Liver 


Kidveys, Constipation, Malaria, Blood boiscning, Sciofula, Salt Rheum, and troubles coming trom blocd impurities 


PRICE, 81.00 PER BOTTLeE- 
SARSFIELD’S CHRONIC ULCER SALVE for the cure of Chronic Ulcers and Sores of every description— 


Eczema, Piles, Varicose Uicers, luflammatory Swellings and Skin Diseases generally. 
PRICE, $1.00 AND 50 CTS. PER BOX, according to size. 


Sarsfield’s Remedy for Diphtheria and Pneumonia!—A specific for Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, Mumps, and 
luflammation of the Chest aud Lungs. 
PRICE, $1.00 and SOc. PER BOX, according to size. 
REFERENCES - 


Mrs. GRANT, 322 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 
Mrs. Eaton, 141 Post Street, San Francisco. 
Jas. McCorMIck, Vice-President Bauk cof Redding, Red- 


Mrs. Saran B. Cooper, the well known philanthropist , 
and President of the Kindergarten Association of San | 
Francisco. 


PROFFSS8OR DENMAN, Principal of the Denman School, San | ding, Cal, 

Francisco. | Capt. BLASDELL, Oakland, Cal. 
Ira G, Horrt, President of the Board of Education. CAPT. WYMAN, Oakland, Cal, 
BeENJ. WALsH, Master Car Builder Southern Pacific Co., | Sam’L Cassipy, Petaluma, Cal. 


Sacramento. Mrs. MCDONALD, 2922 Sacramento Street. 
L. A. Utson, Sacramento. |, Mrs. HENRIEN, 23 Hawthorne Street. 
Ms. CuHas, Lux, San Francisco. | Mrs. GOODRIDGE, 28 Hawthorne Street. 
WM, Drank, San Francisco Chronicle. REV. D. A, TEMPLE, Los Gatos, Cal. 


A.D. CaRVILL, Carvill Manufacturing Co. Dr. C. L. Rok, Monterey Cal. 
OLIVER HINKLEY, Pacific Carriage Co. | W. B. Fires, Lincoln, Placer County, Cal. 
LEWIs P. SaGe, Sage’s Warehouse. | And a host of others w huse testimonials we have 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


“SARSFIELD” REMEDIES CoO. 


115 EDDY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ESTABLISHED i3SOl. 


FOR THE HAIR. 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST. 


Barry’s Tricopherous not only gives brilliancy 
to the Hair, but promotes the growth to such a 
degree that in a few months a thin head of hair 
becomes by its use a thick mass of shining fibres. 


Paines 
ele 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration,Nervous Head: 
ache,Neuralgia, NervousWeakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 

AS A NERVE TONIC, [t strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 

AS AN ALTERATIVE, It Purifies and 
Enriches the Blood. 


AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 


surely, on the Bowels. 


AS A DIURETIC, It regulates the Kid. 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and busine men. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


DURKEE'S 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: = 


WILL KEEP GOOD FOR YEARS 


WARRANTED TO CIVE 
SATISFACTION. | 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the Wortp 
Warranted seven times the strength 
| of any other liquid glue. 

Tt holds like a vice. 


?_ounce bottle, 25 eents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


mends everything. 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS: 


OLD COLD 


In every house hoid old-fashioned and worn jewelry accu- 
mulate, becoming ‘*food’’ tor burglars or petty thieve- 

For many years Ihave made a specialty of paying cash 
for Diamonds, Old Gold and Silyer, and Duplicate Wedding 
Presents. Every mailand express bring packages from all 
sections of the Umeon. I send a check by return mail for 
fullvalue.  Estabhshed 1844. Send stamp for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


1 (ierRemepies 


FAMILIES TRAVELERS 
© WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS 
FILLS A WANT | 
LONG WISHED FOR 


MAIL SE & CO.) 
von $100 rooncss PRIGE NY. 
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FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establishment in the World for 
their Treatment. Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp, Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, W rinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, P imples, BI'k Heads, Se 
Pittinyg, ete. and their treatme nt. Sen 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


l0c. for book of 50 pages, 4th edition. 
Dr. JOUN WOODBURY 

8? North Pearl St. Albany, N. Y. 

IME a&% Established 1870, Inventor of Facial 

* 9 Appliances, Springs, cte. Six Parlors, 

Cures Coughs. Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and ' : 
For information of all 
Tothe isl ler GET A FREE HOME Government 
che fatal beverily of eur cilmate tnroceh of all States and Territories, send 10c, to The Western 
World, Chicago, 


complaint, or even those who are in decided C 
by no means despair. There isasafeand sure remedy 
hand, and one easily tried. ‘* Wilbor’s Compound of oan 
Liver Oiland Lime,” without possessing the very nauseat- 
5 ing flavor of the Oilas formerly used,.is endowed by the 
5 Phosphate of Lime with a healing property which renders 
‘ the Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable testimonials of its 
eflicacy can be shown... Sold by_A. B. WrLBor, Chemist, 
Boston, and all druggists. 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Stamps. Send 
for Price List of putfits. to 
J. F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
German 8St., Baltimore, Md. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


CHANGEABLE RUBBER TYPE ETE 


CHICHESTER'S ENGLISHADIAMOND BRA 
THE ORIGINAL THE ONLY GE 

BEWARE OF WORT BLessiMITA 
ASK DRUGGIST FOR (HICHESTERS ENGL 


may OR INCLOSE 4°(STAMPS) 
ASKFOR DIAMOND BRAND, ENGLISH PA RTICULARS 
AND TAKE NO OTHER.SEE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX 
CHICHESTERS ENGLISH, DIAMOND BRAND PENNYROYAL PILLS WITH SUCCESS. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL POLITICS, 
AND IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. ~ 


SAFE. ALWAYS.RELIABLE.TO LADIES zy DIAMOND BRANDTA 
INDISPENSASLE.SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
=R B 
A JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO REFORM IN 

ADVOCATES LicEn ss. 
PROTECTION FOR 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS, 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 
AMERICAN LABOR. 


BY A 


QUALIFIED SUFFRAGE, 
A JUDICIOUS TARIFF, 
AND RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 


BRIGEHT. READABLE. yz. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 50 CTS. PER ANNUM. 3 
Published by The Citizen Publishing Company, 


®F Send for Sample Copy. 411% California Street, San Francisco 
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FAUTYAND 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly wniTE, the gums 
rosy, and the breath swrer. By those who have 
used it, it is regarded as an indispensable ad- 


junct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes tartar 


from the teeth without injuring the enamel. 


Sold by Drugg:sts and Fancy-Goods Dealers, 


EN Ss ST. 
AN PEL INEST 


whe THE TION 
ONCE 


ES SPEY.2 ALWAYS 


s AC 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pore. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed intheslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
[i contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
eA washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used aecording to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
IKE all best things, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 


Beware of Tmitations. 


[Nest upon Dobbins’ Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia Electric, or 
any other fra: id, simply because it is cheap. ‘They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at ; any price. Ask for 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 

and be careful to follow direetions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
wonderful 


Dobbins’ ¢ Electric ¢ Soap. 


LYMAN’S 
Shot Gun 


is an Excellent Thing. 40 

cent, reduction on Patent C 
bination Ritle Sight. -Send-for Cata- 
logue of Sights, Ritles, &c. Address 
WM, LYMAN, Middietield, Conn; 


HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


on THE |HAIR DESTROYER 


by Eminent Physicians. 
LIPS, rench preparation, guaranteed harmless to 


ceipt of price. 
ARMS. wi LLIAMSON & CO, 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


= or 469 Broadway, New Yor J ph, 'S 


BUY THE WRINGER 
MOST LABOR 


wringers, and costs but little more. 
IRE? The cL GREAS 


Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Auburn, 
“IDEAL FELT TOOTH POLISHER” 
&|HORSEY MFG. CO. UTICA.N.Y. 


5 EACH POLISHER LASTS 10 DAYS. HOLDER IMPERISHABLE. z 


the skin and free from poisonous drugs; highly per- 
fumed; never fails to permanently remove the 


. hair; put up in plain packets in the form of a 
' sealed letter. rice, 8100 per packet. Sold 
by Druggists. We will send it by mail on re- 


Zi Park Place New York. 


it 


Professionally named ‘* The Hygeian Brush. ” «The best 
cleanser and polisher of the teeth known.’—JN. ¥. Tribune. 
Unequalled for benefit, excellence,and economy.” Bristle 
‘+ Head,” best Florence” make, fitting above Nolder 15c. 
Set 75c., or sold separately. 
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FRUIT 
GROWERS 


READ. 


ONGERTH’S LIQUID TREE PROTECTOR. 


(Patent Applied for.) 


Is to be applied by means of a brush er a spray-pump ; it kills and destroys all fungoid growth 
and spores, and all kinds of insects and their eggs, such as red scale, black scale, oystershell scale, 
white cushion cottony scale, San Jose scale, ete. | 

It is not poisonous, and does not injure the tree, but, on the contrary, will give it new life and 
strength, so that it will produce better fruit; therefore its use is also recommended on perfectly 
healthy trees that have not yet been infested by any insect or fungoid parasite; some leaves and 
blossoms may drop off, buf soon new, vigorous ones will spring forth in their stead. One thorough 
application will protect the tree for years; especially if the wounds and cuts are proteeted by 
ONGERTH’S GRAFTING COMPOUND. 

This Liquid can be used in any kind of weather, hot orcold, windy or calm, as neither the heat 
nor the wind dries it up, as is the case with other washes. 


ONGERTH'S IMPROVED GRAFTING COMPOUND. 
(Patent Applied for.) 


This compound protects all wounds orcuts on trees and vines from the influence of the atmaos- 
phere and water; it increases the formation of Cambium, thereby producing a RAPID HEALING OF 
THE WOUND, and is therefore a PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR BARK. 

It further keeps all animal and vegetable parasites from the wound, and prevents the decay and 
mouldering of the wood. 

Grafting is made absolutely successful by the use of ONGERTH’S COMPOUND. 

Special attention is drawn to the fact that it is absolutely necessary to protect the grafting 
wounds on grape-vines. 


FOR SALE BY 
Woodin & Little, 
509 & 511 MARKET Sr,, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Jose, December 5, 1887. 
Messrs. OncertTH & Co.—Gentlemen: In reply to yours of the 29th ult. as to effects of your Liquid Tree Protector on the tree 
you treated for me last April, [ would say that where the wash was applied the insects of all sorts are certainly killed. The wash is 
stil on the tree, and the bark under it shows a healthy and lively appearance. I was afraid for a while that, owing to its gummy 
feeling and appearance, the pores of the bark might be closed, to the great detriment of the tree, but so far I am glad to say there has 
been no indication of any ground for my fears. 1 am so well satisfied of this that I shall entirely paint the trunks and larger branches 
ot all my trees with your preparation this winter. 
I would add that your Grafting Compound is the best preparation I ever saw for covering wounds on trees, and it is apparently 
not affected by any sort of weather. Yours very truly, 
R. D. FOX, Proprietor Santa Clara Valley Nurseries. 
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FOR CRIPPLED AND DEFORMED PERSONS, 


Is the largest institution of the kind on the continent. The Medical and Surgical Staff comprises the best talent in the 
country. ‘There have been more cases of human deformities successfuliy treated than by any similar Institution. More 
than 50,000 cases have been successfully treated. Diseases which are made a specialty: Curvature of tbe Spine, Hip Dis- 
ease, and all diseases of the Joints, Crooked Limbs, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula, Nasal Catarrh, and Paralysie. 


Send for Circulars and References to the WESTERN DIVISION, 319 Bush St., San Francisco. 


JAPANESE KIROS, 


ot the OR HAND WARMERS. 


C. PARCELLS, 


A cheap and efficient substitute for hot water bags. 
Recommended by the medical profession in all cases where 


Proof Sat WM. S. DUNCOMBE & CO. 


Fire and Bank Vaults and 


Fronts, Time Locks, Jail Cells, Etc., Etc. Medical and Surgical Supplies, 


Second-hand Safes bought, sold, or exchanged, and Safes 427 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
sold on installments, Correspondence solicited. 


221 California Street, San Francisco. GENUINE 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, Turkish Cigarettes 


SAN JOSE, CAL. HORACE V. SCOTT, 
Pacific Coast Agent, 


TYLER BEACH, PROPRIETOR. 
AMERICAN PLAN, Rates, $2.00 to $2.00 per Day C. ARGYRO 212 Battery Street, 8. F. 


Coach and Carriage at Depot on arrival of all Trains. 


REMINGTON 


Is the latest improved, most complete, cheapest, and by far : 
Best Sewing Machine made. 


ABSOLUTELY SURE TO SATISFY 


IN EVERY RESPECT. 
For Prices, ete., address | 
G. SHAWL, 


30 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Needles, Oils and Supplies for all kinds of Sewing Machines, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, ‘‘ Anti-Rust,.’”’ and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; ALBAN N.: 


NEW YORK, j British Patent Perfor- 
WY ated Paper Co., 


BOSTON. VN Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 


1H 


MANILLA, WHITE, PRICE REDUCED| 


AND COLORED 

| 50% 

Wrapping This Fixture Heavily Plated | Paper 
Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls! Goons 

apers, BEST STANDARD BRAND, PERFECT PROTECTION 


(NOT MEDICATED) 


: IN ROLLS. PELIVERED FREE | ‘gee 
‘iL SIZES Anywhere in the United States INJURY 


AND— FROM 
ON RECEIPT OF 
WEIGHTS. ONE DOLLAR. DAMPNESS. 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


bor sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most suecessful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, atfording a means 

curing for ehronie eases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and remedies of the ablest physieians 
relieve, 

paper, heavily charg 

aainoyance attending the use of other remedies, 


red with ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment free from the ineon- 
The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence. 


ibmit a few extracts from the many Joi otters we receive as to the — of our Medicated Paper. 
The originals may be seen at our office 


NEW HARTFORD, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. 


31 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASs. | 
We eannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send two 


Oe. 


(iE NTLEMEN:—Your Medieate Toitet Paper is usefulinthe (lollars’ worth at once. 
trnentof, Anal diseases, allay ing ytoa great extent the in- PITTSBURGA, PA:, Ang. 1887. 
itching, is a-remedy easily applied, anda trial is. eon- enelose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated aper, the 
of its merits. M. M. D., July 1, 1885. best reinedy we have ever found, 


CUSTON, IOWA, Aug. 3, 1887. 
It isa deeided pleasure to find an advertised article possess- Thave tried your Medicated Paper, tind it good, and enclose 
faldmerit.  benelose $1 fora further supply. one dollar for further supply. 

NEW YORK, April 5, ARECLE, PINAL Co., Arizona. June 14, 1887 
ee ee ee Lam uel pleased with your sample Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medic ate ad 
Medieated Paper. Please send me eight: packages and Paper. 

Let ease for enclosed, 


NEW HAVEN, Fel. I, 


GRETNA, TOWA, Aug. I, 
NEW BURGH, May 17, Thave suffered for years, until relieved by your Me ‘tic 


Mi physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and | Paper. Enclosed tind two dollars for more of it. 
sl foreight packets with pocket case. UNIVERSITY. Miss., 1887. 
i Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying Ihave had great benefit from your Medicated Paper, and 
tf Tt is a splendid remedy, and has my unqualified en- enclose Postal Note for another roll. 
cinent, Please send two 1000-sheet prt SEDALIA, Mo., July 15, 1887. 
LISBON, April 30, T enclose one dollar, for which. please send me pocket pack- 


iy Medicatéd Paper is, a bonanza in Foe family: has re- ages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 
(wo eases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls, DEMOPO@LIS, ALA. 
NORRISTOWN, Pa., DEC. 15, 1886. IT tind vour Medieated Paper better than any I H&ve ever used. 
Pb: W. PAPER Co. Send me one dollar’s worth in small packages, as I carry it 
ENTLEMEN:~-Having recommended your Medicated Paper with me. 
rutnber of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, T tine DENVER, COL.. April 19, 1887, 
reat benetit-in preventing the intense itching, and in T have found your Medicated Paper supe rior to ans Lever 
saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it. 


cases has made a permanent cure, 
cket Packet, $0.10 
Price per Roll of 1,000 Sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, - - - 0.50 
“cht Packets and Neat Pocket Case, - - et 
- 


1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, - ? - - 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. *Address, 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


